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.Ksetriya 

(Disease and Medicine in the Atharvan) 

Introduction 

The disease Ksetriya, one of the most doubtful in the whole series 
of the Atharvan diseases, is treated exclusively in AV. ii.8;io; and 
1 11.7 of the SaunakTya recension. It is also incidentally mentioned 
there in 11.14.5 (in plural) and in IV. 8.7 (in connection with the 
plant Apamarga) 1 . Prof. Bloomfield thinks that the origin of the 
disease is mentioned in AV. V.30.4 2 . The three hymns entirely 
devoted to the disease Ksetriya in the AVS are found also in the 
Paippalada recension 11.10 and 1 1 1 .7 with a few variants and a little 
change in the order of the verses (1 1.10 and 1 1 1.7 AVP respectively), 

1 1.8 being represented by the first verse only in Bk. I of the 
AVP. The hymn 11.10 occurs in the Taittiriya Brahmana 11.5.6.1-3 
and parts of it are also found in Hir. Grh. Su. 1 1.3. 10; 4.1 and 
APs. Grh. Su. VI. 15.4. The first stanza of 111,7 occurs at the 
APs. Srau. Su. XIII. 7.16 and the second at ib,X. 10.3. 

Difference of Opinion 

There is a great uncertainty about the nature of the disease, 
Ksetriya. The hymns dealing with it do not mention a single 
symptom of the disease. Thus 11.8 which is addressed, to a plant 
(KsetriyanasanI vlrut) begins with a prayer to the two stars “Vichrtau” 
which are supposed to release the “ties of the disease”; then comes the 
hope that the Ksetriya-destroying plant would destroy the disease; 
next white-stalked brown barley and sesame-blossom are mentiond as 

1 Apamarga = Achy ran the s aspera, employed in all kinds of evil and hostile 
witchcraft. AV. IV. 17; 19 V. 14; 31; VIII. 5; IX. 1; RV. X. 31. 11. 

2 Bloomfield. SBE, xlii, p. 287, This, as will be shown later on in this 
paper, is not acceptable. 
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Ksetriya 

additional herbal remedies against the Ksetriya and finally comes the 
salutation to ‘plough’, to ‘pairs of yokes’, to ‘Sanisrasaksyas and 
Sahdcsyas’ 3 and the “Lord of the fields” (Ksetrapati). The hymn 
ii.io is a benedictory prayer uttered by the Atharvan priest over the 
patient, probably suffering from Ksetriya. Its refrain is: 

“*RT»rcr srsTOT c*T ft ^ srraTgfasfr 3$r t 
‘With this prayer I make thee free from sin; May the Heaven and 
the Earth be auspicious to thee’. Its refrain, its invocations to Agni, 
Vayu, Waters, the Cardinal Points, etc. and its total lack of every 
thing concerning the disease Ksetriya except, perhaps, the mentioning 
of its name, make the hymn too much of general application. Similarly 
the hymn III. 7 is a praise of the “Medicine on the head of the 
jumping antelope”, of the two remedial stars “Vicrtau” and of the 
healing waters. In this way in all these three hymns, nowhere do 
we find a single symptom of the disease Ksetriya mentioned still, 
Ksetriya is the name of a disease, for in II. 10.5-6 it is called yaksma; 
in III. 7. 1-3 it is mentioned as affecting ‘all round’, ‘belonging to the 
members of the body’ and ‘residing in the heart’ and lastly is recom- 
mended a medicine (bhesaja). \ 

Owing to such complete silence of the hymns about the symptom- 
atic behaviour of the disease Ksetriya, the commentators and the 
interpreters are at a loss to name any particular disease by Ksetriya and 
either give a long list of diseases under the term or render it too 
generally as a ‘‘family disease” or an ‘organic disease* or a “hereditary 
disease”. Thus Darile calls it — family disease (at Kau. 

Su. 26. 43), Kesava states: 

l “and includes almost ail hereditary diseases under the 
general title Ksetriya; the scholiast at the Taittirlya Brahmana II.5.6.1. 
speaks about it in the same vein — . .Say ana 
too, by rendering Ksetriya as 

*T*r<r: ( II. 

8. 1) exhibits the influence of Kesava; and Panini also whose 

(V.2. 92) is vaguely interpreted by the gram- 
marians as an incurable disease (literally, curable in the next life) 4 . 

3 For the discussion of the words "Sanisrasaksebhyah and Sahdesebhyah , 
refer to the note given at the end, p. 10. 

4 The vagueness exhibited by the grammarians in giving many alternative 
meanings of the word Ksetriya shows that the real meaning of the word 
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Ksetriya 

Among the modern interpreters Weber 5 takes Ksetriya in the 
sense of “injury of field or farm”; Jolly 0 calls it a “Chronic disease”; 
Griffith 7 suggests it to be “pulmonary consumption” while Bloomfield, 
Whitney and others render it as “Organic disease” “Incurable disease” 
“Hereditary disease” etc. in a general way. 

The Ganamala and the Kausika Sutra 

The Ganamala (the Atharva Parisista 34) includes the hymns per- 
taining to this disease under its so-called Takmanasana Gana, 8 whose 
main purpose is to bring together the Pratlkas of the hymns dealing 
with Takman (fever). But it adds to it so many hymns dealing with 
other diseases including Ksetriya that, that Gana cannot be relied upon 
for deciding the character of the disease under discussion. 

The last but not the least is the Kausika Sutra as our guide in 
tracing the real nature of the disease. We shall, therefore, try to seek 
out of its ritualistic practices connected with the hymns of Ksetriya, 
something that may be useful to us in our investigation. The practices 
about the disease rubricating II. 8; II, 10 and III. 7 are given at Kau. 
Siit. 26. 41-43 and 27. 1-4. They are as follows: — 

*rf|: 1 \ 

zm' i 11 

“While reciting II 8.1, the priest washes the patient outside the 
house 9 ; reciting II. 8. 2 he washes the patient outside the house at 
dawn *°; while reciting II. 8. 3 he pulverizes the plants mentioned in 

was forgotten quite at an early period. But curiously enough we shall seek 
help from these very varying interpretations of the grammarians in course of 
this paper. 

5 Weber, Indische Studien V. 145 note; XIII. 149. 

6 Jolly. Ency. of Reli. and Ethics, vol. VI, p. 764. 

7 Griffith, The Hymns of the Atharva Veda I, Intro, to II. 8. 

8 Takmanasana Gana 26. 1 note in the Kau. Su. (ed. by Bloomfield) and 
Ganamala 34. 7. 

9 “Outside the house’* expressly to avoid, contamination with evil 
influences. 

10 "Avanaksatre”— *when the stars fade away — Kau. Su. 27.29; 28. 5; 30.9 
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the stanza (viz, white-stalked brown barley and sesame blossom) as 
also natural mud and mud from anthill 11 ; sews this up in the skin of 
an animal freshly slain 12 and fastens it as an amulet upon the patient; 
while reciting II. 8. 4 he places pole and yoke of a plough over the 
head of the patient and pours water over it; while reciting II. 8.5 he 
pours the dregs of ghee into a vessel full of water placed within an 
empty house; 13 he pours more dregs of ghee into an old ditch 14 into 
which grass from the thatch of the house has been placed. Placing 
the patient into the ditch, he gives him of the water to drink and 
rinses him with it.” 

Kau. Su. 27.7-8 : 

1 

“While reciting II. 10, the Atharvan priest fastens upon the limbs 
of the patient who has been placed upon the cross-road, 15 splinters of 
Kamplla wood (Crinum aniaryllacee) and washes him with water 
dipped out by means of a bunch of grass. He sprinkles him in the 
same way.” 

Kau. Su. 27.29-3 1 : 

“While reciting III. 7, the Atharvan priest fastens an amulet made 
from the horn of an antelope upon the patient, gives him water to 

(Darila);3i. 28 usually in witchcraft practices; in diseases conceived of as 
caused byi spirits. The instruction is expressly based on III. 7. 7. 

'‘m5rrt i mrwgsf s^'ctot u 

1 1 Mud and mud from anthill go together in the Kau. Su. 25. 7; 26. 
43 etc. It is significant that mud from anthill and ants Upajika, (VI. 100) are 
used as antidotes in poisoning cases. See Bloomfield, “Seven Hymns of the 
Atharva Veda, p. 17 ff in the reprint from AJP. VIII. 

12 Skin-bag in witchcraft, AV. VI. 13; Kau. Su. 48. 32-34- 

13 The use of water in witchcraft practices because the demons cannot 
cross it. Empty house lends full play to evil spirits. 

14 A natural crack in ground is frequently made the theatre of witchcraft 
operations. Cf. Kau. Su. Paribha,sa at 49. 6. 

15 In all magic performances “Cross-road’* figures prominently iot it was 
considered as a suitable place to divest oneself of all evil influences. Cf. Kau. 
£u; 27. 7; 30. 1$ etc. slso Oldenberg, “Die Religion des Veda”, p. 267. 
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drink, lets him rinse himself with water which has been warmed by 
quenching in it the kindled piece of antelope’s skin pierced by the 
pegs with which it is fastened (when it is spread out). From a heap 
of undetermined measure he offers as much barley 16 as can be taken 
up in the first grasp of the hand. He gives food to the patient. 

To Bloomfield the symbolism of these practices is not clear 17 
though he admits that (i) the Sutra has built up these practices to 
connect the word Ksetriya with ksetra (field) rather than in the sense 
of “womb of a woman”; (ii) the hymns themselves, he has pointed 
out, are full of references to fields, plants, ploughing, barley, grass, 
deer and calls upon Ksetrapati — the Lord of the field; (iii) but the 
Sutra, though it has exploited the suggestions supplied by the hymns 
such as the use of barley and sesame blossoms, horn of an antelope 
and waters in its symbolic practices, yet it has not clearly brought out 
in any way, the character of the disease Ksetriya. (iv) On the other 
hand there are quite unmistakable signs to be found in these practices, 
from which we can pretty clearly read the intention of the Sutra, the 
trend of thought underlying it. “The washing of the patient outside 
the house,” the use of skin-bag amulet, the mention of the empty 
house, old ditch, crossroads, barley amulet and last but not the least 
the reference to the two stars Vicrtau 18 — all these signs are usually to 
be found in witchcraft performances in the Kau. Su. (v) Moreover 
the Atharvan has included field-ksetra in its list of Marmani or vital 


16 Yava-mani-amulet of barley (Kau. Su. 19. 27; 26. 35) is used against 
evil eye, danger from Pisacas, Yaksas etc. 

17 <f The practices connected with these hymns are obscure in detail and 
their application is remote’'. Bloomfield, SBE, xlii. p 287. 

18 Vicrtau — It is a Vedic name for the twin stars Mfila and Bharani 
(cf. av. vi. no. 2 - srrat 

These are the two stars in the sting of the scorpion (hence their connection with 
poison). The presiding deity of the asterism is Nirrti 
Tai. Bra. I. 5- 10) or Pitarali fwd I Tai * Salh * ; 1V * 

4. 10). The Kau. Su. might have connected the Ksetriya practices with 
witchcraft for other reasons as well as for the reason of the presiding deity of 
these stars. With reference^ to the release from Ksetriya by the rising of these 
two stars, Burgess states, “Their healing virtue would doubtless be connected 
with the meteorological condition of the time at which their heliacal rising takes 
place”. Translation of the Suryasiddh^nta, p. 233. 
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spots where Krtya or witchcraft was rooted. 19 Hence it is not surpris- 
ing if the Kau. Su. has connected the disease Ksetriya with the injury 
caused by witchcraft rooted in the Ksetra (field. Cf. Mulin or Mula- 
krt) 20 . In the Atharvan, diseases and the demons causing diseases are 
frequently confused and hostile witchcraft was believed to have been 
the cause of bringing in diseases or demons of diseases. 21 Even the 
disease Ksetriya is connected by the Atharvan with such evil agencies 
as Sadanva and Amlva (II. 14.5; III. 7. 5) and Arati (enemy, II. 10. 7) 
and hence there is no wonder if the Kau. Su. regarded the 
disease as caused by them or by the hostile witchcraft and recommen- 
ded practices that would counteract both the disease and the demon 
of disease. 


Ksetriya and ksetra 

The hymns pertaining to Ksetriya, as noted before, refer the 
disease to Ksetra (field) and the Kau. Sut., though it has ascribed the 
cause of the disease to witchcraft, yet with characteristic faithfulness, 
has connected Ksetriya with Ksetra (field). Hence the meaning given 
by Darila, Kesava, Sayana, the commentator of ^he TB. and the 
Western scholars who have all connected the disease to Ksetra (womb) 
is apt to create a doubt in our mind. All these commentators and 
interpreters have taken the word Ksetra in its secondary or metaphorical 
meaning and rendered Ksetriya as “a disease derived from the mother’s 
womb”. In this connection attention may be drawn to the fact that 

19 AV. V. 31. 4, | fT^TT also VI. no. 2; IV. 18. g; 

X. 1.4. 18. etc. 

20 Mulin or Mulakrt, IV. 28. 6 etc. is the manipulator of roots. He was 
probably engaged in digging or burying roots as Krtya — a sorcery practice 
specifically prohibited by the Dharmisajstra^-Visnu XXV. 7; Manu. IX 290, 
Such sorcerers probably chose “field’* for their objectionable practices. 

21 Popular mind readily interprets disease as a manifestation of superna- 

tural ill-will. There too, the Athirvan thought himself besciged by evil powers 
which were ready to do harm at every opportunity. Hence we witness the 
confusion between the cause (evil doers) and the effect (disease). So in the 
RV. too, a physician is defined as “f^: q 3x3^ faff ^ I 

X. 97- 6. For details about the Atharvan witchcraft see my paper on that 
topic in <r Nagpur University Historical Society Bulletin”, No, 2 (Oct* *947)- 

pp *6-31. 
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the Grhya Sutras were the first to twist the meaning o£ the word 
Ksetra. The commentator of the Tai. Bra. II. 5.6. 1-3 connects the 
Ksetriya stanzas (esp. III. 7) with the Jatakarma ceremony on the 
authority of the Grhya Sutras (Cf. Bau. Gr.Su.II. 1 and 7; Hir. Gr. 
Su. II. 3.10 f£; Aps. Gr. Su. VI. 15.4) according to which the child 
is bathed with these stanzas in order to set it free from the diseases 
derived from the womb of the mother. Thus the Grhya Sutras began 
using the word Ksetra in its secondary sense in order to find a suitable 
rubric for the domestic ritual. Through these Grhya and the Dharma 
Sutras, the word became popular in that class of literature as a whole. 
But with every probability during Vedic times, even as far as the 
Upanisads (cf. Chan. Up.VII.24.2) the word was used in its primary 
sense (viz. field). 22 This naturally makes it impossible for us to 
accept the suggestion of Prof. Bloomfield that the origin of Ksetriya 
is suggested in AV. V. 30.4: — 

ft?? m 1 
snfcRsroNft 3$ sri^r ^rfir % 11 

Again the hymn itself definitely goes against the meaning of 
Ksetriya as a hereditary disease. In II. 8.5. 

“Let the night pass away, let these attacking women (witches? 
stars) disappear; let this Ksetriya destroying plant do away with the 
disease. “Thus the idea here is that the disease Ksetriya could be 
cured by the plant overnight i.e. very soon. And no hereditary 
disease can be said to be cured overnight. 

The hymns themselves, as pointed out, have given a certain 
vagueness to the disease Ksetriya, by not only not mentioning the 
symptoms but also by equating it with the “ties of Varuna”, ‘haters’, 
(druhah), “Curse of woman”, (Jamisamsa), ‘Misfortune* (Nirrti), and 
Calamity (Durita) (in III. 7). Mention of Ksetriya in plural in II. 14.5 
also makes it a designation of general application. All this leads us 

22 The term Ksetra in the sense of woman is popularized by the Dliar- 
masastra literature. Cf. Manu (IX, 33) TOCT WKt « 

II ^e common point between ‘field' and 
‘woman* being ground for sowing seed (Cf. Manu, IX, 36). The word in its 
primary sense is still current in all the modern Indian languages. 
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to hold that the Atharvau meant ‘some misfortune or injury connected 
with the field* by the term Ksetriya. This is already suggested by 
Weber. 


With the help of Panini 

Now we want to determine the injury thus caused in the field or 
farm. For this purpose help should be sought from Panini, the most 
ancient authority, whose Sutra on the point is seen to have influenced 
the later commentators. In V.2.92- Panini 

has explained the irregular form “Ksetriyac” in the sense of “paraksetre 
cikitsyah” from the word “paraksetra” (in loc.) with the termination 
‘ghac’ and the elision of ‘para*. According to the Mahabhasya and 
later grammarians, the disease Ksetriya is referred to and explained in 
this Sutra. The Mahabhasya is not very explicit on the matter; yet 
Kaiyata and Kdsikd have variously explained the Ksetriya vyadhi. 
The Kdsikd gives the following alternative meanings : 

i 1 arerreraritoi i fafiEw « 

3rcn«itsjri?n^fr i i 

li -?T47T f777; I SRTKrift I 

Hi smr f’urPf i srfa snaift faPr^ifa 

iv 3I77I I 7t*fTU: 7*%<7 cT7 f77?'tcf5q: I 

*T7 $a?srangn I 

All these meanings of Ksetriya, says Kdsikd , arc authoritative. 

We may set aside the first and the last of these alternatives as 
they do not concern us. In them the word Ksetra is used meta- 
phorically— in the first in its philosophical sense (ksetra = body) 23 while 
in the last, the word stands for woman. We may then pause at the 
second and the third alternatives in which Ksetriya is understood in 
the sense of ‘poison’ and ‘grass* respectively. Of these the first 
meaning cannot be connected with Ksetriya etymologically or other- 
; wise except through the second. The reasonable meaning of the word 
Ksetriya should then be ‘poisonous grass (or weeds) in order to keep 
up the connection with the field (ksetra). Thus according to the 

' 23 Cf. Sveta. Up V. 3 ; Nrsirn. Pur. Up. V. i ; Nrsim. Utt. Up. 9; 
Gita. XIII. t etc. 

Ksetra in its philosophical sense is from the root </Ksi ** to dwell ; Ksetra 
means body where the soul dwells. 
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Atharvaveda, Ksetriya or poisonous grass (or weeds) caused injury or 
brought misfortune which was connected with the field. In the 
Paninian Sutra (V. 2.92) also the word has the same meaning; the 
sutra then should mean “A disease diagnosed as caused by poisonous 
grass in the field reserved for grass only (paraksetre) or belonging to 
another person (paraksetre). As poisonous grass (or weeds) was only a 
cause of disease, no symptoms were given; moreover, the effects of 
such poisonous grass lasted only for a day. Lastly none of the Samhitas 
of the Ayurveda mentions Ksetriya as an independent disease. 

If Ksetriya is interpreted as a disease or diseases caused by poisonous 
grass or weeds or thorny shrubs of the field, 

i the reference to plough, poles and yokes, herbs and 
salutation to Ksetrapati become significant; 

ii the use of white stalks of brown barley together with the 
blossom of sesame also seem purposeful; 

iii the prayer to Vicrtau — the “twin Looseners “may indicate 
the rising of the stars synchronous with the weeding 
season or disappearing of the poisonous parts of the grass 
or weeds (such as flowers or thorns); 

iv the Pasas of Ksetriya (II. 8. 1 ;III.7.^) may mean various 
diseases caused by grass-poisoning as Pasas of Varuna stand 
for various diseases. The plural of Ksetriya perhaps refers 
to these Pasas. 

v the horns of an antelope and barley 21 would appear to be 
specific against the diseases caused by grass-poisoning. 
Their connection with each other and of both with the 
field is borne out by a number of references in Vedic 
literature. 3 - The Atharvan has used Yava (barley) as a 

24 Vis ana and yava have their efficacy dependent upon their etymology 
too = the first from \/yu = to separate; and the other from \(yi-|- sa,=s to 
unfasten. 

25 AV. II. 8; 111 . 7; VS. XIII. 30, 31 ; MS. III. 13. 1 ; TS. VII, 4. 19. 2 ; 
T.B. III. 9 7. 2; SB. XIII. 2. 9. 8 — all these connect Harina— deer with the 
eating of Yava— I 

A Note on Sanisrasaksebhyah and Sahdesebhyah 

The word Sanisrasaksebhyah appears only once in the AV. while the term 
Sahdesebhyah appears thrice in II. 8. 5; IV. 16. 8 apd X. i.ii, 12. Hence the 
clue to the interpretation of Sanisrasa,ksya is to be sought by finding out the 
correct meaning of Saiidcsya. The latter term, fortunately, seems to be used 

IHQ., MARCH, I954. 
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universal remedy (VI.91.1) and has employed it against 
calamity and to confer immortality (VIII. 7. 20; VIII.2.12; 
XL6.15).. Mud and mud from anthill employed by the 
Kau. Su, (28.1-4) are a ^ so seen t0 bavc becn uscc ^ b y k 
against poison (31.26). The use of water as panacea is 
well known in the Atharvan tradition. 

All this circumstantial evidence leads us to think that Ksetriya 
was a name for a disease or diseases caused by grass-poisoning. 

V. W. Karambelkar 

in the same or similar sense in the three places mentioned above. In IV. 16. 8 — 

according to the context we have the description of the fetters 
or noose of Vanina (which according to the Vedic mythology stands for inflic- 
tion in the form of diseases). This stanza classifies the P^sas in two broad 
classes — those which are Samamya (bringing uniform diseases), Sandesya 
(belonging to the same region) and Daiva (of divine origin). This is one class 
of the Pasas of Varuna. In the other class come Vya,mya (bringing diverse 
diseases), Vidcsya (belonging to various regions) and Matnusa (of human origin). 
Sayana has not adhered to this meaning of Sandesya at II. 8. 5, though he him- 
self has given it at IV, 16. 8. At II. 8. 5 he renders the word as f Old 
ditches’* under the influence of the Kau. Su. (27.3) ; and he has not commented 
upon the third passage (X. 1.11, 12), where the same word occurs. The Euro- 
pean and the American scholars also found the word very difficult. They have 
paraphrased it variously as “of the same region” (Whitney), “Native, Indigc- 
nous’^Bloomficld), “who hear and act”(Griffith) without reference to the disease. 
Bloomfield has gone a step further when he says— “Ludwig and Sayana erro- 
neously connect them with Amaya — disease”. It may be granted that the 
terms Samamya and Vyamya have no connection with Amaya yet there cannot 
be any doubt that these epithets refer to the Pfisas of Varuna which in Vedic 
terminology mean infliction of diseases. Thus at IV. 16. 8; II. 8. 5 and X. 
1. 11, 12 some sort of fetters are referred to and this meaning fits in the con- 
text excellently well. In this connection it may be pointed out that the disease 
Ksetriya has its Pasas or fetters and they are equated with those of Varuna 
(II. 10. i). Taking clue from Sandesya (which means one hundred pasas of 
Varuna as well as of Ksetriya we may suggest some meaning to Sanisrasaks if 
a little emendation of the word is allowed. It is almost definite that the word 
has nothing to do with "Sunyagrha” (S3y ana) or “srasta.ksya” (Bloomfield) or 
Sanisrasa (intercalary month AV. V. 6. 4; XI II. 3* 8). But most probably it 
refers to the spies of Varuna who are one thousand (cf. IV. 16, 4) eyed. 
If the text had given us “S?ihassrasksebhyah or “Sahassrasaksibhyah” we would 
have easily connected the disease Ksetriya with one of the diseases inflicted by 
Varuna on a sinning person found out by his ever watchful spies. 



First Muslim Conquest of Lakhnor 

Lakhnor figures in the Muslim history of Bengal right from 
the time of Muhammad Bakhtayar Khaljl. Dr. N. K. Bhattasali 
conclusively identified this place with Nagar in Birbhum district. 
He writes: “Nagar, the old capital and chief town of Birbhum, 
is still a place of considerable importance, and there is no doubt 
that it can claim equal antiquity with Lacknauti and Devkot; and 
undoubtedly, it was the name of this place which was spelt in 
some copies of the Tabaqdt-i-Ndsiri as Naghor and confused in others 
as Lakhor and (probably in analogy with Lacknauti) Lakhnor 1 .'* 
Now, there is hardly any doubt regarding this identification. 

But, very loose thinking still prevails among scholars regarding 
the actual position of Lakhnor vis-a-vis the Muslims. One scholar. 
Prof. Abdul Majed Khan, following Dr. A. B. M. Habibullah 2 , has 
gone so far as to say. “Before however, leaving Nadiya Bakhtayar 
established an outpost at Lakhnor (Nagar) in Birbhum to keep watch 
on both the Senas at Vijayapur and the Orissans at Mandaran, and 
also to safeguard the line of communications that passed through 
Rajmahal hills 3 .’ * I have not been able to find any authority in the 
original sources for this statement. Dr. K. R. Qanungo goes a step 
further and assumes that it was included in the Muslim territory 
after Bakhtayar's conquest and speaks of its loss in the early years of 
Sultan Ghiyathuddln ‘I waz Khaljl. He writes: “It was perhaps at 
this time that Visnu, the valiant minister and general of the Ganga 
Emperor Anahgabhlma III (i 21 1-1238 A. D.) invaded the Rad ha 
tract which had been a sort of No Man's Land, though the Muslim 
rulers of Lakhttauti claimed Lakhnor in Birbhum as their frontier. 
At any rate that frontier post was seized by Visnu who had carved 
out a frontier-march for himself, south of Radha, having perhaps 
Jajpur (Jajnagar) on the VaitaranI river as the seat of his power. This 
reverse of fortune damped the spirit of the Muslims for a time, and 
they could not be easily roused to arms by the Sultan. Their religious 

1 JRAS. t 1935* pp. 101-2. 

a Foundation of Muslim Rule in lndia t Lahore, 1945* PP* 74 - 75 ? 

3 Indian Culture , vol., X, p. 15^ 
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frenzy had to be stirred anew by tazkirs exhorting ‘‘peoples to under- 
take a jihad and exert themselves for the preservation of the dignity 
of Islam and the Sultan’s throne.” It is on record that one such 
tazkir was delivered by one Imamzadah of Firuzkoh, Jalal-ud-Din son 
of Jamaiuddin Ghaznavl. in the presence of Sultan Ghyasuddln, who 
bestowed on him in gift a large trayful of gold and silver coins. 
However, Sultan Ghyasuddln made an expedition to recover Lakhnor 
(Nagar) in c. 1214 A. D. f and this campaign proved a protracted one. 
The Chatesvara inscription claims success for the Orissan general 
Visnu who in his “war with the Moon of the Yavana kingdom. 

(undoubtedly alluding to Sultan Ghyasuddln ‘Iwaz Khiljl) 

performed heroic deeds that baffle description 4 .” The evidence from 
Chatesvara inscription, alluded to by Dr. Qanungo, has also been uti- 
lized by other scholars, like N. N. Vasu 5 , M. M. Chakravarti 6 and 
Dr. H. C. Ray 7 , and all of them make Visnu victorious over Ghiya- 
thuddln ‘Iwaz Khalil. Only R. D. Banerji 8 and, following him, Prof. 
Abdul Majed Khan 9 speak of the claim of victory by both Hindu 
and Muslim sides. We shall take up these points one by one and 
discuss in their historical perspective. 

There is little doubt that the region of Lakhnor was under the 
possession of Laksmanasena at the time of Bakhtayar’s conquest of 
Nadiya. Laksmanasena had waged successful wars against the rulers 
of Orissa during his life time 10 . The Sena inscriptions claim also 
suzerainty over the Orissan kings. The latest contemporary of 
Laksmanasena was Rajaraja III 11 . He is not known to have conquered 
any new territory. Hence it may be presumed that Lakhnor remained 
in the hands of the Senas even after the raid of Nadiya. 

After this victory Bakhtayar made Lakhnauti his seat of govern- 
ment and brought the neighbourhood under his sway. 12 He stayed 

* 

4 History of Bengal , vol. II, ed. by J. N. Sarkar, pp. 21*22 

5 JslSB . 9 1898, p. 322. 

6 Ibid, 1903. p. 1 18, 

7 Dynastic History of Northern India t vol. I, p. 47®s 

8 History of Orissa , vol. I, p. 260. 

9 Indian Culture . vol. XI, p. 5 1 * 

10 History of Bengal , vol. I, ed. by R. C. Majumdar, p. 258. 

1 1 History of Orissa , vol. 1, p. 258. 

12 TabaqaUi~Nasift, Raverty's translation, p. 559. 
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there for “some years,” 13 probably to arrange for the administration 
of the country, and perhaps it was at this time that Husamuddln 
‘lwaz was given the fief of Gangori, ‘All Mardan that of Barsul, and 
Muhammad Sheran those of Santosh and Moseda. 14 Thereafter we 
read in the Tabaqat-i-Ndsiri that “the ambition of seizing the country 
of Turkistan and Tibet began to torment his (Bakhtayar's) brain.” 15 
On p. 573 we are told : Trustworthy persons have related after this 
manner, that Muhammad Mieran and Ahmad Sheran were two 
brothers, two among the Khalj Amirs in the service of Muhammad 
Bakhtayar; and when the latter led his troops towards the mountains 
of Kamrud, and Tibet, he had dispatched Muhammad Sheran and 
his brother, with a portion of his forces towards Lakhnor and 
Jajnagar. When the news of these events (i.e. the death or murder 
of Bakhtayar) reached Muhammad Sheran, he came back from that 
quarter, and returned again to Div-kot.” This is the only passage 
where we arc told that an expedition was sent to Lakhnor and 
Jajnagar, and the time is not just after the conquest of Nadiya, but 
it was before the departure of BaUitayar for Tibet. There is no 
question of establishing any outpost at Lakhnor either now or earlier. 
What was the result of this expedition, we are told nowhere? But, 
we may safely conjecture that whatever Sena power was left in this 
part of Bengal was finished. The mention of the name of Jajnagar 
along with Lakhnor suggests that Muhammad Sheran probably 
advanced right upto the border of Jajnagar, i.e., Orissan kingdom. 
We are nowhere told of any fight or engagement against the Hindu 
king, nor the Hindu sources tell us of any struggle between 
Rajaraja III and Muhammad Sheran. The achievement of this 
expedition also remains unrecorded. But, the fact that Sheran 
came back to Devkot on hearing of Bakhtayar’s death without making 
any arrangement for administration of the raided territory shows that 
his expedition was merely a raid. That Sheran’s expedition did not 
result in any permanent acquisition, is also proved from the fact that 
he retired to Moseda and Santosh in present Rajshahi district after 


13 Ibid., p. 560. 

14 History of Bengal , vol. II, cd. by J. N. Sarkar, p. 13, fn, x. 
13 'fabaqdt-i-Ndsiri , Raverty’s translation, p f 360, 
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being ousted from Devkot, and never thought of going to Lakhnor, 
whither he should have gone if it were in his possession. Therefore, 
there is no reason to believe that Lakhnor was included in Muslim 
territory at this time. There is no evidence to show that it was con- 
quered by Husamuddln ‘Iwaz, or ‘All Mardan, the successors of 
Sh e ran at Devkot. In fact, the Khaljl civil war that broke out after the 
death of Bakhtayar, was not favourable to any new conquest. Minhaj 
only speaks of 'All Mardan sending his troops to various directions, 
but, excepting for amassing of tributes, no other tangible result 
is recorded 16 . The time for conquest came only when Husamuddln 
4 Iwaz united the Khaljls and crowned himself as an independent 
ruler under the new name of Ghiyathuddln ‘Iwaz Khaljl. 

In the meantime, the condition of South-west Bengal, which had 
been overrun by Sheran, changed. In 1211A.D. Rajaraja III was 
succeeded by his famous son Anahgabhlma III. 17 He is known from 
his inscriptions to have extended his territory in the north as well as in 
the west. It may be that he took possession of the kingless South- 
west Bengal, and advanced right upto the border of the Muslim 
kingdom. On the other hand, Ghiyathuddln ‘Iwaz Khaljl had already 
rallied the quarrellous Khaljls under his banner and probably was on 
his way to further conquest. We do not khow at all as to who was 
the aggressor. Probably the Gariga Raja and the Muslim Sultan 
started together for the conquest of the No Man’s Land in South west 
Bengal. There is no justification for Dr. Qanungo’s assertion that 
Lakhnor was first conquered from Muslim hands by the Hindus. We 
have seen already that it did not form part of the Muslim territory. 
There is also no doubt that the two armies met and fought each other. 
The result we shall now study as it is given in the Tabaqat and the 
inscriptions. 

Minhaj says that “the neighbouring rulers of Jajnagar, Bang, 
Kamrud and Tirhut sent to him (Ghiyathuddln ‘Iwaz) tributes, and 
(when) the territory of Lakhnor came into his possession, elephants 
and much treasure fell into his hands, and he posted his own Amirs 
in that place 18 ”. Thus, Minhaj definitely tells that (i) Lakhnor was 

16 TabaqZt-i-Nasiri, Persian text, p. 159. 

17 History of Orissa , vol. I, p. 259. 

18 Tabaqat-i-Nasiri , Persian text, p. 163. 
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conquered and occupied by Ghiyathuddln ‘Iwaz, and (ii) he posted his 
own officers there, i.e., this conquest was not a raid but a permanent 
acquisition. 

On the other hand the Hindu sources tell a different tale. Two 
Sanskrit inscriptions throw light on this struggle. The Chatesvara 
inscription of Anahgabhlma III give the following praise to his minister 
Visnu : - 

ft; sTJRt rlrTW I 

“What more shall I speak o£ his (Visnu’s) heroism. He alone 
foughc against the Muhammadan king, and applying arrows to his 
bow, killed many skilful warriors. Even the gods would assemble in 
the sky to obtain the pleasure of seeing him with their sleepless and 
fixed eyes 19 ”. 

The second is the Bhuvanesvara inscription of Narasiriiha II, men- 
tioning the date 1278 A.D., which says:- 

L. D. Barnett translates. “In his lineage was like a flag the heroic 
Anankabhlma whose profound strength was celebrated by the damsels 
of a multitude hostile kings destroyed by (his) might, (and) who was 
exceedingly proud of (his) similar horses, the speed of which surpassed 
(that of) the Snake’s Foe (Garucla). With good fortune he destroyed 
in battle the Yavana, although he possessed an impetuosity that effec- 
tively advanced (to the attack 20 )”. 

The first inscription, which is of Anahgabhlma himself, gives the 
whole credit to his minister Visnu, while the second inscription, 
which was issued long after his death, bestows the credit upon 
the Raja himself. The first inscription speaks only of his srhcJtcf 
(heroism) shown in “in the war against the Moon of 

Yavana kingdom”. This display of heroism is explained in the first 

19 JASB., 189(2, p. 325. 

M Ep . tnd vol. XIII, p s 153* 
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pada of the same verse : “(He), applying arrows to his bow, killed 
many skilful warriors”. Nothing is said about the result of the 
war. The second inscription definitely speaks of destroying "in battle 
the Yavana" the last word probably standing for the Muslim king or 
his commander. This Yavana is praised in these words : "he possess- 
ed an impetuosity that effectively advanced (to the attack”). Wc 
know from history that Ghiyathuddln’ ‘Iwaz Khalil was not killed in 
this battle. Therefore, the word Yavana may stand for his comman- 
der, or more probably for Musalman warriors who are known from 
the first inscription to have been killed by Visnu. By comparing the 
two inscriptions it seems that the second is only an exaggerated version 
of the first. Any sound scholar, who knows the manner how pane- 
gyrics are written in Sanskrit inscriptions, will not jump to conclude 
that these verses speak of the victory of Anangabhima III. In fact, 
the inscriptions speak only of the heroic fight of Visnu, and the louS 
of lives on the part of the Muslim army. Such claims of heroism 
can also be allowed to a defeated enemy. 

Now, collating the materials from Hindu and Muslim sources, we 
learn that the inscriptions speak only of the Hindu heroism and death 
of Muslim warriors, while Minhaj definitely tells us that (i) Lakhnor 
was conquered and occupied by Ghiyathuddln, and (ii) he posted his 
own officers there. We know from history that Muslim officers were 
thereafter posted there regularly. Therefore, the only reasonable con- 
clusion that we can derive from these sources is that, in spite of 
heroism, the Hindus were defeated, and Ghiyathuddln *Iwaz conquer- 
ed and annexed Lakhnor. 

There is no question of the defeat of the Muslims as was supposed 
by Dr. H. C. Ray, or even of the claim of victory on both the sides, 
as was assumed by R. D. Banerji and Abdul Majed Khan. Their 
conclusion was probably based on Raverty’s translation, which runs: 
vThe parts round about the state of Lakhnauti, such as Jajnagar, the 
countries of Bang, Ramrud and Tirhut, all sent tribute to him; and the 
whole of that territory named Gaur passed under his controL He 
acquired possessionof elephants, wealth and tributes to a great amount”. 
(Pp. 587-89). In this translation the words, "territory of Lakhnor”, 
which wc find in the printed Persian text, is substituted by "teriitory 
of Gaur”, and hence the whole meaning is lost. The earlier portion 
that the neighbouring parts sent tribute to Ghiyathuddln is merely a 
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traditional praise, and hence could not lead to any definite conclusion 
Theretore, on the basis of these materials some of the scholars make 
both sides claim victory, while others credit Anahgabhlma with defi- 
nite victory. 

But, Dr. Qanungo realised the better version of the Persian text 
and hence utilised it in his reconstruction of the history. Even then 
he failed to realize the significane of the Sanskrit inscriptions. His 
real mistake was the assumption that Lakhnor was earlier occupied by 
the Muslims. He says: ‘^Minhaj indirectly corroborates to a certain 
extent the testimony of Chatesvara inscription by a clear hint that 
Lakhnor had slipped out of the hands of the Muslims before ‘Iwaz 
cleared it for himself and appointed his own officers there’* 21 . This 
assumption is unwarranted as we have seen before. In order to embel- 
lish his argument, Dr. Qanungo has brought in the question of Tazkir , 
which Imamzadah of Firuzkoh delivered at Lakhnauti, and interpreted 
it as an exhortation for jihad and stimulation of the war spirit of the 
Muslims, damped on account of the reverse experienced against Orissan 
kings. That this whole interpretation is sheer misrepresentation will 
be clear from the trend of history that we have traced. Dr. Qanungo 
quotes Hodivala as his authority for this interpretation. Hodivala 22 , 
says: “Tazkir does not mean ‘eulogistic speech or commemorative ode 
or speech 5 , as Dowson states, but religious discourse or sermon, a 
‘serious call* or exhortation to lead a holy life in accordance with the 
precepts of Islam and to sacrifice it for the Faith**. Further on, he 
quotes from Gibb*s I bn Batuta , introduction p. 33, that jihad , in 
the early days of Islam, was also an obligation of same degree as 
prayer and fasting, and then he quotes from the Tabaqat-i-Ndsiri, 
p. 310 of the Persian text. There Minhaj says, ‘‘this suppliant (i.e., 
referring to himself), by command, delivered an exhortation (tazkir), 
with the object of (Mqsud bud) stimulating to holy war and the 
merit of fighting against infidels, and efforts to defend the glories of 
Islam, and serve the sublime court, by obeying the orders of the 
legitimate commanders. “This tazkir was given on 10th Muharram, 
655A.H. “within the tent of the sovereignty**, when the Muslim army 
was on march against the Mongol invaders. In this hour of struggle 

2 1 History of Bengal , vol. II, cd. by J. N. Sarkar, p. 22, fn. 1. 

22 Studies in Indo-Moslem History , p. 211. 

IHQ., MARCH, 1954. 
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the tazkir of this kind is understandable. Minhaj himself has clarified 
the meaning by using the words Mqsud bud (with the object of). 
The explicit mention of these words prove that there were other 
meanings of the word tazkir , as is given by Hodivala himself. We 
have to understand the context and the purpose where the word is 
used. That purpose is clear, if we read the context in which Imam- 
zadah of Firuzkoh delivered his tazkir . He was well-known for his 
piety and learning, and in order to give a discourse on this religious 
subject he came to Lakhnauti. He delivered his tazkir in the ‘‘au- 
dience hall” ( darbdr gab) of Ghiyathuddln ‘Iwaz\ for which he was 
given large amount of presents 23 . This discourse was given in the 
usual course of his itinerary, as the famous Imams do, whenever they 
go to other places. There is no comparison at all between this ser- 
mon and the one delivered by Minhaj. The two contexts are 
different, and the meanings also differ. 

To conclude, Lakhnor was for the first time conquered and annex- 
ed by Muslims in the time of Ghiyathuddln ‘Iwaz Kh alil. 

Ahmad Hasan Dani 


23 Tabaqat-i-Nasiri , Persian text, p. 162. 



Origin of Nasir-ud-din Khusrau Shah of Delhi 

Nasir-ud-din Khusrau Shah who succeeded Qutub-ud-din Mubarak 
Khalji on April 27, 1320 and ruled upto 5th September, 1320 was 
the only Indian Muslim to sit on the throne of Delhi during the 
period known as the Sultanate of Delhi (1206-1526 A.D.). The most 
baffling problem about him is his origin. It is, however, certain that 
he was originally a Hindu from Gujarat and had fallen into the hands 
of Ain-ul-mulk Multani during the latter’s campaign in Malwa in 
1305. He was converted to Islam and given the name of Hasan. He 
was enrolled as an attendant in the service of Sultan Alauddin Khalji 
and placed in the custody of Malik Shadi, Deputy Hajib at the 
Court. 1 Regarding the caste to which he originally belonged con- 
temporary writers have given three versions, namely Barado ( ), 

Barao (>'s) and Barwar ( ), which seem to be variants of 

one and the same word. Amir Khusrau in his celebrated work 
entitled Tughluqnama calls Hasan ‘Barado’; 2 Isami says that he was 
originally a ‘Barao’ 3 , and Zia-ud-din Barani describes him as a Barwar. 4 
Later writers have simply adopted one or the other of the last two 
variants; some understood their meanings and while others did not. For 
example, Tarikh-i-Mubarakshahi has Barao; 5 T abqat-i-Akbari has 
Barao, 0 Muntakhab-ut-tawarikh has Barwar, 7 and Ferishta has 
Parwar 8 — no doubt a mistake for Barwar. 8 The Medieval chroniclers 
further describe Hasan as a man of a low caste from Gujarat whose 
members enjoyed a good reputation as dauntless fighters. 9 But as he 
was an Indian Muslim and had the audacity to slay Qutub-ud-din 

1 Barani’s T arikh-i-F irozshahi , Persian Text, p. 381. 

2 Aurangabad Text , p. 19. 

3 Futuh-us-Salatin , Agra Text, p. 362, has parao, which is no doubt the 
scribe’s error who has placed three dots instead of one. 

4 Tarikh-i-Firozshahi . Persian Text, Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, p. 490. 

5 Tarikh-i-Mubarakshahi , p. 85. 

6 T abqat-i-Akbari. vo\. I p. 175. 

7 Muntakhab-ut-T awarikh , vol. I, p 203. 

8 Ferishta , p. 124. 

9 Tughluqnama , p. 19: Barani, p. 519; Ibn Battutah, vol. Ill, p. 198; 
Ferishta , p. 124. 
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Mubarak and capture the throne of Delhi, which had hitherto been 
the monopoly of foreign Turks from Central Asia, the chroniclers who 
belonged to the foreign Muslim stock and were of the clerical 
profession heaped upon him vile epithets, such as base, low-born, 
ungrateful, faithless and cunning. Misled by these unwarranted 
expressions and wrongly assuming that Barwar must be the same as 
modern ‘Parwar* or ‘Parwari’, some European historians have jumped 
to the conclusion that Hasan alias Khusrau Shah was a Parwari or 
despised scavenger whose touch was a pollution to high caste Hindus. 
Briggs, the translator of Ferishta , was the first to observe : ‘‘The 
Parwary is a Hindu outcast, who eats flesh of all kinds, and is deemed 
so unclean as not to be admitted to build a house within the town.” 10 
As Molesworth defined ‘Parwari* as an individual of low caste, 
chiefly employed as village watchmen, gate-keepers, porters, and said 
to be synonymous with Dhed and Mahar”, 11 Edward Thomas, 
another notable writer, endorsed Brigg’s conclusion. 13 Sir Wolseley 
Haig, the latest European authority on the subject, has expressed 
himself even more strongly: “The wretch (Khusrau), “be writes, 
“was by origin a member of one of those castes whose touch is 
pollution to a Hindu, whose occupation is that of scavengers, and 
whose food consists of the carrion which it is their duty to remove from 
byre and field.” 13 Among modern Indian writers who have fallen in 
line with the above European scholars the names of Dr. Ishwari 
Prasad and Dr. Mahdi Husain may be especially mentioned. Nasir- 
ud-din Khusrau’s origin was one of the first controversies that 
Dr. Prasad was called upon to resolve in his D. Litt thesis, entitled 
‘The Qaraunah Turks in India*. He discussed it in a long foot-note 
of over 840 words and ended by accepting Brigg’s views in their 
entirety. (Vide Qaraunah Turks in India , vol. I pp. 8-1 1, fn. 21). 
He has been as bitter against Khusrau as any medieval writer, 
calling him outcast, unclean, parwari whom every one hated and 
despised. Dr. Mehdi Husain opined that “Barwar is probably a 
misprint of Parwar” (Vide Rise and Fall of Muhammad Bin Tu - 

10 Brigg’s Ferishta , Vol. I, p. 38711. 

1 1 Molesworth’s Mar ath ^English Dictionary , 2nd, edition, p. 492. 

12 Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi , p. 1840. 

13 Cambridge History of India t vol. Ill, p. 120. 
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ghluq , p. 2811), and hence endorsed the conclusion of Briggs and 
Wolseley Haig. 

There is, on the other hand, another school of European historians 
who do not attach any value to the foul abuse of the Muslim chroni- 
clers, and are of the opinion that Khusrau Shah was a Parmar Rajput. 
For example, James Bird who translated Mirat-i-Ahmadi into English 
under the title of “History of Gujarat” says that Parwar is nothing else 
than Parmar , 14 He is supported by Bayley 10 and Talboys Wheeler. 16 
The main arguments are that (a) ‘Parmar* has been misread as ‘Parwar* 
by Briggs, and that (b) Khusrau Shah could not have belonged to a 
depressed caste as he and his caste men were noted for their bravery and 
martial talent, and in disregard of personal danger had taken valiant 
parts in a number of battles, and successfully managed the affairs of 
an empire, which it was not possible for scavengers to do. 

Both these theories are based on mere guess or argumentation and 
are, therefore, untenable. In the first place, ‘Pramar* or ‘Parmar* in 
Arabic script cannot be read as ‘Parwar’, as one is written with y* 
and the other with ^ . It is inconceivable that all the scribes and 
editors of nearly a dozen Persian works from Barani to Ferishta 
should have committed such a gross error in spelling, and that it would 
have gone undetected by the modern Persian knowing historians. 
Secondly, had Khusrau Shah really been a Pramar, he would have been 
like the Sisodias, the Rathors and the Kachwahas, designated by the 
general term ‘Rajput* with which the medieval Muslim writers were so 
intimately familiar. At any rate, he would not have been dubbed a 
low caste Hindu. It is too much to suppose that all the medieval 
Indian historians from Amir Khusrau to Ferishta were ignorant of “the 
intricate and obscure nomenclature of Hindu tribes and castes’*, as the 
late Professor Hodivala 17 has attempted to argue* and as we shall pre- 
sently see, there is no doubt that at least Amir Khusrau, Barani, 
Nizam-ud-din Ahmad and Badauni were acquainted with the caste to 
which Khusrau Shah originally belonged. And finally the names 
of Khusrau Shah’s relatives who were Hindus, such as, Jaharia and 
Randhol (not Ranidhol as Professor Sri Ram Sharma wrongly supposes) 

14 History of Gujarat , p. 167. 

15 Local Muhammadan Dynasties , Gujarat, p. ^xn. 

16 History of India from the Earliest Age , vol. IV, part J, p. 68. 

17 Studies in Indo-Muslim History , p. 370. 
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are suggestive of a low origin and certainly not of Pramar or any other 
high caste among the Hindus 18 . 

Nor does the theory of Khusrau Shah’s ‘Bhangi’ origin stand the 
test of historical criticism. Firstly, medieval authorities describe him 
as a man of low caste, but not one of them says that he or his 
ancestors belonged to the scavenger caste. This theory owes its 
origin to the fertile imagination of Briggs who has been unsuspectingly 
followed by some other European writers. Secondly, in Gujarat to 
which Khusrau Shah and his caste fellows belonged and to which 
province they fled after their defeat at the hands of Ghazi Tughluq 
in 1320 A.D., scavengers are not called Parwaris — the term which 
Briggs and Edward Thomas sought to identify with Barwar or Parwar — 
and the Gujaratis do not recognise it as a synonym of Dhed or Mahar. 
Thirdly, all authorities, contemporary and later, maintain that Khusrau 
Shah and his caste-men were brave warriors and that some of them 
were well-to-do men of standing and reputation in the country. 
Scavengers who are a down-trodden people never enjoyed any reputa- 
tion for courage in war and administration. 

In spite of these obvious difficulties the present writer is unable to 
agree with Professor Hodivala, Dr. K. S. Lai and Professor Sri Ram 
Sharma that “the real name of the tribe or caste to which Khusrau 
belonged is not known and cannot he ascertained .” 19 Any first-rate 
scholar of medieval Indian History acquainted with contemporary 
sources in original Persian will readily concede that the various terms 
used by our authorities to denote Khusrau’s caste are the variants of 
one and the same word, namely ‘Barwar’ which is employed by his 
exact contemporary Zia-ud-din Barani whenever he refers to Khusrau’s 
origin. It is equally certain that Barwar (jh;- ) Barani and other 
first-rate Persian chroniclers is nothing else but Bharwar ( ^ ^ ) 
or Bharvad ( 3 )^ y ), all the three of which are written almost identi- 
cally in Arabic script, and in Persian Shikast (cursive writing of MSS) 
they look absolutely alike and can be easily confounded. According 
to a standard Gujarati dictionary Bharvad or Bharvar means a 

18 Barani in Elliot and Dowson, vol. Ill, p. 222; and Tabqat-i-Akbari , 
vol. I, p. 187. 

19 Studies in Indo-Muslim History , p. 369; History of the Khaljis t p. 351; 
Nasir-ud-din Khusrau Sliah in Indian Historical Quarterly , 1950. 
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shepherd , 20 and Bharvads abound in Gujarat, the home-province of 
Khusrau, and many of them were then, as now, well-to-do people and 
engaged in sheep-farming and agriculture. The shepherd is not a 
high caste among the Hindus; nor is it as low as *Chamar\ ‘Dhanuk*, 
‘Pasi* or ‘Bhangi’ (Scavenger). In social status Bharvad or gadaria 
(as he is called in Uttar Pradesh) is on par with ‘Ahir\ ‘Kurmi* and 
‘Lodha\ and is very hardy and brave. On account of these qualities 
Bharvads were employed by nobles and kings as attendants, gate- 
keepers, personal servants and troops. Nizam-ud-din Ahmad is right 
when he says that Bharvads were employed as household servants 
and were found in plenty in Gujarat . 21 Yahaya is equally right in 
describing Khusrau a pasban or gate-keeper , 23 and Ferishta in 
designating him as one of the pahalwans or wrestlers of Gujarat . 23 It 
is thus certain that Nasir-ud-din Khusrau Shah belonged originally to 
the shepherd or Bharvad caste of Gujarat. 

Professor Sri Ram Sharma has recently added to the complexity of 
the problem by propounding yet another theory, namely that Khusrau 
Shah on his accession repudiated Islam and attempted to re-establish 
Hindu domination in the country, though he did not assume for 
himself Hindu name and title. ‘‘It is but natural”, writes Professor 
Sharma, “that on his accession to the throne he should go back to his 
original faith. He lived in the royal palace of his predecessors, and 
with the accession of a Hindu king, Hindu rites of worship displaced 
Muslim rites in the palace. Like Ajit Singh of Jodhpur in the 
eighteenth century, Khusrau did not take a Hindu title as a reigning 
king 24 . ..This view is not based on any contemporary or even later 
record and betrays a desire to read in the Persian texts more than what 
their authors intended to convey. No writer from Amir Khusrau 
down to Ferishta anywhere says definitely or even by implication that 
Khusrau Shah had forsaken Islam or that he wanted to set up a 
Hindu Raj. On the contraty, the historian Nizam-ud-din Ahmad 
writes in clear terms that “As most of the Bharwars were Hindus, 

20 Jodnikosh of Shri D. B . Kalekar y published by Gujarat Vidyapitha. 

21 Tabqat-i-Akbari , vol. I, p. 176. 

22 TarikhA-Mubarakshaht p. 82. 

23 Ferishta , vol. I, p. 124. 

24 Vide his paper referred to earlier. 
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Islamic ways received a set-back and the rites of the Hindus got 
encouragement and propagation. Idol worship was publicised and the 
mosques were desecrated.** 25 This categorical evidence knocks the 
bottom out of Professor Sharma’s theory and proves conclusively that 
Khusrau Shah remained a Muslim as before, and the Hindu worship 
in the palace was conducted by those of his relatives who were Hindu 
by faith. 

A. L. Srivastava 


25 Tabqa£-i*Akbart t Vol. I, p, 187. 



Rana Udayasimha and the Sur Emperors of Delhi 

The story is well known to all students of the history of Rajasthan 
as to how the dutiful nurse Panna saved the life of Udayasimha, a 
younger son of Rana Samgramasiiiiha (Sathga), after the murder of 
Rana Vikramaditya (Vikramajit) by Vanavlra, how Vanavna occupied 
the Guhilot throne of Chitor while Udayasimha lived incognito at 
Kumbhalgarh, and how Udayasimha ultimately recovered the throne of 
his ancestors. 1 G.H. Ojha assigns the following dates to these events: 
(1) V.S. 1593 ( x 536 A.D.) — murder of Vikramaditya and accession 
of Vanavlra; (2) V.S. 1594 (1537 A.D.) — Udayasiihha’s recognition 
as the Rana of Mewar, by the feudatories at Kumbhalgarh, at the age 
of 15; and (3) V.S. 1597 (1540 A.D.) — occupation of Chitor by 
Udayasimha. In 1567 A.D., during Udayasimha’s reign, the Mughal 
emperor Akbar conquered Chitor, the old capital of Mewar, and the 
area around it, and the Rana took shelter in the hilly regions of his 
dominions. He died in V.S. 1628 (1572 A.D.) and was succeeded 
by his valiant son Pratapasimha. Rana Udayasimha was thus a con- 
temporary of all the monarchs of the Sur dynasty which flourished at 
Delhi in 1539-56 A.D. But nothing is as yet definitely known as 
regards the Rana’s relations with the Sur s. 

The Sur dynasty was founded by the great Slier Shah (1539-45 
A.D.). The only other ruler of any importance in this dynasty was 
his son and successor Islam Shah (1545-54 A.D.) whose name, ‘ cor- 
rupted by some historians, by the figure known as imala , into Isllm 
Shah and again into Salim Shah”, is correctly given in his coin 
legends. 3 

As will be seen below, according to the Muslim historians, Sher 
Shah occupied Chitor sometime in 1543 or 1544 A.D., although they 
are silent as to whether the Rana offered his allegiance to the Sur 
emperor or continued to rule in parts of Mewar outside the Chitor 

t J. Tod, Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, Calcutta edition vol. I, 
PP* 334 fh; G, H. Ojha, U day pur RdjyakZ ItihZs • (RZjputZneka ttihas , vol. I), 
pp. 713 if. 

a Cambridge History of tndia f vol. IV, p. 58, 

1HQ., MARCH, I954. 
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region as an independent ruler. There is no reference to the Sur 
occupation of Chitor in the work of Tod who mainly relied on the 
Rajput chronicles. While briefly describing Slier Shah’s campaigns in 
Rajputana against - the powerful Rathor king, Maladeva, of Jodhpur, 
Wolseley Haig says, “He (Slier Shah) left Khavass Khan and 4 Isa 
Khan Niyaz! to establish his authority in Marwar and marched to 
Chitor, the keys of which were sent to him by« the officer who held it 
on behalf of Raua Uday Singh of Mewar”. 3 K.R. Qanungo observes, 
“He (Sher Shall) spent a few months at Agra and rejoined his camp 
at Ajmir about the middle of June 1544. From Ajmir he marched 

towards Chitor which lie easily acquired Mewar had not yet 

recovered from the evil effects of the civil dissensions which ended 
with the installation of the boy king Udai Singh in 1542 A.D. (see 
Tod’s Rajasthan f pp. 330-333). Chitor was placed in charge of Shams 
Khan, a brother of Khawas Khan (Dorn’s History of the Afghans , p. 
140), Mian Ahmad Sarwani and Husain Khan Khilji (Abbas MS., p. 

2 35 ) "•* 

Ojha quotes Abbas Sarwanl’s Tdrlkh i Sher ShdhV, according to 
which Sher Shah advanced against Chitor in A.H, 950 (1543 A.D.) 

after having dispersed Maladeva’s forces: “Sher Shah marched 

towards the fort of Chitor. When he was yet 1 2 Kos from the fort of 
Chitor, the Raja who was its ruler sent him the keys. When Sher Shah 
came to Chitor, he left in it the younger brother of Khawas Khan, 
Mian Ahmad Sarwani and Hussain Khan Khilji. Sher Shah himself 
marched towards Kachwara.” But the author of the Udaypur Rdjyakd 
Itihds observes, “It was almost the beginning of Udayasiriiha’s reign. 
Thus it is possible that Udayasimha considered it unwise to fight with 
Sher Shah and managed to send him away after making peace with 
him. Neither the Persian histories nor the local chronicles explain, as 
is expected in such a case, how Chitor came back into Udayasiihha’s 
possession (if it had been occupied by the Surs).” c N. B. Roy who has 
dealt with the history of Sher Shah’s successors 7 docs not suggest that 

3 Cambridge History of India , vol IV, p. 55. 

4 Sher Shah y pp. 332-33. 

5 Elliot and Dowson, Histoty of India as told by its own Historians , vol, 
IV, p. 406. 

6 Op . cit.y p. 718, 

7 Successors of Sher Shah . Dacca, 1934. 
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any of them had anything to do with Mewar. Recently I had occa- 
sion to examine a piece of evidence suggesting that Rana Udayasirnha 
of Mewat not only acknowledged the suzerainty of Sher Shah but even 
continued his allegiance to the Sur dynasty down to the early years of 
the reign of Islam Shah, son and successor of that monarch. 

About the end of the year 1952 and the beginning of 1952, I 
was travelling in certain parts of Madhya Bharat and Rajasthan in 
search of inscriptions. In that connection I visited Jaipur in January 
1953. There are no inscriptions among the exhibits of the Jaipur 
Museum; but I was allowed to examine some of the old impressions 
of cpigraphic records, which are preserved in that Museum. For this, 

I am thankful to Dr. S. P. Srivastava, Chief Superintendent of 
Archaeology and Museums, Rajasthan, who is in charge cf the institu- 
tion. Amongst the impressions which I received from Dr. Srivastava 
for examination, one reveals the existence of a medieval stone inscrip- 
tion in 17 lines. From a note on the impression itself it is learnt 
that the epigraph was found on a step-well called Ganesh Baorl at Toda 
Raisingh. As I am informed by Dr. Srivastava and Mr. U. C. 
Bhattacharya of the Rajputana Museum, Ajmer, Toda Raising lies 
within the boundaries of the present Jaipur District (old Jaipur State.) 
of Rajasthan, not far from Baghera in the Ajmer State. Mr. Bhatta- 
charya also drew my attention to Cunningham’s Archaeological 
Survey of India Reports , vol. VI, pp. 124-32, for the history and 
antiquities of this place and to D. R. Sahni’s Archaeological Remains, 
and Excavations at Sambhar, pp. 8-9, for brief notices of the iriscrip-, 
tions that were found there. The inscription under discussion was. 
known to Sahni who however failed to realise its importance. 

The inscription bears the date: Vikrama Saiiivat 1604 and Salt# 
1469, Margaslrsa-badi 2. The date falls in November 1547 AJX 
It is stated that on the said date three rulers were associated with the 
locality where the well bearing the inscription under notice now 
stands. . The first of these was Raja R 3 machandra Ra;va who was the 
son of Raja Prthviraja and the grandson of Raja .Suryaseni also called 
Rajadhiraja . Raja Ramachandra Rava, whose son, Kt 4 mdra Parasurama, 
is also mentioned in the record, was apparently the feudatory chief in 
whose territory the locality where the well had been excavated was 
situapcdv . The inscription next mentions Pdtisdha Asalema Sahi (i.e. 
the emperor Islam Shah; cf. the form Istim) who is described as a 
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Sarvabhattma monarch and as the son of Pdtisdha Sera Sahi Sura (i.e. 
the emperor Sher Shah Sur). Then follows the mention of Rana 
Udayasithhadeva who is described as the son of Raja Sariigramadeva 
and as the ruler of the Kumbhalamera rdjya. It is clear that Raja 
Ramachandra Rava was a subordinate chief under Rana Udayasiriiha 
of Kumbhalmcra while the latter owed allegiance to the Sur emperor 
Islam Shah # 

The date of the record shows that Rana Udayasiriiha acknowledged 
the suzerainty of the Sur dynasty at least till the close of the year 
1547 A.D. It seems therefore that the Rana offered allegiance to 
Sher Shah in 1543 or 1544 A.D. and that he continued to rule as a 
feudatory of the Surs for some years even after Sher Shah’s death and 
Islam Shah’s accession to the throne. There is no reason to believe 
that Islam Shah himself subdued Udayasiriiha. 

The mention of Rana Udayasiriiha as the ruler of the kingdom of 
Kumbhalmera seems to suggest that he was staying at Kumbhalgarh 
till the end of 1547 A.D. while the fort of Chitor continued to be in 
the possession of the Afghan governors employed by the Sur emperors. 
Apparently the presence of a strong Afghan garrison at Chitor preven- 
ted Udayasiriiha from throwing off the Sur yoke. When exactly the 
Rana succeeded in freeing himself from the domination of the Surs 
cannot be determined in the present state of our knowledge. 

When the celebrated Afghan general Kliawas Khan took refuge in 
the hills of Kumaun, Islam Shah is stated to have recorded a solemn 
oath that he had forgiven all his past offences and begged him to attend 
at Court and proceed against the Rana of Udaypur who had again raised 
his head, plundered several of the royal possessions and carried off the 
wives and daughters of Muslims, as none of the nobles had succeeded 
in their measures against the Rana; at the same time however orders 
were sent to the governor of Sambhal to put the General to death as 
soon as he should come within reach. 8 This took place in A.H. 959, 
corresponding to 1551 A.D., according to some authorities 9 . Rana 
Udayasiriiha thus seems to have thrown off his allegiance to the Surs 

8 Cf. Cambridge History of India, op , cit. f p. 595 Roy* op cit.> p. 33; 
Elliot and Dowson, op cit. r pp . 531. 

9 Cf. BsuUuni's Mt 4 nfakbab'tftmT^wdnkh f Ranking's trans., vol. I, pp. 
525-26, 
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before the date of Khawas Khan’s murder 10 . The reference to the Sur 
territory which was plundered by the Rana and from where Muslim 
women were carried away seems to point to the reoccupation of Chitoj- 
by the Guhilot ruler. The use of the word “again” in connection 
with the Rana's rebellion may suggest that one of his earlier revolts 
was suppressed by the Sur s before the date of Islam Shah’s letter to 
Khawas Khan. 

Sher Shah’s policy and achievements in Rajputana have been sum- 
med up by Qanungo in the following words: “In Rajputana Sher 
Shah made no attempt to uproot the local chiefs or to reduce them to 

thorough subjection He did not aim at the complete subversion of 

their independence •••Sher Shah was content with holding all the im- 
portant stations and lines of communication in that country, which 
could make his authority felt in the various States and enable him to 
concentrate his troops against any of them in case of emergency ...The 
possession of Chitor was essential to the formation of the quadrilateral 
(formed by the fortresses of Ajmir, Jodhpur, Mount Abu and Chitor) 
designed for isolating the principal Rajput States from one another and 
especially for preventing the irruption of the Rathors from 
their retreat at Siwana” (op. tit., pp. 333-34). The author does not 
clearly state whether any of the Rajput rulers acknowledged the 
suzerainty of the Sur emperor. Moreover we have little information 
from the Muslim historians as to how long the Stirs succeeded in 
maintaining the position gained in Rajputana by the founder of 
their house. Roy’s work is totally silent on this point. 

Tod does not give any information regarding the recovery of the 
Jodhpur region by Maladeva from the Afghans (op* cit. t vol. II, p. 
30). But B. N. Reu in his Mdrwdrkd Itihds , Vol. I, pp. 131-32, 
gives the following facts : Sher Shah occupied the Jodhpur region of 
Marwar in 1544 A.D. and left Khawas Khan at Jodhpur as his 

10 The date of Khawas Khan’s murder is sometimes given as 1546 A ; D. 
(cf. Cambridge History of India , op. cit. t p. 59) and 1550 A. D.~A. H. 957 
(Elliot and Dowson, op. cit.> p. 532, note 1). The first of the two dates is 
however impossible unless it is believed that the hostility attributed to the 
Rina in Islam Shah's communication to Khawas Kha<n was a mere bluff. But 
the probability is that the Rana's revolt and act of aggression were widely 
known facts. Our inscription shows that Rana Udayasimha did not shake off 
hh allegiance to Islam Sh^h before the end of 1547 A. D, 
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viceroy; the Sur occupation of parts of Mar war lasted only for about 
pne year and a half; Maladeva (1532-62 A.D.) drove out the 
Afghans froril Jodhpur before the end of V.S. 1603 (1546 A.D.). 
Unfortunately no authority has been cited in support of the last 
statement. Whether Rana Udayasimha helped the Rathors in ousting 
the Afghans from Jodhpur is difficult to determine, although that is 
nor improbable. But the Rana does not appear to have continued 
his allegiance to the Surs for any considerable length of time after the 
expulsion of the Afghans from Marwar. This is possibly suggested 
by the prominent mention of the Rana’s aggression in Islam Shah’s 
communication to Khawas Khan, which does not speak of Maladeva, 
often described in Muslim sources as the most powerful ruler in 
Rajputana. Thus the date of the Rathor success against the Afghans 
at Jodhpur may actually be a little later than that suggested by Reu. 

Reu also refers to the existence of Khawas Khan’s tomb, now 
called Khasga Fir’s Dargah, at Jodhpur (op. cit ., p. 132, note 3). 
This possibly suggests that Jodhpur was under Muslim occupation 
till the time of the death of Khawas Khan. 

The inscription throws welcome light on the extent of 
Udayasimha’s dominions. Cunningham says, ‘Thoda was originally 
founded by the Dhoda or Dhore tribe from whom the present name 
of the place, Thoda or Thore, is said to be derived. Thoda next 
came into the possesssion of the Solankis, under Siddha Rai Solanki, 
in Samvat 1131 ...Thoda passed out of the hands of the Solankis in 
Samvat 1360 when it was taken by the Cohans — probably in the 
time of Hara Raja Cohan who founded BundL On the extension 
of the power of the Kacchwahas of Amber, they took Thoda from 
the Cohans and held it for some years. The possession of Thoda 
was next made over to the Sisodias by one of the Mughal emperors 
of Delhi’ (op. cit p. 126), The first of these Sisodia rulers of Toda 
Raising was Raising (Rayasimha) whose name the place now bears. 
But it will be seen that the bardic traditions, on which Cunningham 
relied, have nothing to say about the inclusion of Toda in the 
dominions of the Ranas of Mewaj:. The fact that the ruler of Toda 
acknowledged the supremacy of Rana Udayasirhha in 1547 A.D. is 
thus very interesting. It shows that the bardic traditions are defec- 
tive as & source of history. 


D. C. SirCar’ 



Early Rulers of Mewar and their Fights 
with the Arabs* 

7. Bdppd's son and successor Khummdn I: 

His fight with the Arabs 

Bappa’s son and successor, according to the genealogy of the 
Aitpur record, was Khumman I who ascended the throne of Mewar in 
754 A.D. He was, therefore, undoubtedly a contemporary of Pratihara 
Nagabhatta I of Bhinmal whose known date is 756 A.D. and 
of Cahaman Raja Guvaka I, the successor of Durlabha I or Doola Rai 
of Sambhar. No detailed information of Khumman Vs reign is as 
yet available except that after his accession he had to fight, as the 
bards mention, against a foreign army, 51 most probably the Arabs, 
from Sindh who entering Raj pu tana seems to have faced a coalition 
of the Rajput Rajas of the vicinity. No serious attempt has ever 
been made to examine the truth of these traditional assertions about 
this Arab invasion. Scholars 53 attribute these events to have taken 
place in the reign of Khummfm II (813 A.D, to 830 A.D,), who 
was the fifth in descent from Bappa. As the Rajput sources and the 
Muslim chronicles are confused and very meagre in information, it is 
difficult to ascertain the details of this event. A critical examination of 
the Indian records and the accounts of the Arab writers, nevertheless, 
establishes that the Arabs had led one more expedition to western 
India about the middle of the 8th century some time between 734 
A.D. and 758 A.D. Khumman I and his contemporaries Guvaka I and 
Nagabhatta I (756 A.D.) must have fought and routed the raiders. 

Raj Sekhar Suri, the Jain author of the Prabandhakosa a work 
composed in 1348 A.D., in describing the genealogy of the kings 
of the Cahaman family of Sakambhari refers to a Muslim invasion of 
that kingdom in the time of Govind Raj. The sixth king of this 
line counting from Vasudeva, who ruled in Samvat 608 was Govind 

# Continued from p, 331 of vol. XXIX, No. 4. 

51 Tod : vol I, pp. 184-96. 

52 Ojha, His. of Raj., vol. I pp. 420 and 422.24; D. C. Ganguli, Article on 
*A forgotten Moslem invasion' in the Proceedings of Indian History Congress 
1938, p. 183. 

53 Report on Sanskrit Mss . in Southern India , by Hultzsch, No. Ill, p. 1x4, 
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Raj and the thirteenth king was Gandu who according to Raj Sekhar 
defeated Sultan Mahmud, Gandu is identified with Govind Raj II 
whose father or brother Durlabhraj was ruling in 999 A.D. As there 
were only two kings of the name Govindraj in this branch of the 
Cahamans, Govindraj mentioned as the sixth king of this branch in 
Prabandhakosa is to be identified with Govindraj I also known as 
Guvaka I, as ‘ Prthvirdjvijaya Mahdkdvya :>i a more reliable source 
for the genealogy of* the Cahaman kings clearly mentions that 
Govindraj was the son and successor of Durlabna I. Govindraj 1 alias 
Guvaka I was a feudatory of the Gurjara Pratihara Nagabhatta I (756 
A.D.) as is evident from the fact that in the Hansot Copper plate he 
is reported to have obtained the tide of ‘Vira* for his bravery at the 
court of Nagavaloka or Nagabhatta I. 65 The Prabandhakosa states that 
Govindraj I defeated the Sultan Vega Varisa. Though the Praban- 
dhakosa is a work of later date and fails to record the correct name of 
Govind Raja’s muslim adversary, yet its reference to an Arab invasion 
relates to an actual occurrence which finds corroboration in a passage of 
Biladari in Fatahal Balddn :j 6 which runs as follows: — 

‘The Kalifa al-Mansur (754-775 A. D.) sent to Sindh Hasham 
son of Amru-al-Taghlabi, and he reduced those places which still held 
out. He sent Amru son of Jamal in boats to Narand. He also sent 
a force to the territories of ‘Hind’; subdued Kashmir (not the present 
Kashmir but parts of the Punjab) and took many prisoners and slaves. 
He went to Kandahar in boats and conquered it. He destroyed the 
‘budd’ there and built in its place a mosque.” 

Commenting on these lines the learned editor of the third volume of 
Cambridge History of India further informs that Hasham also reduced 
Multan and captured Qandail, which might be identified with Zihri 
in Baluchistan about 57 miles south west of Gatidava; and Kandharo 
on the south western border of the present Balia wal pur state. He is 
also reported to have sent a naval expedition to Gujrat under the com- 
mand of Umar bin Jamal but he returned unsuccessful after a discom- 
fiture. At last Hasham himself proceeded to Broach and captured 

54 Prithvirdjvijay Mahdkauya, ed. by Ojha and Guleri, p. 105, verse 20 
of Sarg V. 

55 EL, vol. II, p. 121. 

56 Elliot : vol. I, p. 1 27; also see p. 444* foot note 3. 
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Gandhar, a place near about it. He destroyed the ‘Budd* (or an image) 
there and built in its place a mosque 57 . 

The above remarks to a great extent support the contention that 
an Arab invasion on western India did take place about the middle o£ 
the 8th century when Bappa’s son and successor Khumman I adorned 
the throne of Mewar as a vassal o£ the mighty Gurjara Pratihara 
Nagahatta I who was then the king of a major portion o£ Rajputana 
and Gujrat. He seems to have joined hands with Guhila Khumman 
I and the Cahaman Raja Guvaka I or Govindraj and some of his other 
feudatory princes to put a check to the progress o£ the Arab forces. 
Thus the report of the Prabandhakosa about Govindraj or Guvaka I’s 
fight with the Arabs and the traditional information about Khumman 
Vs engagement with the foreign foes and the statement of the Gwalior 
Prasasti quoted above regarding Nagabhatta Vs victory over the 
‘Baluchi Miecchas’ may be accepted as true. The allied army, it 
seems, succeeded in repulsing Hasham who could not proceed beyond 
Broach. This incident, almost a forgotten and neglected one, can be 
reckoned as the foreign invasion in which Khumman I participated 
and earned the immortal glory still attached to the name. 

The early recorders including Col. Tod, for want of adequate 
knowledge of real history, have confused this invasion of Hasham 
(about 755 A. D.) with that of Bashar which took place in the 1st 
quarter of the 9th century when Al-Mammun was the Caliph at 
Bagdad and Khumman II (812-30), the fifth descendent of Bappa was 
ruling at Chitor. But a careful study of the Rajput annals and the 
chronological considerations about these rulers reveal that it was Khum- 
man I and not Khumman II who fought the advancing Arabs of 
Hasham. Hence it is wrong to say that Khumman I faced no foreign 
invader or that it was he who partook in the conflict with the forces 
of Caliph Al-Mammun which are narrated at a great length in Khum~ 
man Rdso, 

• 

8. Mewar under the vassalage of the imperial 
Gurjara Pratiharas of Kanauj 

It is quite reasonable to believe that since the days of Nagabhatta I 
and Vacsaraj the Guhilots of Mewar owed allegiance to the mighty 


57 CH., 1, vol III, p 9. 
1HQ., MARCH, I954. 
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Pratiharas whose empire by then included whole o£ the north from 
Marwar and Broach in the west to Bengal in the east. Khumman I 
according to the Aitpur Prasasti was succeeded by his son Mattat whom 
Col. Tod 58 and the bards have written as Mangal. He is said to have 
usurped the throne by murdering his own father. The Chitor inscrip- 
tion’ 9 of 1274 A. D. says that he was victorious over Malwa. This 
campaign in Malwa, he seems to have undertaken in the train of his 
over-lord Pratihara Vatsaraj who was defeated and driven out of Malwa 
by Rastrakuta Raja Dhruva Raj and his chief Rathor Karkka Raj of 
Lata. But the parricide failed to win the regard and support of the 
Rajput chiefs of Mewar and was ultimately driven out of the state. 
The throne of Mewar then passed on in succession to Bhartrpatta I 
and his son Singh. The Chatsu branch of the Guhilots traces their 
pedigree from Ishan Bhatta, the younger brother of Singh 00 . Bhartrpatta 
and both his sons, Singh of Mewar and Ishan Bhatta of Chatsu ruled 
as vassals of Vatsaraj and Nagabhatta II (793-833 A. D.) and it is not 
wrong to assume that it was Nagabhatta II who conquered Matsya 
Desa ( eastern Rajputana ) and installed the Guhilots to rule as his 
feudatories at Chatsu ( in Jaipur division ). The history of the reign 
of these two princes, Bhartrpatta and Singh, though missing must not 
have been devoid of heroic deeds. By the year 812 A. D. 61 Khumman 
II occupied the ‘Gaddi* of Mewar after Singh and he was also a vassal 
of the imperial Pratihara Nagabhatta II. 

The history of the rise of Gurjara Pratiharas as sovereign power in 
northern India is the story of the military exploits of Nagabhatta II 
(800-36 A. D. ) and his more vigorous successors, undertaken by 
them in the first half of the 9th century and after. During the years 
799 and 801 A. D. Nagabhatta II subdued the rulers of Andhra, 
Vidarabha, Kalinga, and Sindh. About these very days he was attack- 
ed by Rastrakuta ruler Govind III who inflicted on him a crushing 
defeat. By the year 812 A. D. he annexed the kingdom of 
Kanauj after deposing Cakrayudha a protege of Dharmapal of Bengal 
whom he vanquished in a sanguinary contest at Mudgagiri (Monghyr). 

58 Tod . vol. I, p. 296. 

59 Tod , Bhawanagar Jns ti pp. 74-77 

60 £/., vol. I, pp. 13-17 

61 TW., vol. 1, p, 291. 
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Emboldened by this victory he led a campaign to Bengal and defeat- 
ed Dharmapal. At Sambhar his vassal and contemporary was Guvaka 
II, the grandson of Guvaka I, who according to Prithvirdjivjaya 
Mahakavya 02 married his sister Kalavati to the king of Kanyakubja or 
Kanauj, most likely Nagabhatta II. The Gwalior Prasasti further 
represents that Nagabhatta won victories against Anartta (North 
Kathiawar), Malwa, the Matsya, Kirat (the Himalayan region), 
and the Turuskas (the Arabs from Sindh) and made successful attacks 
on the Rastrakutas of the Deccan. These events occupying a period of 
twenty years from 813 to 833 A. D. made him the master of 
practically the whole of the northen India. 0 - 

9. Khumman II: Traditions about his clash 
with the Arabs 

The above mentioned facts about the extensive conquests made by 
Nagabhatta II leave little doubt that Khumman II, the fifth in descent 
from Bappa, must have also acknowledged the sovereignty of the 
mighty Pratihara Nagabhatta and fought for his overlord in most of 
his exploits. Traditions confirming this statement declare that Khum- 
maln fought twenty four great battles and that his name like that of 
Caesar became a family distinction 04 . A later work named Khumman 
Rdso , by Dalpat Vijaya, a poet of Dingala, narrates that ‘Mahmud 
Khurasanpat’ invaded Chitor and made a demand for tribute. The 
chief object of Khumman Rdso is to celebrate the defence made on 
this occasion. It also contains a long catalogue of the princes who 
aided in defending this bulwark of the Hindu faith. Though Khum - 
man Rdso , by the recensions as yet available is not regarded as the 
standard book of history, composed as it was during the 17th century, 
yet, poets, as Hume remarks, ‘though they disfigure the most certain 

62 Prithvirdjvijdya-Mahdkdvya , s. v. verses 21-22* 

63 £/., vol. 18, p. 108, 112 verse 11 ; Indian Historical Quarterly, y ol. 
XX, pp. 72-75 ; R. S. Tripathi: Hist . of Ancient India , p. 320. The verse in 
question reads as follows: — “Of him (i.e. Nagabhatta), whose mode of life was 
beneficial to all mankind, the incomprehensible royal qualities (like eloquence, 
statesmanship etc.) became manifest in the world, even from boyhood, by his 
forcible seizure of the hill forts of the kings of Anartta, Malwa, Kirat, 
Turuskas, Vatsa and Matsya”. 

64 Tod. t vol. I, p. 286. 
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history by their fictions and use strange liberties with truth when they 
are the sole historians, have commonly some foundation for their 
wildest exaggerations/ The list of princes who came to the aid of 
Kumman on the eve of this invasion, as mentioned in this work, is 
mostly fictitious 6 * knowing as we do that such motley arrays are a 
favourite bardic theme. With all this, the main fact centring round 
this events in Raso that an alien invasion did take place must have 
had its foundation on some older record or work now missing. As 
the aforesaid Gwalior Prasasti corroborating the Raso account also 
informs that Khumman II*s overlord Nagabhatta II fought with the 
‘Turuskas’ or Mussalmans, it is most probable that some time 
between 813 and 833 A. D. an Arab general did attack Rajputana by 
way of Sindh but his advance was checked by a strong coalition of the 
then Rajput rulers in western India which must have included 
Nagabhatta II, Khumman II, Guvaka II and the others of the 
Pratihara feudatories. 

Tod says that ‘Mahmud Khurasanpat* referred to in the Khumman 
Raso is a misreading for Mammun, i.e. the Abbaside Caliph Al- 
Mammun (c. 813-36), who got Indian dependencies from his father 
Harun. The governor of Sindh during the Caliphate of Al-Mammun 
was Bashar, son of Daud who is reported to have rebelled against the 
Caliph, and Ghassan who was sent to suppress his revolt, carried him 
to Baghdad and left as his own deputy in Sindh, a man named Musa, 
son of Yahiya, son of Khalid, son of Barmak. This active and energe- 
tic Barmacide ruled till his death in 836 A. D. 66 The muslim autho- 
rities maintain that as a result of the efforts of his general in Sindh a 
portion of Hind was also conquered and annexed to the empire of 
Al-Mammun. Fatuhal Baldan 6 * states, “Musa killed Bala, king of 
Ash-Sharki although the latter had given him 500 thousand dirhams 
to preserve his life. Bala was faithful to Ghassan and wrote to him, 
in the presence of his army, through the princes who were with him, 
but his request was rejected.’* In the present state of our knowledge 
of these facts, it is difficult to say anything definite about this fight 

65 Ibid., vol. I, p, 290 foot note 1. 

66 CHL, vol. Ill, p. 9 

67 Elliot, vol. I, p. 128. Also see on pp. 441-42. The name of r Baia* 
could not as yet be properly identified. 
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of Musa and Bala, who is referred to as king of the East, yet these 
references make one to believe that Musa in the first quarter of the 
gth century led his forces into Hindustan and fought a coalition of the 
Rajput Rajas of Western India, who seemed to have offered a stubborn 
opposition with the consequences that this expedition of the Arabs, 
like the two previous ones also failed to achieve the desired end of 
obtaining a foothold on the mainland of Hindustan. 

M. L. Mathur 



The Janapada and the Greek Oity-State 

Janapada analogous to City-State — The Carana , Gotra and 
Janapada were three typical Paninian institutions of educational, social 
and political life respectively. It is not without significance that the 
term Janapada is conspicuous by absence in the Vedic Samhitas. It 
occurs only in the latest phase of the Brahmana period, and finds its 
full development in the Astddhyayi. A comparative study of human 
societies affords innumerable analogies, and we find ummistakable 
parallels between the Janapada in India and the City-State in 
Greece. Both flourished at about the same period. In Greece a large 
number of City-States represented so many isolated communities, which 
were self-contained and had their own systems of government, but all 
of them had similar social and religious customs and institutions. 
A few of them like Athens and Sparta were more important 
than others, 

Janapadas in India — h\ India the number of Janapada (States) was 
quite large. Panini gives a rich picture of Janapadas extending from 
Kamboja (head-waters of the Oxus) to Asmaka and Sauvlra (modern 
Sind) to Suramasa, (Surma valley in Assam). The Janapada experi- 
ment in India was on a much vaster scale than in Greece both as 
regards their extension in place and time. The fuller lists of 
Indian Janapadas containing about 175 names are preserved in the 
Bhuvana-kosa chapters of the Puranas ( Vaytt , ch. 45; Matsya> ch. 47; 
Mdrkandeya , ch. 57; Vdmana , ch. 13; cf. D. C. Sircar, Text of the 
Purantc List of Peoples , IHQ , XXI, 1945* pp* 2 97~ 3*4* The list in 
the Bhtsmaparva y ch. 10 has about 240 names). 

Almost all Janapada names in Panini are traceable to that list. 
The territorial divisions envisaged there are Madhya, Pracya, Udlcya, 
Daksinapatha, Aparanta, Vindhyaprstha, and Parvata, and the 
Janapada names are grouped accordingly, which affords a clear picture 
of the Janapada states spread all over the country. The Parvatasrayin 
Janapadas of the Puranas find pointed mention in Panini as ayudba- 
jivinsol the Parvata country (IV. 3. 91), i.e., military high-landers 
settled in the North-West of India and in the Trigarta country, as 
explained above [ante, pp. 434-6). 
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In Greece the City-States were scattered mostly amongst hills and 
valleys and separated by well-defined boundaries. In India also the 
Janapadas had demarcated boundaries to which Panini refers as tada- 
vadhi (IV. 2.124). The Kasika observes that ocher Janapadas formed 
boundaries of a Janapada surrounding it on all sides ( tad-avadbirapi 
Janapada eva grhyate ). A chain of Janapadas occupied the entire stretch 
of land and some of them were big enough to admit of several territo- 
rial divisions of which the names are regulated by sutras VI. 2. 103; 
VII. 3. 12; e.g. t the Sindhu divided Purva-Gandhara with capital at 
Taksasila from Apara-Gandbara with its chief town Puskalavatl; 
similarly Pfirva-Madra, Apara-Madra, and Purva, Uttara, Daksina- 
Pancala. 

Acropolis — But it is more in the development of the Janapada state 
through the ages that wc find a striking parallel with the greek City- 
State. The polis or the city was the nerve-centre of the City-state, 
and it was opposed to the open village. The “fluid” term polis signi- 
fied the acropolis or the fortified town. In India also each Janapada had 
its fortified town or capital. An interesting list of sixteen Mahajana - 
padas with names of capitals is well-known in the Buddhist texts, and 
similarly of twenty -five Janapadas in the Jaina literature with names 
of their respective capitals. 

Evolution of City-State and fanapada-State — In the evolution of the 
City-State there were four well defined stages known as Genos t Phra - 
tries , Phulai and Polis . The polis grew out of small beginnings, from 
the clan — the genos , the patriarchal clan, “the first unit of society” 
— and then passed through the associations of families, the phratries , 
and the military groupings of clans, the phulai , tribes, to the political 
organishi which grew out of a settled life and which was the City- 
State (Glotz, The Greek City and its Institutions , Foreword by Henri 
Berr, p. ix). The analogy holds true in the case of the evolution of 
the Janapada State in India, which had its humble beginnings in clan 
or Jana; the Jana developed into a number of individual units called 
families or Kula; and associations of families formed the ruling Ksa- 
triya tribes which wielded political power and are termed Janapadins 
by Panini (IV 3.100). The Janapadins were, according to the Kasika , 
the ruling class in the Janapada (fanapada-svaminab Ksatriyah ). This 
was the stage when the Janapada State emerged in its full-fledged 
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development. The correspondence of the Janapada and the City-State 
may be set forth below : 

I Clan Genos Jana 

II Families Phratries Kula 

III Tribes Phulai Janapadinah 

IV City Polis Janapada 

We can now see why in the whole of the Vcdic literature there is 
no mention of th c Janapada institution, whereas the Jana finds repeated 
mention* The Bharata Jana tracing itself to a common ancester was 
a compact clan. It must have expanded and the outcome was the 
increasing importance of independent families or Kula , which ultima- 
tely developed into Gotras and Vafnsas. The clan was not yet settled 
in any particular area, but with the growth of independent families it 
tended to lose its mobility and ultimately the tribe came to be tied to 
an abode, called abhijana in Panini (IV 3. 90), literally the region that 
had come under the “land-taking 1 ’ of a Jana . This territory of the Jana 
became the Jana-p'ada 9 whence the original settlers who formed the 
governing class were called Janapadins . In the Janapada there came 
to live also other peoples or aliens who were distinguished from the 
privileged class of rulers or Janapadins proper. The latter were conse- 
crated to rulership and designated as abhisikta-V amsya in siitra VI 
2. 34. Panini refers to the Rajanyas of the Andhaka-Vrsni sangha f 
and, as clearly stated by the Kdsikd , only consecrated Ksatriyas of that 
confederacy formed the object of the grammatical rule. The evidence 
of the Licchavis of the Vrji Janapada is well known, the waters of 
their mahgala puskarini used for the consecration of the 7*707 Rdjans 
were closely guarded against others. 

It is, however, clear that in its later stages the Janapada , irrespective 
of the fact whether it was republican (more strictly oligarchical as in 
Greece) or monarchical (either ganadhlna or ekardja IV, i.x6i, Vdrt«) 
consisted of a very mixed population. Patanjali explicitly says that 
members of the ruling Ksatriya class in the Malava republic were 
called Mdlavya , and in the Ksudraka Ksaadrakya t but the slaves 
and free labourers were excluded from the application of the terms. 1 
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In practice the name of the ruler in a monarchical state, and the name 
of the Ksatriya members who constituted the privileged aristocracy and 
were called apatya, were both derived from the name of the Janapada 
(Ksatriya-samdna-sdbddj-Janapaddt tasya rdjany-apatyavat , Vdrt . on IV. 
1.168). Thus the king and a Ksatriya descendant of Pancala were 
both called Pancala. 

Janapada, a Cultural Unit— The stages of evolution from fana to 
Janapada have yet to be clearly formulated and studied on the basis 
of literary evidence which is very extensive. The Atharvaveda speaks 
of small homogeneous communities of people differentiated from one 
another ( bahudha janam ), speaking different tongues ( vivdeasam ) and 
following diverse faiths ( ndnd-dharmdndm , XII. 1.45). Soon new 
factors operated leading to the discovery of fresh centres of population 
and development of routes, towns and professions depending on inter- 
nal trade and commerce. All this conti ibuted to the growth of 
regional consciousness and the emergence of Janapada life. The 
Janapada was not merely a geographical term; it was more of a social, 
cultural and political phenomenon that found cumulative expression 
in the Janapada . Each state was free to choose its form of government 
— a state of circumstances envisaged in such expression as Eka-krtdh , 
Vuga-krtdh II. 1. 59); each was sovereign and independent so long as 
its freedom was respected by the neighbouring states; each was free to 
follow its intellectual and cultural life; each had its own language 
and gods. The Buddha permitted the spread of his teachings in 
the local dialect of each Janapada and also drew attention to the 
continued worship of the traditional caityas and deities. In the 
Greek cities close connection existed in the beginning between 
political organisation and religion. Every city had its deity as had 
every family (Glotz, op. cit ., p. 19). In India homage to the tradi- 
tional caityas and deities, such as Yaksas and Nagas, was obligatory 
on all persons in the community, but with the emergence of new 
faiths like Buddhism and the Bhagavata religion, the religious tie be- 
came less rigorous and the " culture 99 of the clan came to be replaced 
by personal freedom in religious matters. The grammatical literature 
points to instances of linguistic peculiarities of Janapadas , e.g of 
Kamboja, Surastra and Pracya ( Bhdsya , I. 9). Panin i refers to 
the particular domestic culture prevailing in the Kuru Janapada for 
which the linguistic expression Kuru-garhapatam (VI. 2. 42) had 
jhq., march, 1954 6 
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become current. We have already drawn attention to its import. 
Kdtydyana adds to it Vrji»gdrhpatam % which perhaps refers to the 
system of family government prevailing among the Licchavis. 
The Mahdbhdrata referring to the Kula system of polity refers to its 
two salient features, firstly that there was a Rdjd in each household 
(grhe grhe hi rdjdnah, Sabhaparva, 14. 2), and secondly in the 
Kula polity some one becomes supreme at one time, and somebody 
else at another (Sabha,' 14, 6). This refers to periodical election to 
the headship of the oligarchical state, a system referred to as 
Pdramesthya (ib.> 14*5)* It is also stated that in the Vrji Janapada 
the social life of its citizens was regulated by the Gana in certain 
matters, such as marriage. The general rule was that no marriage 
should be contracted outside Vaisall and even outside its districts. 
The Sakyans also were very fastidious about the purity of their blood. 
Similar care was taken in this matter by the pure citizens in Greece. 

Forms of Government— The Janapada states in India had different 
systems of government just as the City-States in Greece. Amongst 
them Panini refers to Gana or Sangha, Avayavas (IV. 1.171)01* 
member states of a Union, Leagues or Confederacies as in the case 
of T rigartasastha (V. 3. 116.), Rdjanyas (VI. 2. 34), Dvandva or 
Vyutkramana (Party system, VIII. 1. 13), Janapadins f Abbisikta - 
Vafnsya Ksatriya , Puga , Sreni , Grdmani , Vrdtas, Kumdra-Ppiga (VI. 
2. 88), Parisadvala Rdjd (V 2.1 12.), Samdhi-misra Rdjd (VI. 2.154), 
Ayudhajivins and Parvatiyas (V. 3.91 ; IV 2.143), ctc * The political 
significance of these terms has been explained in their proper places. 
Just as bands of mercenary armed soldiers existed in many Ayudbajivt 
SahghaSy similarly they existed in Greece and many were enlisted in 
Alexander’s army recruited from the Greek cities and the highlands 
in Thrace. The code of honour with these fighters also offers scope 
for comparative study. 

Common Ancestry — The City-States were formed of small 
communities of men who generally owned a common ancestry. The 
same fiction prevailed in the Janapadas in which the entire Ksatriya 
tribe of the Janapadins believed themselves to have been descended 
from an original founder who was almost deified. So long the clan 
was compact this memory of a common forefather was rooted in truth. 
For example, the Savitrlputrakas mentioned by Panini in the Gana* 
pdtha to V. 3.1 16. (Ddmanyddi) formed a clan consisting of one 
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hundred families, all descended from Savitri and Satyavan (Savitryah 
... tad vai putrasatdni jajne ; Aranyaka, 283,12). Son ( putra ) in 
such cases probably means descendant, and ‘one hundred’ stood for an 
indefinite number. They all bore the title of Raja and all were 
Ksatriyas, each family in turn multiplying through its sons and 
grandsons {te cdpi sarve rdjdnab Ksatriydh putra-pautrindh , Kama., 
4.47). But such a claim for the whole tribe could only be a fiction, 
maintained seriously through generations. In many cases the names 
of eponymous founders of the Janapadas were invented, e.g. Anga, 
Vahga, Kalihga, Suhma and Pundra are stated to be the five sons of 
Dlrghatamas, and each the founder of a Janapada (Adi., 98.32). 

Janapada Culture — The City-State transformed the mental, social, 
religious and political outlook of the Greeks leading to an unparalleled 
flowering of the national genius as seldom seen in world history. 
The religious and philosophical contributions of the citizens in the 
Janapadas constitute brilliant chapters in the history of Indian thought. 
The intellectual and metaphysical ferment during the Janapada 
period is well reflected in the Pali and Ardha-MagadhI literatures and 
some of the sublime dialogues recorded in the Santiparvan are verily 
the Brahmajdla-sutta of Sanskrit literature. In one respect the change 
was all too marked, even for India, and it was the gradual secularisa- 
tion of education and learning which were previously subservient to 
the Vedic Caranas . As has been shown in detail a mass of litera- 
ture known to Panini had been developed outside the aegis of the 
Vedic schools. Grammar itself was such a subject cultivated by 
independent master-minds who were a glory to their Janapadas . As a 
matter of fact, the foundations of most of our scientific and philosophical 
systems were laid in this period. It is stated for the Greek City-state 
that Homeric education there was replaced by a type of education 
which took its colour and shape from the practical and economic needs 
of the new city. The fact has its exact parallel in the Indian Janapada , 
where new factors brought into being a new ideal of education serving 
the needs of trade and economic life. Art and industry were for the 
first time accorded a place of honour. Yaska had noted this significant 
change : 

‘Proficiency in the arts required by the life in the Janapada confers 
on persons a title to distinction’ \Nirukta t I. 1. 5). Parfini explains 
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the term Janapadi as so many Vrttis (IV, 1.42), i.e. skilled arts 
or profesions devoted to producing necessaries of life. The Pali litera- 
ture and Panini record a number of such silpas flourishing with bee- 
hive activity in the Janapadas . 

Citizenship-— Citizens of a common Janapada were known as Sajana - 
pada (IV. 3. 85), a term having the same importance as Sabrahmacari 
in the case of the Carana institution to designate all its students 
(VI. 3. 86). The three appellations ^ Carana , Janapada and Gotra 
were distinctions of an individual in the Janapada age. 

Loyalty {Bhakti) — Loyalty of the citizen to his polis and to its 
laws and rulers was the hall-mark of Greek life and counted as one of 
its cardinal virtues. Its noblest expression is found in the life of 
Socrates himself :“As to his parents and master, so to the laws and his 
country, he must not return injury for injury, nor blow for blow. 
Country is more than a mother; for her sake all things must be 
•endured” (Giotz, op. cit p. 140). The Janapada state was for the 
citizen, his mother — Mata bhumih patro aham prthivyah ( Atharva , 
XII. 1. 12) — and the Janapada Dharmas or its laws were to receive his 
complete loyalty. Panini designates it as Bhakti y the political and 
moral allegiance of the citizen both to the Janapada and its Janapadins 
(IV 3. 100); e.g. y a citizen of the Ahga Janapada was called Angaka 
with reference to his Bhakti to the Ahga State; and to the Anga 
Ksatriyas or the abhisikta-Vamsya rulers of the Ahga Janapada of 
whom the citizen was himself an integral part. The twofold Bhakti 
is significantly distinguished, viz. to the State in theory and to its 
government in practical life . Dharma Ideal — the new conception of 
law in the city-state was inspired by religious respect and marked by 
moral grandeur considered to be of divine origin. It is almost identi- 
cal with the new interpretation of Dharma given to it in the Maha- 
bharata : 

suit smv- \ 

It is not the place to enter into details about the new echico-social 
meaning of Dharma, but it is clearly intended by Panini in such terms 
as Dharmika ( Dharmam carati, IV. 4. 41., where carat i is explained 
as aseva, habitual moral conduct or practice of virtue) and Dharmya 
( Dharmad-anapeta , IV. 4. 92). Dharma at once denoted justice and 
virtue. The ideal of the Janapada State was the highest development of 
virtue and production of the perfect citizen. Thisjdcal is embodied, in 
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the famous words of king Asvapati Kaikeya, which he uttered in 
the presence of those citizens who were householders, possessing magni- 
ficent mansions ( mahasala ) supplied with all the luxuries that Janapada 
life could offer, but who still followed the path of virtue and learning 
{mahdsrotriyd ) % : 

‘‘Within my realm (Janapada) there is no thief, 

No miser, nor a drinking man, 

None altarless, none ignorant, 

No man unchaste, no wife unchaste.” 

(Chdndogya Up. V, n. j) 2 . 

Reason was cultivated as the ideal of individual perfection in the 
City-State, and we find a similar ideal for the Janapada citizen, 
embodied in the new word Prajna , explained in several discourses of 
the Mahabhdrata . The Vidaraniti is a summary of those ideals of 
virtue and commonsense which were cultivated by the Janapada citi- 
zens. The rulers themselves were to be Prajna (Santi., 69. 27). The 
sum total of all virtues and of the legal, social and moral ordinances 
which governed the life of the citizens and the Janapada polity was 
called Vainayika , to which both Paninl (V. 4. 34) and the Santiparva 
(68.4) refer. The Vainayika functions of the Janapada state are 
described at length in a long chapter with the epic strain l yadi rdjd 
na palayet (Santi., 68. 1-61). 

Defence ( Gupti ) — The defence of the City-State was of the utmost 
concern to its rulers as well as to the citizens. ‘The people ought to 
fight for the laws as for the walls of its city’, said Heraclitus (Glotz, 
op. cit. t p. 139)* The Mahabhdrata discusses in detail the defence of 
the Janapada {Kathafn raksyo janapadah , Santi, 69.1) and lays great 
stress on Gupti or the military preparedness of the fortified city and 
its citizens. It refers to parikhd , prdkdra , etc. as parts of that defen- 
sive system, to which Panin! also refers, the evidence in the epic 
being much more elaborate mentioning a full contingent of military 
and civil institutions needed for the defence of the realm, e.g. durga , 
gulma , nagara, pura 9 sdkhd-nagara , drama , udydna y nagaropavana , 
dp ana , vibdra, sabhd 9 dvasatha , catvara , rdstra , bala-mukhyas , 
sasydbhihdra , safakrama , prakanthi , dkdsa-jananl , kadanga-dvaraka , 

2 S| ^ !! «T HSTP I 
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dvaras , sataghni , bhandagdra , dytidhdgara , dbanydgara , asvdgdra , 
gajdgdra , balddhikarana , all leading to the complete defence of the 
Janapada and its (Santi, 69*1-71). We are told by the Greek 

historians of Alexander how the impregnable nature of the defences 
of the Massaga and Aornos forts (Masakavatl and Varana) helped 
the brave Asvakayanas in Gandhara in offering resistance to the 
invaders. 

Assembly and Council — Each Janapada , whether a kingly state 
or a sangha had its assembly ( sabhd ) and a governing council 
(parisad). In order to become a member of the Assembly the Greek 
citizen was required to have attained the age of eighteen years when 
he was enrolled on the register of the deme, but since usually two 
years of military service had first to be done, it was seldom that a man 
appeared in the assembly before he was twenty. Panini refers to the 
qualification of a citizen to become a member of the sabhd . Such 
a one was called Sabhya , with privilege to be enrolled as a member 
and attend the meetings of the Sabhd (sabhdyd yah , IV. 4.105; 
sabhaydm sadbuh , where sadhu specially means yogya , qualified). 
A Ksatriya young man, when eighteen years of age, acquired the 
privilege of becoming a kavaca-hara ( Vayasi ca y III. 2. 10, Kavaca - 
hara Ksatrya-kumdra ), ‘fit for military duty’, and at the age of 
twenty-one became qualified for all political rights and duties. The 
new word sabhya was equivalent in meaning to the Vedic sabheya 
which Panini records as an old Chandasa term (IV. 4.106). Sabhd 
had a two-fold meaning, i.e. the assembly and the assembly-hall 
(said, II. 4. 23-24). 

In the ancient democracies of Greece which did not know the 
representative system, politics was for the mass of citizens a 
regular preoccupation, a constant duty (Glotz, op . cit. 9 p. 175). There 
were 42,000 citizens of Athens in 431 B.C., all did not attend and 
rarely were more than 2,000 or 3,000 citizens seen on the Pnyx. 
Certain resolutions were supposed to be taken by the “entire people ,, '; 
actually, in these cases, 6,000 votes constituted a quorum (Glotz, 
op* cit p. 1 53). We do not have many details of such matters for 
the Sabhd in the Indian Janapadas . But we are told that there were 
60,000 Khattiyas in the capital of the Ceta state, all of whom were 
styled rajdno ( Jdt ., VI. 511). It at least means that they were all 
citizens entitled to the membership of their Sabhd * Amongst the 
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Licchavis there were 7,707 rdjdno • No information is available 
about the quorum in the Sabha , but in one instance the number of 
the Dcva-jana i.c. the Deva host functioning as a Jana is stated to be 
6,000 ( sat-sahasrah , Atharva ., XI 5.2), and again as 3,000 (Br-Up., 
Ill 9.1). The former seems to refer to the -quorum of the Jana , and 
the latter to the Prthag-Devdh [Atharva, XI 5. 2), Le mf approximate 
number of members individually attending the Sabha . These 
numbers obviously lacking any other reasonable explanation seem to 
have been taken from the procedure as it prevailed in the Janapada 
assemblies of men. The Vrsnyandhaka heroes assembled in a 
body in an emergent meeting of their Sabha are actually compared to 
the gods seated in the Sudharma hall (Adi., 212.15). 

The Sabha must have held regular sessions on fixed days, and also 
emergent meetings convened to consider unforeseen events, as for 
example, the abduction of Subhadra by Arjuna. Under the stress of 
public disaster, when there was urgent necessity, the Sabhdpdla 
(officer) convened an assembly of panic and tumult, summoning the 
citizens of the town by sounding the war drum ( sdnndhiki bhert , Adi., 
212. 1 1). 

The Sabha as an institution existed both in the ekardja states and 
the ganas. In the former it was named after the name of the king 
(II 4*23), as Candragupta-sabbd . 

Sympolities — Under pressure of political events, neighbouring and 
kindred cities or groups of people united in larger communities. This 
led to confederations of the most diverse nature. Union was accom- 
plished in all cases by the adoption of a common constitution. This 
was given the name of sym polity in the Greek City-States. The 
sympolities, which are known to us present so many forms, so many 
gradations, that it is often puzzling to know how to define them, or 
one hesitates for the appropriate name. Almost the same political 
phenomena prevailed in the case of the Janapada states at the time 
of Panini. He seems to have surveyed these diverse sympolities and 
arranged the different political terms in the stitra: Srenyidayah krta- 
dibhih ( II. 1.59). The first three terms Sreni. Eka and Ptiga have 
reference to three types of states; the diverse nature of their constitu- 
tional modifications are indicated by the words in the Krtadi gana . 
The variety of forms and constitutional gradations in the case of 
Sretfi or republics may be set forth as follows \ 
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x. srenikrtaj formed or organised into a sreni under pressure of 
political circumstances. 

2. sreni-mita , groups of people who were akin to Srenis only to 
a restricted extent. 

3. sreni-mata> united with the approval of the constituent groups 
each confederating unit retaining the status of a sreni. 

4. sreni-bhuta , several groups organised as a close-knit sreni, 
with the spontaneous will of their members. 

5. sreni-ukta , having only the formal designation of a sreni or 
puga, otherwise retaining the independence of each group in the 
union. 

6. sreni-samdjndta , something similar to an administration in 
which only a few officials like magistrates, mahattaras , were accepted 
in common by the contracting parties to a union. 

7. sreni-samdmndta , a union as sreni or ptiga or eka , in which 
a common constitution was arrived at by several Janapadas by incor- 
porating some features of one with some of another. 

8. sreni-samdkhydta , completely and fully merged or related to 
one another; 

9. sreni-saihbhavita, welded into one by the mingling or trans- 
ference of populations, perhaps akin to synoecism. 

10. sreni-avadhdrita> srenis forming unions in only a limited or 

restricted manner. 

11. sreni-nirdkrta , seceded from a union or hegemony of states. 

12. sreni-avakalpita , states which were ripe or prepared to form 
unions by virtue of their strength of arms. 

13. sreni-upakrta , a smaller state becoming a partner with a 
bigger Janapada and earning advantage by the arrangement. 

14. sreni-upakrta , brought near or driven to form a union as a 
reaction to the menacing growth of some neighbouring state. 

The word-meanings given to the various terms of the Gana krtddi 
are more or less suggestive and the determining of their precise 
political significance must await further research. This much, 
however, is indicated that they refer to political unions or constitu- 
tional forms of divers? nature or extent by which new states were 
created out of old new groups, losing some part of 

their autonomy, or sup^is|ni| t -^€'iir frontiers to form into bigger 
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unions, or organising into military bands (pfigas) of varying camara- 
derie and cohesion. 

Avayavas — Panini refers to this term in sutra IV. i - 1 73 ; its 
meaning cannot be said to be beyond doubt. The Kasika mentions 
Six Avayavas of the Salva state, viz. Udumbara, Tilakhala, Madrakara, 
Yugandhara, Bhulinga, Saradanda, to which Patahjali adds three more, 
viz. Ajamldha, Ajakranda, and Budha (Bbasya, II. 269). Their 
territories were far flung over Rajputana and the Panjab without any 
geographical contiguity. It seems that the Avayavas were Salva 
citizens who were detached from the main body and quartered on 
other Janapadas as an occupying colony where they enjoyed all the 
privileges of the new state but at the same time considered themselves 
to be part and parcel of the parent state of the Salva Ksatriyas. Thus 
they were “the Salva people of Udumbara”, “the Salva people dwel- 
ling in Tilakhala”, etc., but constitutionally a section of the Salva 
Janapada. Such a system was also known in Athenian democracy, 
where the cleruchs (persons sent out from Athens as occupation 
forces) were quartered in thousands on the soil of other cities, and 
were designated as “the Athenian people of Imbros”, “the Athenian 
people dwelling in Scyros”, etc. (Glotz, ib. y p. 282). 

V. S. Agrawala 


iMq., march, 1954 


1 



Some Family Letters in Kharosthi Script 
from Central Asia 

It was about fifty years ago that Sir A. Stein, during his archaeolo- 
gical explorations and excavations in Chinese Turkestan, was able to 
unearth 1 and bring to light from age long oblivion a huge collection of 
Kharosthi documents in Prdkrt language. These records (782 in 
number 2 ) are available in the shape of wooden tablets, leather pieces, 
silk fragments and a few paper manuscripts too. Pertaining to the 
everyday activities of the people in the contemporary society as 
these documents are, they enable us to study the social, religious, 
political and economic conditions of the region in the early centuries 
of the Christian Era. 

Extravagant in personal eulogy, courteous in tone and full of 
conventional phrases and ceremoniousness from the point of their 
terminology, the mode of drafting letters does not seem to have been 
of indigenous origin or derived from China but perfectly Indian in 
character. 3 In support of this view, Prof. F. W. Thomas ( Acta 
Orientalia , XII, p, 63) likes to compare the flowery style with certain 
ancient Sanskrit works as the Malavikagni-mitram (Chapter 1) and the 
Harsacaritam of Banabhatta (Canto II). That the Tibetans later on 

Abbreviations ttsed : — 

1 . No. -= Rapson, Kharosthi Inscriptions discovered by Sir A. 

or KL Stein in Chinese Turkestan, Oxford, VoLs. I, II, III, 

(Text only), 

II Trans. =3 Burrow T., A Translation of the Kharosthi Docu- 

ments from Chinese Turkestan , (1940), London. 

Ill Language — Burrow. Tr, The Language of the Kharosthi Docu- 
ments from Chinese Turkestan , (1937), Cambridge, 

IV. BSOS = Bulletin of School of Oriental and African Studio, 

University of London. 

1 At the ruined sites of Niya , Ettdere and Loulan which were once included 
in the Shan-Shan kingdom (lying to the east of Khotan) in Chinese Turkestan. 

2 764 documents have been published in three volumes of Kl, while x8 
more in BSOS , IX, pp. ri 1 ff. 

3 C£. A, Stein, Ancient Khotan t p. 366 for quaint phraseology which 
Sanskrit epistolary style has always affected; ibid., p. 367 f, note 17. 
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copied the ornate style of these documents is sutficient to show “a 
continuity in the epistolary manners of the country, exemplifying 
thereby a cultural influence upon its Tibetan conquerors whose resort, 
on the other hand, direct to India for an alphabet, had been inspired 
by state policy and amour propre *\ 4 

The documents refer to various kinds of private letters 5 and docu- 
ments as pratilekha 6 (letter of report or reply), hastalekba or astalekba 
(Cf. silpoga hasta lekha in no. 729, Trans , p. 145), svastilehka (health 
wishing letter), pravamnaga lekha (sale document of acknowledgement), 
parampara lekha ( 159 ), lekha prahuda (letters concerning gifts and 
presents), condolence letter (no. 399 ), letters conveying the birth of a 
son (no. 702) etc. 

Persons concerned with private letters included father, mother, son, 
daughter, son-in-law, brother-in-law, brother, sister, friends, neighbours, 
tenants and the landlords. 7 8 The use of word priya ( = dear) as priya 
jdmdtr , priya pitu, priya matu 9 priya svasu , priya sali y priya putra , 
priya dhitn is indicative of natural family relationship indeed. But 
the most frequent expression as priya bhratu ( = dear brother) does not 
always denote a natural tie. Even persons of high status use this 
phrase in the sense of a dear friend (Cf. KL y III, p. 358, S.V . bhratu ; 
JRAS. y 1934 , p. 1 10 also referring to similar style as depicted in the 
Tibetan documents from Chinese Turkestan; Acta Orientalia , XII, 

PP- 6 3 * 4 )- 


4 Cf. Acta Orientalia , XII, p. 65; ]RAS. y 1934, pp. tio ff; JRAS. y 1914, 
PP- 5 0 ' 1 * 

5 Wor<l lekha for a letter and lekha hara , leharaga , leharr etc., for letter- 
carriers. Cf. lekha-vacitii i.e. reading of letters in no. 399. 

6 Same as pratilekha of Kautalya as quoted by P. V. Kane, History of the 
DharmasZstras , III, Poona, p. 310. 

7 Instances arc altogether wanting when a wife could have written a love 
letter to her husband or vice versa. Does it mean that there was no provision 
of any freedom for couples in this sphere of life? On the other hand we find 
wives sending and receiving letters written and addressed in plurality i.e. in 
association with their husbands. Even sisters are seen exchanging letters and 
sending gifts and presents to each other. It is rather not possible to account 
for the hesitation in writing letters on the part of married couples at least. 

8 i.e. ''whose sight is dear, who is honoured of gods and men, whose span 
of life is ipq divine years” — such is his dear father, 
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Introductory portions of private letters 

A. Exchange of letters between sorts and parents : — 

(i) From a son to his father : — 

Priya darsanasa , devamanusasampujitasa , picara divya - 
varsa, satayu pramanasa priya pitu* + name of the father 
preceding that of the son -f divya sarira arogi paripruchati 
hahukodi sata sahasrdni apramego 9 ; evam ca sa ca avi ca'° 
and then follows the subject matter of the letter (doc. no. 
206). The son addresses his father in a very respectful 
language. The latter is thus installed to a divinity and a 
person worshipped by men and gods alike. The conception 
of 100 years’ span of life is in strict accordance with the 
Vedic prayer which runs thus — Jivema saradah satam — etc. 

In another document (no. 696), the above epithets are 
wanting and the dear father is simply addressed as bhatara - 
gasa priyapitu . 

(ii) From two sons jointly to their father and scribe jointly 
addressed 2 — 

Bhataragana priya pita + names of the father and scribe 
+ ca padamulammi ] 1 + sender’s name + ca sirsam podemti 1 1 
namakero karemti ll , divyadhatu } 2 arogya sampresemti 
(no. 552). 

(iii) From a son to his parents and other persons addressed 
jointly ( no . 164): — 

Bhataragana priyadarsanana devamannsasampujitana par- 
tyachadevatana 13 - priya pitu + father’s name + priya matu 
+ mother’s name-f-other m\mes-\-padamulammi-\-stn&tt's 

9 The son begs to make enquiries into the good health of his father’s 
divine body hundred-thousand and uncountable times. 

10 "And thus I inform” — is the usual language used before the beginning 
of the actual subject matter of the correspondence. 

1 1 These phrases have not been used in the above documents. The 
language of salutation is to be marked with interest. 

12 Cf. divya sarira bf no. 206 and tivya dhatu of no, 164. 

13 i.e f divinities incarnate. 
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name + namakero kareti > divya sarira arogi paripochati 
puna puno baht t kodi sata sahasrani yo aprameyo preceding 
the following phrases which are conspicuous by their 
absence in letters quoted above : «— 

tl denam ca pralhayna stitha satosma tamabo paride aroga 
vartamdno srutema saparivarena samaho aham cisa arogema 
tamabo prasadena sada storena 14 janam samaho , evam ca 
sa etc. 

(iv) From a son and bis ivife together to the parents of the 
former {no. yo 2) : — 

The document begins almost in a somewhat similar 
style as in no. 164 stated above. Here the sender’s name 
precedes that of his wife. 

(v) From a son and his wife to parents and other persons 
together {no. ^76) ; — 

Beginning in the usual style, there is only a slight 
change in the language before the subject matter i.e. puna 
puno bahu anega avi ca lihami . 

(vi) From a father to his son \ ; — 

In no. 109 no grandiloquent titles are used for the son 
except priya putra and son’s name -f vyalidavo preceding 
the subject matter. The same style is repeated in no. 414 
(wherein the father asks the son to come and attend the 
ailing members of the family) except the addition of one 
epithet priya darsana. 

(vii) From a father to two sons together {no. 106 ): — 

It seems rather very peculiar to find a father addressing 
his sons in a respectful tone i.e. priya devasampujitana 
priyadarsana priya ptHra + names of sons -J-c/i-f- sender’s 
nam e + arogi preseti baho apramega. 


14 Even! news of good health of animals is referred to here. Indeed they 
were portion of household property. This needs to be compared with ancient 
Indian conception of pasu-dhana which included animals also in the list of the 
riches of a person. 
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(viii) From parents to their $on t sons wife and some other 
persons jointly addressed (no. 475 ):~ 

Here the style appears to be the same as in no. 164 
(noted above) except that the sons are also called as sunama - 
parikirtitana . That parents too salute (c£. namakero kareti) 
and enquiry about tivyadhatu of their sons is to be 
marked with great interest, 

B. Exchange of tetters betiveen brothers : — 

(i) From a monk to his brother (no. 646): — 

Priyadarsanasa priyadeva-manusya-sampujidasa yogya 
tivya varsa-satayu pramdnasa sunamapari-kirtidasa 15 
pracbadevatana'*priyabhrata + brother’s nam c^Sramana 17 
Samgarachiya arogi prichati bahts kocli sata sahasrdni 
apramego evam ca sa ca etc. 

(ii) From a younger brother to an elder one (no. 97): — 

Here most of the epithets of no. 646 have not been 
used but since it is a note from a younger brother, the 
correspondent does not fail to pay proper respects by 
using the humble phrase of salutation i.e. “bows his head” 
(evam ca siras vinavemi). 

(iii) Other letters between brothers (no. cf. nos. 152, 

* 57 ’ 499 ’ 5 ' 9 ) : “ 

Epithets as Kalyanakari-mitra, 1 * ( = Skt. kalyanakdri 
mitra , nos. 499, 612) and divinity incarnate (pracacba- 
devatasa , no. 499) are quite interesting indeed. In 
document no. 247, a brother demands an early reply in 
return (Sighra atra eda is a avasa prahadavo pratilekha avasa 
prahadavo ). 

15 Cf. no. 475 above. 

16 Cf. foot note i 4 above. 

17 For the life of these sramanas, consult my paper in Laksmana Swarupa 
Volume , Hoshiarpur, pp. * 75 - 8 3 - 

18 Such an epithet may confirm the opinion of Rapson {Kl. t III, p. 358) 
quoted above. 
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C. Exchange of letters between females: — 

(i) In no. 316 the correspondent sends a gift to her sister 

who is addressed as priya darsanae -\-natx\c of 

the addressee + name of the correspondent + arogi presets 
bahu aparimana evam ca etc. 

(ii) In no. 756, the relationship of the addressee and the 
correspondent is not clear. Of course the introductory 
portion is quite interesting i.e. Bhatariyae priyadeva - 
mantisana picara sarvasryagunakalpanasa p" ya maduae 
(i.e. the addressee) prahuda mesa (or meto) lahu manasim - 
karo matra praharasa. 

D. Exchange of letters between near relations : — 

(i) To a brother-in-law (no. 83): — 

Here the priya sali 19 is addressed in the common 
style “as dear in sight, worshipped by gods and men and 
whose good name is widely spread.” Then follow the 
salutations and enquiry into the good health after 
referring to the names of the correspondent and the 
addressee. 

(ii) To a brother-in-law and sister jointly addressed (no. 140) : — 

The style is somewhat similar to that in nos. 475 and 
702 except the addition of the word kcjalya preceding 
divya sarira pariprehyati . 

(iii) From a person to his son-in-law and daughter jointly 
addressed (no. 690) : — 

The correspondent is even writing to his son-in-law for 
latter’s forgetfulness in not sending the presents to the 
former. It seems quite strange to find a father-in-law 
demanding some trifle things from his very son-in-law. 
The letter of course runs in an ordinary style. 


19 Cf. Acta Orientalia , XII, p. 64 wherein F. W. Thomas opines that u satt 
«S kt. syala and that the employment of the word syala in hostile and friendly 
abuse is an Indian witticism’*. 
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E. Letters conveying some happy news : — 

A certain person conveys the news o£ his son’s birth to 
his parents thus — “And thus we report Atamsiyae 20 here 
has survived the pains of child-birth in safety and good 
health. A son has been born. You must all be pleased. 
So it will not be long before we (again) send health to 
your feet” (Trans, p. 14 1, no. 702 — isa Atamsiae gar - 
bhasalyade 21 sarva svastichema aro parimugta , putra jata, 
sarvehi satena bhavitavya, taha na cirasya hachati veyam 
tumahu padamula aroga samdhisechyama etc. 

F. Condolence letter : — 

The following contents of a short note of condolence 
sent on the demise of a certain person are sufficient to 
deduce that death was taken quite natural and unavoidable 
i.e. “And now I have heard the bad news that Anascna 
is dead. As a result of that news wc have experienced 
the shafts of great sorrow and grief in our hearts. That 
is something beyond the powers of a Buddha or Pratyeka 
- {-Buddha or an Arbat or a universal monarch. All come 
to the same end. Care must be exercised how we go, 
virtuous acts performed and purity maintained (Trans., pp. 
81-2; no. 399 B. Rev . — srudemi Anasena mrtaga, taha 
srutagena amahu sntha hiditeya samdapasogasalya huda 
taha na sakya kartu budha na pratyekabudha na arhamta 
na rayacakravarti sarvi pariniyamti gamamni samprajya kar~ 
tavya kujala kartavya brahmacarita (Cf. Language, p. 129). 

This is in nutshell a short account of the family letters 
from Central Asia.* 

Raina Chandra Agkawala 


20 .Wife of the correspondent. 

21 Escape from the pangs of pregnancy was a moment of great relief for 
the relations! 

* Paper submitted to be read in Section I of the Indian History Congress 
held at Waltair in Dec. 1953. 



The Liberal Policy in Afganisthan during 1880-84 

The Afghan policy of the Liberal Government during 1880-84 
is generally understood to have been “based on the principle of in- 
verting and reversing... the action of their predecessors”. 1 Lytton’s 
pet theory of disintegration of Afganisthan was discarded and the 
question of placing a British Resident at Kabul was dropped. 
Instead, Shere Ali, the English nominee at Kandahar, was pensioned 
off to Karachi, and the British troops were eventually withdrawn 
from Afganisthan. Abdur Rahaman, whom the Conservatives had 
placed upon the throne of Kabul, was recognised as the Amir 
of Afganisthan, while a Muslim agent was appointed at Kabul in 
accordance with the treaty of 1855. 2 The Amir, of course, agreed 
not to enter into relations with a third power except with the con- 
sent of the English Government, and was granted in return 
an annual subsidy which was subsequently raised to 12 lakhs of 
rupees. 

On the face of it, therefore, the Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon 
appears to have seen a reversion to the policy of non-interference in 
Afganisthan. In fact, while Lytcon was seeking to carry out his 
policy of dismemberment, the Liberals loudly opposed it, and with 
Sir William Harcourt as their fugleman, averred that “nothing was 
to be expected but disaster if you forsook in any particular the strict 
Lawrence doctrine of non-interference in Afganisthan”. 3 Ripon was 
indeed sent to India to give effect to the Queen’s Declaration “that 
the occupation of Kandahar shall not be permanently maintained”. 4 
After his arrival in India the Viceroy was informed by the Secretary 
of State that “Her Majesty’s Government have deliberately adopted 
the view that the true defence of India consists not in the acquisition 
of strategic positions at a greater or less distance from the frontier. 


t From Lytton’s speech in the House of Lords* Jan. 10, 1881, Hansard , 
1881, CCLVII, p. 285. 

2 Parliamentary papers , 1877-78, Vol. LV1, p. 376s 

3 Buckle’s Life of Disraeli , Vol. VI, p. 482. 

4 Hansard, 1881, Vol. CCLVII, p. 4. 

IHQ., MARCH, 1954. 
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nor in competition with any other powet for influence in Centrat 
Asia ...”. 5 

But the Viceroy with the concurrence of the Ministry at Home, 
made a settlement, which the Conservatives, if they were longer in 
power, might themselves have effected. That they opposed to the 
last the liberal policy of withdrawal from Kandahar seems to have 
been a mere party quibble. In fact, the theory of disintegration was 
a new departure from the Conservative policy. No English Govern- 
ment, whether Conservative or Liberal, had ever desired^ the dismem- 
berment of Afganisthan. Since the First Afghan War the English 
policy had been to help establish a friendly and independent State 
of the Afghans. This policy was suggested and held even by the 
framers and advocates of the Forward Policy like Jacob 6 and 
Rawlinson 7 , Roberts 8 and Sandeman 9 . Jacob and Rawlinson further 
suggested that an advance should be made to Quetta in the direction 
of what Roberts called the “no man’s land which lies on our immediate 
frontier .” 10 Lord Lytton too had never seriously contemplated the 
occupation of Kandahar, and was highly satisfied by the annexation of 
Quetta. “I do not consider,” he wrote referring to the annexation of 
Kandahar, “that such occupation would greatly strengthen our western 
frontier .” 11 

It was only to cover the folly of the Second Afghan War that 
Lytton adopted the theory of disintegration. The theory was his own 
and occurred to him after the assassination of Cavagnari, the Resident 
at Kabul. Yet, whatever turn Lytton might have taken after this 
unhappy incident, there is no doubt that the Treaty of Gandamak 12 
was the apogee of his Afghan policy. That treaty had secured to the 
English an effective control over the Amir of Afganisthan and the 

5 From the Despatch of Hartington to Ripon, 3rd December, 1880, 
Pari. Papers , 1881, LXX, 237-39. 

6 Views and Opinions , p. 374*85. 

7 England <> Russia in the East , pp. 263-92. 

8 Speech on Forward Policy in the House of Lords, March 7, 1898, 
Hansard , 1898, LiV, pp. 750-62. 

9 Memorandum on Kandahar, Pari. Papers , 1881, LXX, pp. 272-74. 

10 Hansard , 1898, LIV, p. 752. 

xi Pari . Papers , Afganisthan (1881) No. 2, p. 9. 

12 Pari Papers , 1878-79, LVI, 691-93. 
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two advanced posts of Pishin and Sibi. The Forward School acclaim- 
ed the treaty as having attained a great triumph. Yet, the treaty was 
rejected, and the policy of disintegration adopted, because the Kabul 
massacre, as Lytton argued 13 - had irrevocably cancelled the Gandamak 
Treaty. It is however, very difficult to understand how the entire 
purpose of the Treaty of Gandamak could be defeated by the failure 
of one single clause. Too much, indeed, seems to have been made of 
the assassination of Cavagnari ! 

Naturally, therefore, Lyrton’s new policy was not welcomed even 
by the Conservatives themselves. Their leader, Lord Beaconsfield, 
referred to it as “premature” 14 and Lord Salisbury doubted if it could 
“be a permanent arrangement.” 15 As a matter of fact, the Second 
Afghan war was considered “quite unnecessary” 10 by Beaconsfield, 
while Salisbury complained that the Viceroy had forced “the hands of 
the Government”. 17 - The Cabinet had entered upon the war with 
great reluctance, and reluctantly they came round to Lytton’s view of 
disintegration. Yet, once the die was cast, the policy of Lytton 
“must be supported — and supported as the Queen urged and Beacons- 
field agreed with as much cordiality as if there had been no initial 
difference of opinion”. 18 

That was because the last months of the 1874 Parliament were 
very critical and uneasy. Among other things, the anarchy in 
Afganisthan raised a storm of protest in the House of Commons. 
There was a talk of impending dissolution of the English Parliament 
and the Liberals began to prepare for a General Election. Gladstone’s 
Midlothian Campaign made a very favourable impression upon the 
country, so much so, that “his tremendous projectiles had pounded 

the ministerial citadel to the ground, and he had a nation at his 

back. What had been vague misgiving about Lord Beaconsfield grew 
into sharp certainty; shadows of doubt became substantive con- 

13 Vide his speech in the House of Lords, Jan. 10, 1881, Hansard , 8881, 
CCLVII, 293. 

14 In a letter to the Queen dt. Oct. 23, 1879. Buckle’s Disraeli , VI, 
482. 

15 Letter to Lord DufFcrin dt. Dec. 4, 1880, Lady Cecil’s Life of 
Salisbury , Vol. II, p. 377. 

x6 Buckle, op. cit p. 388. 

17 Ibid., p. 387. 


18 Ibid., p. 388, 
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demnation.” 19 Beaconsfield, however, pretended a rare nonchalance 
as he wrote to Lady Bradford on Nov. 28, 1879, “all this (i.e. 
Glandstone’s Midlothian Campaign) was planned on the wild assump- 
tion that Parliament was going to be dissolved whereas. ..Parlt. 

will not probably be dissolved till the year after the next.” 2 - 0 But the 
dissolution came three months, and not two years, later! 

In fact, Beaconsfield knew in his heart of hearts that his party had 
lost the confidence of the country and Gladstone had really “a nation 
at his back”. That is why he hastened to effect a settlement in 
Afganisthan, “so that,” as Beaconsfield wrote to the Queen on Dec. 5, 
1879, “we may meet Parliament with a distinct policy.” 21 At the 
same time, Dec. 5, 1879, Gladstone was passing an “overpowering 
day” 22 at Midlothian. To try to explain it away as a mere coinci- 
dence would be psychologically foolish. On Beaconsfield’s own con- 
fession the Conservative Party was suspected by the nation of “hesita- 
tion and feebleness,” 2 * 7 because they had no distinct and definitive 
policy in Afganisthan. So, when the Liberals were carrying on a 
vigorous campaign, the Conservatives proceeded to work out a rough- 
and-ready settlement, being unnerved by the prospect of a Liberal 
victory at the polls. 

The new policy proposed to give Kabul and Kandahar to two 
independent chiefs and Herat to Persia. Obviously, the arrange- 
ment was neither practicable nor desirable. No ruler of Kabul could 
easily reconcile himself to the loss of Kandahar and yet remain a 
friend of the British Government. The Kandaharis were not well- 
disposed towards the English, while with Persia England’s relation was 
never unceasingly cordial. Hitherto, the English Government had 
found it difficult to exercise influence over only one chief. How could 
they now hope to control three different rulers? But then, the policy 
was adopted, as the Conservatives maintained, for the apparent absence 
of a chief who could unite and rule over the whole of Afganisthan. 
If so, the Conservatives could very well proclaim their intention to 

19 Morley’s Gladstone , Vol. II, p. 594. 

20 Buckle, of ? . cit ., p. 533. 

2 z Ibid., p. 484. 

2a Morley, off . cit., p. 590. 

23 Letter to the Queen, dt. Oct. 23, 1879, Buckle, op. cit. 9 p. 482. 
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withdraw from Afganisthan while continuing to hold it in their effort 
to find out a suitable chief for the whole country. 

On a broader view, the disintegration of Afganisthan was the least 
desirable. Admittedly, the whole Afghan question was subordinate 
to the problem of “the safety of the Indian Empire** 24 against foreign 
aggression. As possible invaders, Afganisthan and Persia were of 
little or no account. The only source of danger, if at all, was Russia. 
But the dismemberment of Afganisthan would have facilitated the very 
object which it was the desire of the British Government to check. 
The one very sure result of disintegration would have been anarchy in 
Afganisthan, which, in its turn, would have afforded Russia the 
opportunity of fishing in troubled waters. With Persia in Herat, 
Russian interests in Central Asia would have received an impetus rather 
than a set back. It is futile to presume that friendship with Afganis- 
than was no longer possible after the Second Afghan War because, as 
Sandeman had rightly pointed out, “the people showed no determined 
hostility towards us until we deported the Amir Yakub Khan** 25 and 
adopted the policy of dismemberment. The theory of disintegration 
could indeed work with little or no chance of success. Even its author 
frankly confessed the “indefinite** 20 character of his policy, “which 
was subject to such modification as may hereafter be dictated by 
increased knowledge and experience.’* 27 

Viewed in this perspective, the withdrawal of the British Resident 
from Kabul and the retrocession of Kandahar were two very expedient 
measures calculated to secure the British interests in Afganisthan. 
The demand for a British envoy was made the least necessary by the 
control over the foreign relations of the Amir and the appointment of 
a Muslim agent at Kabul. The retrocession of Kandahar, however, 
was opposed by the Conservatives on political, financial and strategic 
grounds. But, while the burden of proof lay with the Conservatives, as 
they had gone out of the way to annex a large territory in Afganisthan, 


24 From Lytton’s letter to the Secretary of State dt. 7 Jan. 1880, Pari. 
Papers , 1881, LXX, 42-46. 

25 Memorandum on Afgartisthan, Pari . Papers , 1881, LXX, 272-74. 

26 From Lytton’s letter to the Secy, of State, Pari Papers , 1881, LXX, 
42-46. 

27 Ibid . 
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the Opposition failed to prove its case, and was defeated in the House 
of Commons on March 26, 1881, by 336 votes to 216. 

Politically, it was argued, the retrocession of Kandahar would 
lower the prestige of the British Government in India and abroad 
because it would be ‘‘regarded as a confession of weakness, fear and 
instability of purpose....” 28 Secondly, the British rule “would be 
popular... with the people of Kandahar’* 29 as the Kandaharis were 
‘tired of the Barakzai rule.’ 30 Thirdly, Abdur Rahaman was showing 
“undisguised leanings towards Russia,” 31 and hence it was necessary 
to keep a watch upon him from the neighbourhood. 

It is, however, very difficult to understand how the prestige of 
England could suffer in India by the withdrawal from Kandahar. 
After that the murder of Cavagnari and the disaster of Maiwand had 
been sufficiently avenged, the withdrawal was instead more likely to 
inspire admiration and confidence amongst the Indians. During the 
First Afghan War the English had held Afganisthan, but they with- 
drew when the war was over, not out of fear or weakness but on the 
ground of rational policy. By the Treaty of Gandamak the same 
policy was once again adopted by the Conservatives. On what ground, 
therefore, did they now presume that the evacuation of Kandahar 
would affect British prestige in India? Besides, as Sir Henry Norman, 
War Secretary & Member, Ripon’s Executive Council, said, “I do not 
see why this should be alleged of Kandahar more than of Kabul, the 
retirement from which place seems to have been followed by no such 
result.” 32 On the other hand, both in India and abroad the position 
of the English was more likely to be strengthened by the knowledge 
that they were not ‘‘embarrassed by complications beyond our Indian 
frontier.” 33 


28 Minute of Whitclcy Stokes, Member, Ripon’s Executive Council, 
dt. Jan. 31, 1881, Pari. Papers, 1881, Vol. LXX, pp. 251-53. 

29 Ibid. 

30 General Stewart's Memorandum on Kandahar. Pari . Papers , 1881, 

LXX, 173-74. 

31 Minute of Rivers Thompson, Member, Ripon’s Executive Council, 
dt. Feb. 24* 1881, Pari Papers , 1881, LXX, 240-44. 

32 Memorandum on Kandahar. Pari . Papers , 1881, LXX, pp. i8o-8r. 

33 From the Memorandum of E. Baring —Ibid., pp. 213.23. 
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That the Kandaharis themselves desired British rule is a make- 
believe which does not merit much consideration. Sir Alfred Lyall . 34 
Sir Henry Norman , 35 General Stewart / 6 and Lord Roberts 37 — men 
who had personal knowledge of the temper of the Afghans — agree on 
the point that the Kandaharis were hateful of the English and could, 
therefore, never desire their rule. Whether the Kandaharis were “tired 
of the Barakzai rule,** and if so, how much indeed they disliked the 
Kabulis, are matters of conjecture. True, that Kabul and Kandahar 
had, at times, remained separated, yet they were “looked upon by the 
whole nation as constituting integral parts of one Kingdom ” 38 and had 
been really so under the Amirs Dost Muhammad and Shcre Ali. 

The charge against Abdur Rahaman of complicities with Russia is 
unfounded in so far as there was no “distinct proof of the Sirdar’s 
duplicity . ” 39 On the contrary, the Amir, though an erstwhile pen- 
sioner of Russia, had been eager — as is evident from his correspondence 
with Griffin, the Chief Political Officer, Northern and Eastern Afgani- 
sthan 40 — to enter into a subordinate alliance with the Government of 
India and never preferred a Russian alliance to the English. That it 
was so was acknowledged by Griffin himself when he wrote to General 
Stewart, “He (Abdur Rahaman) had publicly, privately, by letters, 
circulars, and in public speeches in his daily durbars, declared his firm 
intention of making friendly arrangements with the British Govern- 
ment .” 11 Further, the idea of undermining political intrigues at Kabul 
from Kandahar was a fond hope which was inconsistent with the recent 
experiences in AEganistan. During the latest occupation of Kandahar 
the Liberal Government received no informations from Kabul except 
those that “the Afghans themselves voluntarily conveyed .” 43 The 

34 Memorandum of Sir Alfred Lyall — Ibid., pp. 277-79. 

35 Sir Henry Norman’s note on Kandahar — lbid. t pp. 196-201. 

36 Memorandum of General Stewart — Ibid, pp. 173-74. 

37 Memorandum of Lord Roberts — /W., p. 106. 

38 From the speech of Earl of Derby in the House of Lords on March 
3, 1881, Hansard , 1881, Vol. CCLfX. p. 106. 

39 From Ripon's letter to Hartington dt. 27 July, 1880, Pari. Papers, 
1881, LXX, pp. 81-83. 

40 Parliamentary Papers, 1881, LXX, pp. 85-86. 

41 Letter dt. Kabul, 4th August, 1880, ParL Papers , i88t, LXX, 89. 

42 Hansard, 1881, CCLIX, p. 1864, 
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late Government had a still further bitter experience. On Sept, a, 
1879, Major Cavagnari, referring to the conditions in Afganisthan, 
cabled to the Viceroy “all well”. Yet, surprisingly, the very next 
day. Sept. 3, the British Embassy at Kabul was massacred! 

Financially, the Conservatives tried to assert, Kandahar would 
prove no burden, because irrigation and agriculture which “would 
extend under our rule” 43 would yield a fair revenue and “the financial 
benefit of increasing our trade with Persia and Central Asia” 44 would 
be considerable. The Conservatives, however, did not produce any 
comprehensive estimate except that of Col. St. John 15 which showed 
a surplus revenue of Rs. 6,00,000 in Kandahar. The controversy 
ultimately centred round the moderate estimate of Sir Henry Norman, 
who calculated the cost of occupation at £1,400,000 per annum for 
the maintenance of a garrison of 15,000 strong, and inferred that even 
the surplus, anticipated by Col. St. John would leave us heavy losers. 46 
Henry Norman based his calculations upon the ordinary cost of troops 
in India adding to it an extra cost of 100% for incidental charges, 
consequent upon occupation. 

As against the estimate of Sir Henry Norman the Conservatives 
argued that no more than “12,000 or 13,000 men would be requi- 
red” 47 for the occupation of Kandahar, and that too not in “addition 
to the force of India”. 18 And, instead of Sir Henry Norman ’s 100% 
an extra cost of 5o% 49 would be enough to meet the incidental charges 
of occupation. But the recent experiences in Afganisthan proved just 
the contrary of what the Conservatives tried to assert. General 
Primrose’s army of 12,000 men, all beyond the old frontier, proved 
inadequate when Ayub Khan marched upon Kandahar. To suggest, 
therefore, that a Russian advance could be held in check by less than 
15,000 men is futile. Presuming that the Kandahar force, if less 

43 & 44 From the Minute of Whitelcy Stokes, Member, Ripon’s Execu- 
tive Council dt. Jan. 31, 1881. Pari Papers , 1881, LXX, 251-57. 

45 ParL Papers , 1881, LXX, 246-248. 

46 Ibid., pp. 196-201. 

47 From the speech of Marquis of Salisbury in the House of Lords, 3rd 

March, 1881, Hansard , 1881, CCLIX, p. 120. N 

48 Ibid • 

49 Vide the speech of Stanhope in the House of Commons, 24th March, 
1881. Hansard , 1881 CCLIX, p. 1839. 
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than 15,000 strong, could be supplemented in the hour of need by 
the Forces in India, this would have been tantamount to exposing the 
country to dangers within. The 100% extra cost, estimated by Sir 
Henry Norman, was no exaggeration as even it did not include the 
cost for barracks, fortifications and railways — items that the Conser- 
vatives themselves regarded as essential for retaining Kandahar.*? 

As a matter of fact, in making estimates it is always wiser to take 
the highest, and the Conservatives too were aware of this. The total 
cost of the last Afghan war was out of all proportion to the estimate 
of the Conservatives, so much so, that Lytton had to cable home on 
8th April, 1880, “Outgoing from our treasury for the war very alarm- 
ing, far exceeding estimate. ” 51 What is more, even the £1,500,000 
was far too heavy for the resources of India and it could be only met 
by public debts and additional taxes. This was sure to provoke 
discontent among the Indians, and, as the Afghan problem was 
subordinate to the question of safety of the Indian Empire, the 
retention of Kandahar on financial grounds was an absurdity. Frontier 
or no frontier, there could hardly be any security for the Empire in 
India, save in the contentment and happiness of its people. 

Commercially, too, Kandahar did not hold out any bright prospect, 
first, because the Central Asian trade could scarcely be controlled from 
there, as the trade dues were levied not at Kandahar but at Herat, 
Maimaneh and Balkh; and secondly, because the balance of trade 
between Kandahar and India was not all too favourable to the former. 
It showed a deficit in 1879-80 and though there was a surplus in 
Kandahar’s favour in each of the financial years 1877-78 and 1878- 
79» 52 it was insignificant when compared to the cost of occupation as 
estimated by Sir Henry Norman. The retention of Kandahar was in 
the nature of an insurance against a remote, it possible, contingency, 
but the premium proposed was rather too high for the risk covered. 

On grounds of strategy, the Conservatives averred, the occupation 
of Kandahar was of imperative necessity. The Herat-Kandahar road 
was “the only... from Central Asia to India along which wheeled 
carriages and heavy guns can be moved Russia will soon be at 

50 Vide the Memorandum of Napier of Magdala. Pari . Papers , 1881. 
LXX, pp. 223-25. 

51 Pari Papers , (Afg.) 1880, C2560, p. 69. 

52 ParL Papers , 1881, LXX, p. 248. 
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Merv and then unless we show an unflinching front, she will occupy 
Herat, which as we know to our cost, is within striking distance of 
Kandahar.” 53 With Russia at Herat, the Conservatives believed, the 
safety of the Indian Empire would be at stake. 

Yet, to prevent any invasion by Russia, either alone or in alliance 
with Afganisthan, the retention of Kandahar was equally unnecessary. 
If Russia was to force a passage through Afganisthan she was sure to 
be opposed by the Afghans, and in that case, the English could go to 
Afganisthan as her ally. If, however, an alliance with Afganisthan 
was feasible — and what better cause than the retention of Kandahar 
could throw the Afghans into the pocket of Russia? — it could yet be 
<of little help to the Czarist Government. The march from Herat was 
long and difficult, and Afganisthan produced little beyond what was 
necessary for the support of her own people. An advance through 
Afganisthan, therefore, involved a great privation for the invading 
army which could be increased by the retrocession of Kandahar, 
because the longer the line of communication the greater would have 
been the difficulties of Russia. Besides, as Sir Henry Norman said, 
“our being at Kandahar would not prevent Russia from advancing upon 
Herat if she desired to do so. An occupation of Herat could only be 
prevented by our sending a considerable army there, and not by 
remaining at Kandahar.” 54 In fqct, the occupation of Kandahar would 
have pledged the Government to an offensive attitude and unlimited 
responsibilities. It was in the nature of a risky experiment which was 
not worth the trial as a measure of safety against a contingency, whose 
possibility was remote and character uncertain. 

If, however, Kandahar was relinquished, the Liberal Government 
retained Pishin and Sibi in violation of their original scheme to acquire 
no “strategic positions at a greater or less distance from the frontier.” 55 
The advanced posts, secured by the Treaty of Gandamak, were now 
retained as they constituted “in most respects a satisfactory frontier, and 
in that position we can lay our hands on Kandahar at any moment”- 50 . 

53 From the Minute of Stokes, Member, Ripon’s Executive Council, Pari. 
Papers , 1881, LXX, pp. 251-53. 

54 Memorandum of Henry Norman, Pari . Papers , 1881, LXX, pp. 196*2101. 

55 Harrington’s Despatch to Ripon, I bid., pp. 237-39. 

56 Memorandum of General Stewart — Ibid., pp. 173-73* 
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Not only that, the Amir had earlier agreed to conduct his foreign 
relations with the advice of the British Government. This was secured 
against the deliberate objective of Her Majesty’s Government not to 
enter into “competition with any other power for influence in Central 
Asia.” 57 The Liberals thus effected a settlement which was an exact 
replica of the Treaty of Gandamak except in one negligible particular. 
The Treaty of 1879 was certainly the high water mark of the Forward 
policy, the object of which was to secure British influence in Afganis- 
than and extend the North-West Frontier of British India upto its 
logical limits. Of that policy the annexation of Quetta was the first 
step; the retention of Pishin was the next step forward in the 
same direction; and, the creation of the Durand Line and the Frontier 
Province was its ultimate consummation. 


Dilip Kumar Ghose 


57 Harrington’s Despatch to Ripon — Ibid.* pp. 237-39. 



Susruta, Oaraka and Bharata 

Vyabhicaribhavas in Natya-sastra and their background in the old 
Science of physiology and pathology of Ayurveda. 

The subject introduced in this paper is that aesthetic enjoyment 
is essentially a function partly of man's mental and spiritual nature 
and partly also of his physical (biological and physiological) side. 

The basic relation between Bharata’s Natya-sastra and the old 
Science of physiology and pathology of the Ayurveda of Caraka and 
Susruta is of very great interest and importance in the history of 
Aesthetics in India. In recent times, such an attempt has been made 
by I. A. Richards 1 to relate aesthetic enjoyment to human physiology, 
and to nervous system in general. The field of enquiry has immense 
possibilities. Our contention is that it is not possible to understand 
properly important basic concepts of Bharata’s Easa-Sutra without 
knowing Susruta and Caraka. 

The terms describing the essence of Rasa, viz, rasana, carvana or 
asvada referring etymologically to the physical pleasure of taste, the 
origin and the purification process involved in the development of Rasa 
leading to and the six Rasas (q'gt, 

375, $wq) associated with taste — all these elements treated in Bharata, 
Susruta and Caraka, leave no room for any doubt about Ayurveda 
being a fundamental basis of Bharata’s Natya-sastra. In the present 
paper, we propose to discuss Bharata’s Vyabhicdribbdva, one particular 
aspect of this derivation and to show how deeply Indian medical 
science coloured Indian aesthetic speculations. 

Bharata’s Rasa-sutra , : (ch. 6) knows 

of only three constituent elements. It is by their union or bringing 
together that Rasa is made manifest or produced. These constituent 
elements have most often been taken as simple mental moods, which 
the Muni was the Erst to formulate and systematise. Later interpreta- 
tion of the Muni’s sutra has leaned more and more to the psychological 


1 Principles of Literary Criticism (First published, 1924); Practical 

Criticism- 
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aspect 2 of Rasa-realisation. This line of investigation, inspite of its 
intrinsic merit, completely loses sight of Bharata’s background, which 
is in reality not so much psychological, as it is physiological and 
pathological in outlook. His analysis of the V yabhicaribhavas, to 
which we confine our attention here, will amply bear out our 
contention. 

The clue to Bharata’s enumeration of the Vyabhicaribhavas on 
the lines of Indian medicine is provided by Susruta and Caraka, both 
of whom recognize that body and mind are equally affected in diseases. 
Susruta in a remarkable passage insists upon the essential similarity of 
diseases of the body and of the mind. He admits that both body and 
mind are seats of diseases, and how bodily diseases affect the mind, 
and vice versa . Susruta writes in the Sutra-Sthanam (i. 20), 

faw fptfvmiT i ct *R:srrt<TfasRn t 

Diseases of the body result from an unbalance of the three princi- 
ples of qrra, faff and Anger or Sorrow, Fear or Delight which 
move the mind are as if diseases of the mind. Caraka puts it a little 
differently. While mentioning an unbalance of fq^T and 3TO as 

the cause of bodily diseases, Caraka generalises mental diseases 
and traces these to the preponderance of either vs^ or (Sutra- 

sthanam. 1). Caraka and Susruta’s view-point with regard to mental 
diseases or disorders has a very important bearing on our Alamkara 
literature. Caraka is even more definite in his concept of this inter- 
changeability of disease of the body and of the mind. In Cikitsa- 
sthanam, ch. 3, Caraka says that both body and mind may be equally 
affected with fever. 

h? * f5 u 

fsfaqt ^ q II (Slokas 14-15) 

If diseases of the body and of the mind are thus essentially similar 
how arc wc to distinguish one from the other? Caraka makes a very 

% Psychological Basis of Alamkara Lit erature— -Prof. Sivaprasad Bhatta- 
charyya (Sir Ashutosh N^ukherjec Silver Jubilee, VoL III, Orientalia, Part 2). 
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obvious distinction, viz.* that diseases of the body are first indicated 
in the body itself, and affect the mind secondarily, while diseases of 
the mind in the first place affect primarily the mind. In Cikitsa- 
sthanam, ch. 3, Caraka writes, 

ittto: 1 

^ *Fcriq*rwi 11 (51-16) 

Saradatanaya, the author of Bhava-prakasanam speaks of this inter- 
relation of body and mind almost on the lines of Caraka and Susruta. 
He explains this inter-relation with the help of Saiiikhya philosophy. 

tfhr- snfarfagrcTT 1 

wfi sitter s? 11 

••• ••• ••• ••• 

sfteRr 11 

^T^fWfRT^nsr: *TR SSfTpT- i 

^ ^rr^cqf 11 

( Bhava-prakasa, G.O.S. Adhikara I. p. 7-8) 

This inter-relation of body and mind, a or the pathological basis 
of mental moods, is much deeper and wider in Bharata, than 
what is to be found in Saradatanaya. But Saradatanaya is still aware 
of this pathological background of Rasa in literature. 

The integration of the physiological and pathological functions of 
the body with mental moods or states is precisely what Bharata has 
been doing in his study of Vyabhicaribhavas . He has before him 
certain diseases and their symptoms; he takes them over, and applies 
them as characteristic symptoms of certain mental rfioods, on the 
lines of Caraka and Susruta. There has been here only a 
transference of planes of reference, but the essential position remains 

3 This interlink between body and mind, between the gross and subtle 
being of man, has attracted the notice of eminent western physicians, including 
Dr. Hahnemann. Good poets and eminent critics have also taken note of it. 
Housman in his “Name and Nature of Poetry*' says, “Poetry seems to me more 
physical than intellectual." 
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the same. In certain cases, it will be seen that Bharata has practically 
no choice, but only repeats what we find in Caraka and Susruta. 

Bharata’s theoretical position with regard to the Vyabhicaribhavas 
is most possibly coloured by Caraka’s Sarlra-sthanam, ch. 4. Caraka 
discusses heje how the mind of man is being coloured and shaped even 
at the moment of inception by physiological considerations. Caraka 
categorically says nt* ff[ StrS ^ (Sarlra-sthanam, 

ch. 4, 16). Cakrapanidatta in explaining the passage, writes 

qfe wtti ssnfie, snfarg- 

^ *rfsr l qgsrc'ft: grosTn;, 

| Caraka then goes on describing the different sattvas srrfffitq, 
qTRffrq, ^RTWT. among the CTftTOft??; ^Tg^fTrSf, 

etc. among the ; and (?TTOf, KHSgUWR 

among the I Caraka insists that in each case, the body or 

physical appearance is similar to the sattva inside. For instance, the 
JTWRrW has a STT^R, and the qrwrcrNT has a aiTWWR. and so on. 

This integration of the body and the mind in Caraka, and the 
possible awareness that the body is what the mind makes it, quite 
likely provided the necessary background of Bharata’s concept of 
Vyabhicaribhavas. This integration runs through Caraka as also 
through Susruta (Sarirasthanam, ch. 4)*. 

This integration in Indian medical speculations is remarkable in 
that it also visualised how Vayu, Pitta and Kapha on the physical 
plane, become Sattva, Rajas and Tamas, and ultimately the cause of 


4 Wc have seen how in modern times this integration has been carried 
still further, particularly by Dr. Hahnemann. “It is *thc morbidly affected 
vital force alone that produces diseases, so that the morbid phenomena 
perceptible to our senses, express at the same time all the 

internal change, that is to say, the whole morbid derangement of the internal 
dynamis” (Organon, Art, 12). Again, “our vital force as a spiritlike dynamis 
cannot be attacked and affected by injurious influences on the healthy organism 
caused by the external inimical forces that disturb the harmonious play of life, 
otherwise than in a spirit-like (dynamic) way, and in like manner, all such 
morbid derangements (diseases) cannot be removed from it by the physician 
in any other way than by the spirit-like (dynamip, virtual) alterative powers 
of the serviceable medicines acting upon our spirit* like vital force* (Organon, 
Art. 16). 
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pleasure or pain, and indeed of the whole gamut of emotional 
experience. 

II 

We now turn to a detailed analysis of Bharata’s Vyabhtcaribhavas, 
and their origin in the medical treatises of Caraka and Susruta. 

Bharata in a remarkable passage (ch. 24, si. 13-15) says almost 
like a medical man, how the mind of man is shaped and moulded by 
habit, or more accurately how mind determines our physiognomy, or 
bodily features. Bharata’s text cannot be properly appreciated if we 
at the same time, do not take into consideration, its derivation from 
Caraka and Susruta. Bharata’s theoretical position is essentially the 
same as Caraka ’s. 

In the passage referred to, Bharata discusses the nature ( = *ffa) of 
the female characters in Rupaka. 

If st^jj 1 

1333 5rT5TT?ftarsf sr: gsr. 11 



\\ (Ch. 24. 13-15) 

It will be seen that all the eight dispositions or characters discussed 
by Bharata are in reality borrowed from Ch. 4 of Sarira-sthanam olE 
Caraka. Bharata discusses in Ch. 24, the following characters 
(SI. 96-97) and (SI. 98-99), (SI. 102-4), 

(SI. 105), (SI. 106-7), (SI. 108-9) and 

(SI. 1 10-11). Over and above these, Bharata discusses 
and among the in Caraka. 

Bharata’s concept of dispositions or characters (= ) is 

based on medicinal speculations. We take up only Bharata’s discussion 
of and ’(PgTOOT, and note how these are derived 

from the treatment of Caraka. 

Bharata characterises sirg^W thus : 

*r*rataf5TOT fra’ u 

^W?it *rrg*’ sfarcrfaraT: n 
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Caraka writes : ^ ^PT3 ^Wffi*FJ?twng* 

(Sarlra-sthanam, 4. 18) Susruta writes : 

6sr # i 

STirttesr* n 

(Sarlra-sthanam 4. 74) 

It will be seen that both Caraka and Susruta equally lay stress on 
the infuriated nature of the asura sattva man. Both emphasize again 
his gluttony and his envious nature (=^g^), qualities which 

we find in Bharata’s enumeration : ill temper ^q^T), gluttony 

(s^jqfafiTCT, and envious nature (=^a?Wfar), 

Bharata characterises *rpvitsvq’ as follows : — 

^ ggfwra: 1 

femwifiRt 11 

f^ 3 ?T 11 (Ch. 24, 100-101). 

Describing the disposition Caraka writes 

Fq^fasrog^g a^ra qwFrsr- 

q*^qq> qf^q (Sarlra-sthanam 4.17). The strong preference 

for music and dance, and love for floral decorations, and narration of 
anecdotes, are common alike in Caraka and Bharata’s description of 
qR*#q^q man or woman. 

Bharata goes on describing different characters and tempera- 
ments, the demon-like (Ch. 24. 102-3), the serpent-like (Ch. 24. 
105), the tree-like (Ch. 24.106-7) and the devil-like (Ch. 24 108-9) 
and such other kinds. Caraka also described these characters almost 
in similar terms. The very striking resemblance in Caraka and 
Bharata’s descriptions would not have been of much significance, 
were it not for the fact that it shows how much Bharata depended 
on them. It establishes beyond any doubt Bharata’s awareness of the 
theoretical position of Caraka — ff qtqqgfqtsftq^, S’cq q qrtfaqf l 

III 

Bharata’s analogy of the preparation of soups and drinks in explain- 
ing the origin of Rasa, is a case of guda-paka, and purely medicinal 
in origin. In this sub-section, we take up a few Vyabhicaribhavas of 
Bharata. We shall see how these are almost literally taken over from 
medical treatises. Bharata’s borrowing of symptoms of physical 


IHQ., MARCH, 1954. 
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diseases can only be explained i£ we remember the transference and 
interchangeability of physical and mental symptoms and diseases, 
pointed out by Caraka and Susruta. 

Bharata takes oJnfa and as due to an unbalance of 

It will be seen that the symptoms associated with Bharata ’s 
(a variety of ojnfa ) are all typically medicinal, and owe a 
great deal to Caraka. Bharata writes sinfWw i 

rfW f^TT: I 3^5 fsffaq: I 

*ni*f*m: sqtfjsaj: I 3^: 

I ^ ^T^sfa sqT*R: %sfa 

l (Benares Ed. 

>0 

Ch. 7, p.93). We do not overemphasize Bharata’s statement that 
diseases are due to an unbalance of which is obvious enough. 

What is more important is Bharata’ s distinction of into two 
varieties, and | It should be noted that fever accompanied 

with shivering (*T?ltcT in Bharata) is a efT^SePC, while fever accompanied 
with burning in Bharata) is a I Bharata associates 

symptoms of as we find these in Caraka, with his concept 

of ^frcFJSR; and those of farlScn; with his concept of i The 

following extracts from Caraka’s Nidana-sthanam, Ch. I, will bear 
out our contention. It will be seen that Bharata borrows the charac- 
teristic details from Caraka’s treatment of physical diseases, even when 
Bharata is writing exclusively on mental moods and sentiments. 

The symptoms of ericfSSR; (which is Bharata’s tfsrte), a $ enu- 
merated by Caraka are as follows : — 

*TT, g^cTig- 

PTTWT 

WJ5RWT 5t5TT»T^ 

(Nidana-sthanam, I. 12) 

The symptoms of (which is Bharata’s a $ we find in 

Caraka are, 

fanwfjnrtfftndsstsr: et^htT aer ft\ i 

SifoRsf *r^i 5 R?fST 3 ;?r 3 itqc 5 r^m?t«lg^wt 3 wratsf?tinw' ?rf. tftarfw- 
aramr...... 


(Nidana-sthanam, I. 13.). 
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In Cikitsa-sthanam (III. 159), wc have, 

qt*q£g §sft%g q^sjr^tg ^ l 
^ qtg #%g fw%g ^ « 

5T5T& I 

^ ^ ^nralsfa «tt ii 

In the passage on o?^ cited from the Natya-sastra , Bharata speaks 
of ^fiT^Tg^qTO'tcfTf^T'?. It appears that Bharata is thinking of *5#? 
(Caraka-Sutra-sthanam 14. 25). It might be interesting to note at 
this stage that this awareness of medicinal background was not confi- 
ned to the Alamkarikas and rhetoricians alone. Kalidasa in “Abhi- 
jnana-Sakuntalam” speaks of Sakuntala’s love-lornness, using almost 
the same terminology as that of Indian medicine. She lies on a 
flower-strewn cold slab of stone (:=*T$ ; her 
attendants fan her gently with lotus leaves ( ^ 

Act. III). These passages are taken as evidence of Kalidasa’s knowledge 
of the science of love, or Kama-sastra . But more appropriately, these 
belong to medicine proper, and their application to Kama-sastra must 
have been of a later date. 

We have seen how Bharata ’s treatment of conforms to 

that of Caraka even in technical details. The following analysis 
of Bharata’s treatment of again follows in essential points 

that of in Caraka. It will be found that Bharata’s 

treatment is not fanciful, or the characteristics cited by him are not 
just arbitrary. The short karika describing in Bharata is in a 

sense, a brief survey of all the varieties of madness, known to the 
medical men. Bharata says that madness is due to an unbalance of 
and also to certain causes, like the death of a dear one, 
or the loss of wealth, etc. 

R#Trf?Pqqrt^- 

* * 9? ’ and in connection with aran? m 

Bharata echo almost verbatim Caraka ’s 

^?TTPf in Cikitsa-sthanam (Ch. 9. SI. 7). These are, as we should 
note, symptoms of qRfsr \ occupies an equally 
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prominent place in Bharata. , and ‘‘sj'fTfqg” in Bharata echo 

Car aka’s 

5% %cf fqfa 1 

(Cikitsa-sthanam, 9.8) 


IV 

Bharata refers to in many places, in connection with 

these vyabhicaribhavas, wraRR, ?R, and 3 fR§ » But his treatment 

of in connection with ?JT%JT deserves special attention. 

Bharata speaks here of the details of and goes so far as to 

distinguish between the two principal varieties — fiftfR and wfR$R 
I Bharata’s text runs like this: fRfitrgRTRg'SRTf^rR^r.... 
RRfKt wfRtR rtr «r*rf?i^9ihw«&- 

(G.O.S.V.I, p. 367). Susruta says 

(Cikitsa-sthanam, 32. 10). These all are 1 Bharata speaks of 

this kind of in ' ‘^T^f^T^rP^t^sTR^T^r — ’’ Caraka also writes of ten 
kinds of of which quite a few find place in Bharata’s enumeration. 
Caraka says 

SRTRTR g^STRW I 

RfRR WSBteTfTRTST? 71371: II 

Thrift RTOfRWSrl | (Sutra-sthanam 14.29) 

Bharata has in mind one or more of the thirteen varieties of 
3 rfR*^ 7 , enumerated in Caraka (Sutra-sthanam, 14.15). Of these, 
7i7^7, f> 7*%7 and arc more important. Bharata 

thus refers to both TrfTTfR^ and fR*fR^7, the two varieties of 
f^RT, recognised in Caraka and Susruta. It might be of interest to 
note at this stage that due to WR7 (of which Susruta speaks), 
has also been noticed by Bharata. We may refer to Bharata’s 
treatment of the Vyabhicaribhava, WR 7 . The karika runs like this. 

3*7 etc. The sloka immediately 

following, has RR 5 ft 3 3 T 37 f 3 <t (6. 78b, Benares Ed). 

Bharata’s analysis of under 3 IR 7 again, is very close to Caraka ’s 

analysis of the same, -under Ch. 17 of the Sutra-sthanam, Caraka, 
writes;. 
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fro ftrcfa *i$s* %ddnm q*q^ u 
^ && fa fST^Sfcir §45^ 1 

^qjr sw 5rrq!> 11 (17. 9). 

Again in Sutra-sthanam (17. 6), Caraka says: — 
sfa^rpRTOT%^!id , Tfsi$sreT: i 
ftTW $PTt >ra*T'JfTfgJIf: I 
fqfq*rr«rrq^ d»ir qrtnRcfofim«RT: 1 

Along with Bharata refers to the symptoms of 

and which have been discussed in Caraka. Bharata’s treat- 

ment of SPTW* again, is almost literally taken over from medical 
treatises. Bharata, describing ?WWR writes — 

^^n-'cTCTfa'TraT'^sj vifa struk: 11 
S5 *tt "ffa s^wr’ jf^rsr i 
fjr:9irngf«rR‘ sqn$?tTsqmnrt 11 (7 7 3-74)* 

These characteristics which Bharata cites, are similar to 3 13 5} 
and fqfHJ STOW* in Caraka. Caraka says this of ^TTcTST ^JTOTR-sWt^rtJT- 
uqwrer ^r% « 3 iaftRiiT*nH 5 R-fRf^rrT^JT^i 5 rr ^7^55*1^' <H 7 J?fci 1 
Pffisr 3 WCTR in Caraka is like this — W W JlRrew- 
HTTO 7 f ; 3 rR*n^r^ 5 !}^f mig; (Nidana-sthanam 8.5-6) 

Again, we find in Caraka 

fa*T^§^TOWf? 3 T§f^f^T 4 I 
?*r«retwi 4>nitl f Rf 11 

q^R^for S 7 i% qafa stg^sifa i 
fawPgsr: 5 *^ qr^f =7 fqf^qqr u 


qiRtl > 4 %^fq 1 

qwi^f q^sqrftq ^nOremi ii 

(Cikitsa-sthanam, io. 2.4.5) 


V 

Bharata, it appears, drew on a large number of medicinal treatises, 
The frequent references to in connection with Vyabhicari- 

bhavas in Bharata possibly refer to that branch of medical science.. 
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going by the name of ijgfw^N I They refer to that dim past of 
Ayurveda, and its early association with Atharvanic magical rites. 
This explains why Bharata says that Rasa has been taken over from 
Atharva-Vcda — ^TT!fT*HNrT^f'r (1.17. Benares Ed.). There are still 
traces of these magical rites iti Caraka and Susruta. Caraka in Nidana- 
sthanam (Ch. 8 SI. 9) refers to STF^grr^R I 

l Susruta in Ch. 60 of the discusses 

the symptoms of one possessed : 

, 'TeTf^T ^ Wst ^ qtsfa I 

^T 5%51 W- « (60.14). 

This is very close to Bharata’s sloka (Ch. 7.74) cited in Sec. III. 

In discussing the Vyabhicaribhava, SffmTTtTSr, Bharata literally takes 
over from Susruta the analysis of the eight stages of poisoning, 
Bharata writes, 

g smtt 3 <Tf ' cwr 1 

gffr^ ff^r g ^gSr 11 

<fN g fajfo tp& g ^tpfsren 1 

3 if?rr 5 WT 11 (7.86-87). 

Susruta has it like this, and the extent of Bharata’s borrowing will at 
once be made evident. 

s*n*iT *r «r*r*iT g^wt 11 

fsafa %qg: 1 

firawroraqsnff' $5% ?k u 
?n^«r’ g wk =*nrrer^ 1 

ff<U 5 fT%% # 3*1 n 

qwmnrt ak> fs^r 1 

^g«f sr^tt ftnsmfantarg 11 

*ws 3 %#t «N% 1 

?nkk s#r«* «npTvri^ =3 u 
i*% RsrstsjRra Hit i 

sf?kt*re a*# 11 

(Kalpa-sthanam 2.24) 

Bharata follows step by step Susruta’s analysis of the different 
stages of 2 poisoned man. The transferance from the physical 
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to the psychological plane has been effected by Bharata, following the 
orthodox and traditional teaching of Indian medicine. 

We discuss one more instance of Bharata’s borrowing. It is his 
concept of the Vyabhicaribhiva, * Caraka in Ch. 24 of Cikitsa- 
sthanam, speaks of three varieties of and the different degrees of 
intoxication in the well-disposed (Sattvika), wordly-minded (Rajasika), 
and evil disposed (Tamasika) man. It will be seen that Bharata 
borrows extensively from Caraka’s treatment of I Let us 

compare the passage from Bharata, describing the different types of 
character, when intoxicated. Its very striking similarity with Caraka’s 
treatment will at once be evident. Bharata writes: 

3 TW 3 W ^ HTqfrT ^ I 

vfsrsrfq 11 

JTeqJT: 3 ?%: II 

gwsrowfaff fkgfaftr ^rqtTH^frr: 11 (7. 40-43). 

Bharata’s distinction of men with different temperament with 
reference to the degree of intoxication, follows closely Caraka’s analysis 
of the effects of drink on Sattvika, Rajasika and Tamasika minds. The 
clue to this is again provided by Caraka. Caraka writes 
=Ef STTO: S*W I 

fpft s*?35rfr qif^T ^ II 

PT?T »J?T 3 f II 

hq 11 

(Cikitsa-sthanam 24.23) 

In the three following slokas (Cikitsa-sthanam 24.26-28) Caraka 
analyses what he calls and 3 W*rTT 3 l It may be 

noted that Bharata’s analysis follows in detail Caraka’s exposition of 
the effects of drink on different temperament. 

VI 

The concept of Vyabhicaribhava indicates only one aspect of the 
large and very extensive borrowing by Bharata from' Indian medicinal 
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sources. It may be noted here that Mm. P. V. Kane 5 says that *‘the 
theory of Rasa has a semi-physiological and semi-psychological basis’** 
But inspite of his admission that Rasa has a semi-physiological basis, 
his general view appeares to be that it has a psychological origin. 
He then attempts to explain the Rasa theory from the standpoint of 
such western psychologists, as MacDougall 6 and Mcdowali 7 . But is it 
at all necessary to introduce these Western viewpoints in the interpreta- 
tion of Bharata? The true background of Bharata, as we have attemp- 
ted to show, is not so much psychological, as it is pathological or 
physiological. We have seen how the concept of Rasa in Bharata 
follows closely Indian medical speculations. Bharata asks in Ch. VI 
W ? The reply is, I It may be 

noted further that the preparation of drinks and beverages with which 
Bharata compares the making of Rasa is a purely medicinal concept. 
Bharata here is only speaking of a particular kind of preparation, 
which is known as gfqr$ among the medical men. We have already 
discussed how in the Natya-sastra , diseases of the physical body are 
transferred to the mind. This is made possible by Bharata’s accep- 
tance of the general theoretical position of Caraka. ^ 

^ l For an adequate understanding of Bharata and all later 
literary Rasa speculations we have then to turn to Caraka and Susruta, 
and to Indian medicine in general. 

The link between Susruta, Caraka and Bharata has been lost 
sight of for several centuries in India. The present writer is working 
to restore the old and valuable long-lost link between the Ayurveda 
of Susruta and Caraka and the Natya-sastra of Bharata. 

Ramendra Kumar Sen 


5 History of Sanskrit Poetics (1951) p. 43a. 

6, Energies of Men (1932), 

Sane Psychology (1944). 
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An Early Image of Karttikeya from Taxila 

In the Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India for 
x 934*5» P- 3*» Khan Sahib A. D. Siddiqi reports the discovery from 
that year’s excavations at Taxila of “a stone figure of an unidentified 
deity 8 inches high holding a parrot in left hand and a spear in right, 
fully ornamented”. In the plate accompanying the report the image 
is, however, somewhat doubtfully described as a ‘‘stone figure of 
Kubcra (?) with spear and cock”. 1 But a careful examination of the 
plate, which is reproduced here 2 , leaves little room for doubt that 
the figure is one of Karttikeya, as suggested by V. S. Agrawala 3 . 
The weapon in the right hand of the god is clearly a spear ( $akti)> 
while the bird held in the left hand is undoubtedly a cock ( kukkuta), 
both of which are particularly associated with Skanda-Karttikeya who 
is described in texts as saktidhara and barhiketu 4 . The kukkuta is 
specifically associated with Karttikeya in the Mahdbhdrata as well as 
in several iconographic texts like the Vtsnudharmottara 5 . There can 
be no two opinions, therefore, about the Taxila sculpture being one 
of Skanda-Karttikeya. The image is, however, of some iconogfaphic 
interest which I propose to discuss here. 

The sculpture is more or less in the round. It shows Karttikeya 
standing fully to front, holding a sakti (spear) in his right hand, 
and a kukkuta (cock) in his left hand placed akimbo. The god wears 
a waist-girdle ( katibandha ) and a dhoti reaching down to the knees, 

1 Op . cit , PL VIII (f). 

2 PL I, reproduced from AS 1 AR 1934*5, PL VIII (f), by kind permission 
of the Director-General of Archaeology in India. 

3 JISOA V, p. 129, note 3, Brahmanical Imag s in Mathura by V. S. 
Agrawala. The Lucknow Museum (Archaeological Section) has, as I noticed 
during a recent visit there, a small late Gandhara sculpture of two armed 
Karttikeya seated frontally astride a peacock, and having no cock with him. 

4 Cf : Br, Sam.t ch. 57 * Skandah Kumdra-rupaSssiaktidharo* ^barhiketus 
sat ca, 

5 Of. Development of Hindu Iconography by Dr. J. N. Banerjea, pp. ti 7- 

* 8 . 
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An Early Image of Karttikeya from Taxita 

the two ends of which flutter at the sides. The legs are encased 
in what look like high boots. The upper part of the body is bare 
but for a pair of haras and the faint traces of the yajnopavita . The 
head is adorned with an ornamented cap, and the ears and arms 
with kundalas and valayas. Behind the head is a plain circular halo 
or prabhdvali with a simple beaded margin 6 . 

The image is apparently undated and uninscribed, Khan Sahib 
Siddiqi’s brief notice of it does not contain any clue regarding its 
probable date. V. S. Agrawala also does not say anything about 
its age, beyond noticing its similarity to a Mathura Museum statuette 
(No. 2332) of standing haloed Karttikeya, holding a spear in the 
right hand and a cock in the left, which he assigns to about the 2nd 
century A.D. 7 The Mathura Museum Karttikeya figure was not, 
however, illustrated by him. I illustrate it here 8 through the courtesy 
of the Curator, Archaeological Museum, Mathura, who very kindly 
took the trouble of having it photographed for me. The figure is 
broken with the result that its lower portion from the thighs down- 
wards is missing. It is also quite worn. But the spear and the 
cock in the right and left hands respectively of the god are quite 
clear, and there should be no hesitation in accepting V.S. Agrawala’s 
identification of the figure as Karttikeya. One is, however, not 
so sure of its assignment to the 2nd century A.D. It may be a 
century or two later, though no definite opinion should be passed 
regarding its age in view of its very worn condition. In the case of 
the Taxila image of Karttikeya we are on somewhat surer ground as 
its preservation is much better. Stylistically, the latter may be placed 
in the Late Kusalna period or about the ^h-jth century A.D. A 
profitable comparison may be made in this regard with A. D. 
Siddiqi’s Taxila potstone figure of standing Visnu (ht. 8.8"), holding 
sahkha , cakra t gada and padma in his four hands, which, as Dr. J. N. 
Banerjea rightly says, is “one of the latest Gandhaira specimens of 
art”?. There is no doubt that there is a very close resemblance in style 

6 PL 1 . 7 Op. cit. t p. 129 and note 3. 

8 Pl. II. I am informed that the image is 5" in height. 

9 ASIAR 1935-36, p. 35, PL XL (a); JISOA XIII, p. 77, Hind h 
I conography by Dr. J, N. Banerjea. I am indebted for these references to 
Dr. J. N. Banerjea. 
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and execution between the two Taxila figures of Karttikeya and 
Visnu, and one may even feel tempted to suggest that they both came 
out of the workshop of the same sculptor. 

The iconographic type represented by the Taxila Karttikeya agrees 
well with the description of two-armed Karttikeya given in the 
Afnsumadbhedagama t which says that in two-armed representations 
of this god the spear should be placed in his right hand and a cock 
in his left hand 10 . T. A. G, Rao also mentions this type as one of 
the five recognised forms of representing two-armed Karttikeya 11 , 
but he could not refer to any actual specimens. The Taxila image of 
Karttikeya together with the Mathura Museum statuette referred to 
above may be regarded as among the earliest sculptural representations 
of this particular iconographic type. This type differs somewhat 
from the type of two-armed Karttikeya described in the Matsya 
Parana 12 $ according to which, the left hand of the god should be 

placed on a cock, instead of the cock being placed upon the hand. 
R. D. Banerji has referred to a medieval sculpture of Karttikeya in 
the Indian Museum in which one of the left hands of the god rests 
on a cock, but the image is four-armed. 1 - The representation of two- 
armed standing Karttikeya, holding a spear in his right hand, his 

left hand placed on the hip with a cock immediately below it, which 
is found on some Yaudheya copper coins of the 3rd-4th century 

A.D., 1 * showing undoubted Kusana influence, may, however, be 
regarded as a very close approximation to the Matsya Parana descrip- 
tion. The bird has been taken by Allan to be a peacock 15 . A 

careful comparison of this bird with the undoubted peacock on the 

to Cf, op . cit ., Dvibhujc kukkutam vdme saktir-daksina.hastake , quoted in 
Elements of Hindu Iconography , voi. II, pt. li, App. B, p. 205. This may be 
interpreted to mean also that the cock should be to the left of Karttikeya and 
not necessarily in his left hand, in which case it may be taken to agree with the 
figure of two-armed Karttikeya with spear in right hand and cock in the left 
field found on the Yaudheya coins referred to here. 

xx T. A. G. Rao* op. cit., vol. II, pt. II, p. 425. 

1 2 Op. cit., ch. 259, v. 60: Dvibhujasya kare saktir-vame syat kukkut ~ 

opart. * 

13 Eastern Indian School of Medieval Sculpture j p. 118, 

14 Smith, CClM. t I, PL XXI, 18-20; Allan, CCAIBM., PL. XL, 1-6. 

:*5 Allan, op. cit* t pp. cl-cli, 276-8. 
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Horseman, Lion-slayer and Peacock types of Kumaragupta Ps gold 
coins, 16 however, leaves little doubt that Smith was right in taking 
it to be a cock 17 * 

This association of the cock with Skanda-Karttikeya is possibly 
traceable to their common solar connection. The cock is regarded 
as the harbinger of the dawn, while it is clear from such texts as the 
Markandeya Parana, the Visvakarmd-silpa and the Bhavisyat Parana 
that Skanda-Karttikeya had a solar basis which one may also detect in 
the mythical accounts of his birth. According to the Markandeya 
Parana , the sakti (spear) of Karttikeya was fashioned by the celestial 
mechanic Visvakarman from the power taken away from Surya. 
Both the Visvakarmd-silpa and the Bhavisyat Parana regard Skanda 
(also called Danda) as one of the attendant divinities of Surya. The 
Bhavisyat Parana further informs us that one of the dvarapalas of 
Karttikeya is Surya under the name of Rajna, while one of the dhydna - 
slokas current in South India actually calls him Surya 18 . It is, 
therefore, no wonder that a Surya figure is found carved on the broken 
shaft of what appears to have been a kukkuta-dhvaja of Karttikeya 
of the 2nd century A.D., portions of which including the cock- 
capital were found some time ago by Pandit M. S. Vats at Lala 
Bhagat in the Kanpur District of Uttar Pradesh 19 . 

This undoubted solar basis of Skanda-Karttikeya possibly explains 
also why in the Taxila sculpture under discussion Kalrttikeya is shown 
as wearing high boots like Surya in north Indian art. It may be 
pointed out that Samba who had also apparently some mythical 
association with the north Indian Surya cult, is likewise shown with 
high boots in some Mathura sculptures of the Kusana period 20 . 

In conclusion, we may also note the parallelism between the Taxila 
sculpture of Kalrttikeya and the iconometric texts. The Pratimd - 

16 Allan, C1CGDBM ., Pis. XIII, 6-19, XIV, 14-17 and XV, 1-14. 

17 Smith, op , citi t pp. 182-3. Smith, however, could not identify the 
standing male figure which has been rightly identified by Allan ( loc . cit>) 4s 
Karttikeya. 

18 Elements of Hindu Iconography , vol. I, pt. II, pp. 303-4, 430-2. 

19 AS1AR., 192930, pp. 132-3, PI. XXXI; JISOA. t V. pp. 13 Indian 

Votive and Memorial Columns by J. N. Baneirjea ; Development [ of Hindu 
Iconography , pp. 1 16-8. • 

? o JISQA XII, pp. i29f, Images of Samba by Jitendr^ fvlath Batjerjea* 
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manalaksanam says that Senapati (i.e. Karttikeya), Vinayaka and the 
Yaksas should be shown in images as boys, and their height should 
be six times their face 21 * It is interesting to nore that in our 
sculpture Karttikeya has a youthful, almost boyish appearance, while . 
his height, excluding the halo and the pedestal, appears to be about 
six times his face. ; 

Everything considered, therefore, the Taxila image of Karttikeya 
may be regarded as an iconographic specimen of more than usual , 
interest. 

R. C. Kar , 


- v 2*1 Op. cit vv. 95-96 : Athatah sampravaksyami balanam manalaksanam / t 
Sadgunam balarupinam (*pinah) senapatyanca sadgunam ( senapatesca laksanam )// 
VinSyakanam yaksUnam pratimadaksanam sab ham/ {Development of Hindu 
iconography, App. B, pp. 388, 408). 



Subhasitaratnakarandakakatha 

The Subhasitaratnakarandakakatha is a later Buddhist Sanskrit 
work intended for popularisation of the religion. It was composed 
particularly for the use of monk preachers for inspiring in the minds 
of the laity a faith in Buddhism. In Nepal it has been recently 
discovered. It is written in Newari characters and is preserved in the 
Nepal Durbar Library. A manuscript copy of the work was 
procured from the library through Dr. Sen, the then curator of the 
Nepal Museum. In the colophon it appears that Aryasura was the 
author of this work. 

The present text consists of 28 short chapters, which are as follows : 
punyaprotsahanakatha, dharmaprotsahanakatha, durlabhamanusyakatha, 
danakatha, punyakatha, bimbakatha, snanakatha, kumkumadikatha, 
chatrakatha, dhavarayanakatha, mandalakacha, bhojanakatha, pana- 
katha, vastrakatha, puspadikatha, pranamakatha, ujjvalikakatha, pra- 
dlpakatha, viharakatha, sayanasanakatha, ksetrakatha, vicitrakatha, 
sllakatha, ksantikatha, vlryakatha, dhyanakatha, prajnakatha and 
paramitakatha. All the chapters are in verses. Some are very short, 
while others are very long. The concluding chapter, the paramita- 
katha, for instance, contains two slokas only. The chapters, therefore, 
lack uniformity. Like other Mahayana texts, this work commen- 
ces with the salutation to Buddha and closes with the following 
verses : — 

^ vral 1 

To form an idea of the nature of the contents of the text we 
propose to give a resume of a few chapters. 

The first chapter, punyaprotsahanakatha, is intended to inspire 
the laity to perform pious deeds. It states that it is very difficult 
to have birth as a man. One may be born as a man in this world 
by means of virtuous deeds performed in his previous existence. 
Having once obtained birth as a human being one should perform 
meritorious acts so that he may be reborn again as a man after death. 
Pious deeds only qualify a person for rebirth in human form. It 
sntes further that a man should refrain from committing sins and 
dedicate himself wholly like a sage for the good of all beings as long 
as he lives in this world. 
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The second chapter, dharmaprotsahanakatha, is devoted to the 
eulogies of the 'saddharma* propounded by the Great Teacher. It tells 
us that it is very rare for a Buddha to appear in this world and for a 
being to be born as a man. Blessed is he who can listen to the 
exposition of the dliarma given by the Buddha. This is followed 
by a list of beings to whom the ‘saddharma* is denied. The dharma 
preached by the Buddha leads one to the summum bonum. It is, 
therefore, essential that one who desires to escape from the miseries 
of the world and attain happiness in life should listen attentively to 
the teachings of the Buddha. 

The third chapter called the danakatha enumerates the merits 
gained by liberality (dana). It is one of the six paramitas (attainment 
of perfection) frequently referred to in the Mahayanic code of disci- 
pline. Our poet says here that kings enjoy royal pleasures for the 
gifts made in their previous lives. Sakra has become the Lord of 
heaven and enjoys pleasures with SacI due to his previous gifts only. 
Then the writer closes this chapter with the following : — 

SITOTmT $5 tT<* zjrf I 

The next few chapters deal with the offering of bathing materials, 
umbrellas, food, drinking water, cloth, flowers, light, bedding and the 
like to the Buddha, which is regarded as highly meritorious. It 
holds out the hope that by such offering one will be reborn in 
heaven after death. 

The work then refers to the remaining five paramitas, viz., sila, 
ksanti, vlrya, dhyana and prajna. Each of the paramitas has been 
highly extolled and recommended for the attainment of spiritual 
progress in life. While speaking of the prajnaparamita our poet 
observes : — 

si* «WrTt i 

* sinful f*¥nf* 5 T g**p sm: ssrlsr 5* 11 

The concluding chapter, the paramitakatha, contains only two 
verses. Below are reproduced the verses : — 

trefT gf* STtf»T<tT I 

9TRT 5ft: WTS: OTTg SRO* » 

It should be mentioned that the doctrine of paramita made a 
powerful appeal to the laity and made Buddhism a popular religion.- 
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The text also appears in Tibetan and there are two Tibetan 
renderings of the work. The Tibetan translations, as a rule, are very 
faithful and verbatim. But the present text on collation with the 
Tibetan versions is found to have more divergence than agreement. 
Further, there is also a slight difference between the Tibetan versions. 
It is, therefore, a fair inference that the Tibetan renderings were made 
not from the present work but from some other, lost to us. In other 
words, there were texts other than our present work, which the 
Tibetan translators made use of. 

It should be observed that Aryasura who lived in the 4th century 
A.D. was one of the famous Buddhist writers of Sanskrit. His is a 
Kavya style and is elegant. It is ‘more artistic chan artificial’. So 
far only one work of the author is available to us in print. The 
Jatakamala which contains 34 jatakas illustrating the paramitas (perfec- 
tion) of a bodhisattva has been published in America (Harvard Oriental 
Series). In Tibetan, however, five other works besides the Jatakamala 
are ascribed to him. Sanskrit originals are lost. 

Our manuscript is complete, but it has been badly copied. 
It is full of mistakes of various kinds. The offences against the laws 
of grammar and versification are numerous. Even the orthography 
is sometimes not correct. For collation there is neither any other copy 
nor other Tibetan translation available and that is why difficulty arises 
in settling c0rrect readings. The copy of the manuscript was sent to 
Dr. Sen for comparing it again with the original manuscript but 
We have not as yet received it back — although it is long overdue. 
We propose to approach the Durbar Library for a fresh copy of the 
'manuscript, so that an edition of such an important work of Aryasura 
could be made available to the students of Buddhism at an early date. 


Anukul Chandra BanerJee 



A peep into the causes of the political aggrandisement 
of KaSmira in the 7th and 8th centuries 

In the history of early India, Kasmlra had been more or less a 
local power. She had been subject to the invasions of the Mauryas, 
the Indo-Greeks, the Kusanas and the Hunas and though at times 
independent, until the beginning of the seventh century, her activity 
had been mainly confined within her mountain boundaries. There is 
not a scrap of evidence to show that she had tried to exert her in- 
fluence in North Indian politics or anywhere else. 

Things however took a rapid turn from the seventh century 
onwards. The celebrated Chinese pilgrim who was present in the 
court of Kasmlra between the years 631 and 633, found all adjacent 
territories on the west and south, down to the plains, subject to the 
sway of the king of Kasmlra. He thus distinctly states that Taksasila 
east of the Indus, Urasa or Hazara, Siiiihapura or the Salt Range, 
with the smaller hill states of Rajapuri and Parnotsa, had no indepen- 
dent rulers, but were tributary to Kasmlra. Of Taksasila, it is further 
stated, that the dependence was of recent date. 1 It is generally 
accepted that the Chinese tiaveller’s contemporary on the throne of 
Kasmlra was Durlabhavardhana, the founder of the Karkota dynasty. 

The policy of aggrandisement started by Durlabha was taken up 
by his successors. Kalhana credits his grandson Lalitaditya with the 
conquest of territories in Indian as well as in Himalayan region. The 
Indian conquests include Jalandhara and Lohara corresponding to 
present Kangra and Punch, Kanauj region in the Uttar Pradesh, 
Karnata and Kenkatia in Deccan, Dvaraka in the Gujrat peninsula, 
Avanti in the Madhyabharat and Pragjyotisa in Assam. The Hima- 
layan tracts said to have been conquered are countries of the £ahis 
(probably the Gilgit region, compare Stein, Archaeological Notes from 
the Hindukush Region, Journal of the Royal As . Soc. of Great 

t Si-yo~ki , tr. Beal, i, pp. 136, 143, 147,163. That the power of the 
Ka&nlrian king actually extended to Taksasila and the Indus is proved by the 
fact that he personally came to visit Hiuen Tsang when* the latter on his return 
journey stopped with the king of Kapila or Kabul at Udabhanda on the Indus 
see Life (ed. Beal), p. 192. 

IHQ., MARCH, 1954. 12 
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Britain and Ireland , 1944, pp. 5-14), Kambojas (the eastern part of 
Afghanistan), Mummuni (some adjoining region of Kasmlra probably 
ruled by some local tribe), Bhauttas (Ladakh area), and Darads (the 
region extending from Citral and Yasin, across the Indus region of 
Gilgit, Cilas and Bunji to the Kisangatiga valley in immediate north 
of Kasmlra). Two other territories, Strirajya and the kingdom of the 
Uttarakurus cannot be identified . 2 

The account of Lalitaditya*s expedition is undoubtedly exaggerated, 
but that' he was the creator of a Kasmlrian empire cannot be denied. 
His victory in the Kanauj region is attested by coins . 3 Conquest of 
Jalandhara and Lohara was probably necessary for obtaining a direct 
route to Kanauj. Traditions recorded by Alberuni are reminiscient of 
his triumph over the Turks . 4 Bhautta or Tibetan invasion of the 
Kasmlrian king receives support from Chinese testimony . 5 

Lalitaditya’s grandson, Jayapida probably repeated some of the 
performances of his grandfather. He is said to have carried his arms 
as far as Bengal and defeated five kings of Gauda. He is also credited 
with a victory over the king of Kanauj . 6 

What led to the spectacular rise of Kasmlra in the seventh century? 
Our sources for the period under review do not speak of any social or 
economic revolution antedating this sudden rise. If there was no 
change in the existing socio-economic system, what else could have led 
Kasmlra to undertake daring expeditions all over India? Wherefrom 
could she obtain the requisite money and other necessaries to man a 
huge army and to carry on prolonged wars? The answer is to be 
sought, not in Kasmlra itself, but elsewhere. Kasmlra could never 

2 Rajatarahgtni , IV, r3 1*180. 

3 Electrum coins of characteristic Karkota type with the legend Sri-Pratapa 
have been recovered from the village of Bhitaura Dt. Fyzabad, from Banda 
district, U.P., from Rajghat and Sarnath in the confines of Benares and from 
the Monghyr dist., Bihar. See Journal of the Royal As . Soc . of Great Britain , 
and Ireland , 1906, p. 843; Journal of the As . Soc . of Bengal , Num . Supply 
1928, p. 6-9; Journal of the Num. Soc. of India , vol. X, part I, pp. 30-32. 
The Sri-Pratapa type of coins are also found in abundance in Kasmira and - are 
generally attributed to Lalitaditya. 

4 India (tr. Sach 4 u), ii, p. 1 78. 

5 A Remusat, tr. N ouv . Melanges Asiat , i, pp. 1 96 sq. 

6 & T. IV, 468, 471. 
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conduct the expensive wars on her own scanty resources. It was 
China, which supplied the necessary men and money and dictated the 
foreign policy of Karkota Kasmlra. 

According to the Chinese annals of the Tang dynasty, sometime 
between the years A.D. 627 and 649, Tu-lo-pa, a king of India con- 
trolled the route from China to Kipin, i.e. the Kabul valley. 7 It is 
generally accepted that this Tu-lo-pa is Durlabhavardhana, king of 
Kasmlra. Whether the Karkota king was guarding the route in his 
independent capacity or as a vassal of the Son of Heaven, is not 
clear from the context. But the latter possibility cannot be altogether 
ruled out, particularly when we learn that during the Tang period 
it was the Chinese who controlled routes from China to Central Asia, 
through the Turkish and the Turfan countries. 8 

Durlabhavardhana was succeeded by Pratapaditya II and Pratapa 
was followed by his eldest son Candraplda. Tchen-to-lo-pi-li, king of 
Kasmlra, mentioned in the Tang annals, is undoubtedly the Chinese 
counterpart of his name. 9 According to the Chinese testimony, he 
appeared in A.D. 713 to the Chinese emperor for aid against the 
Arabs. Then again, about A.D. 720, the Emperor granted him the 
tide of king. 19 This conferring of kingly dignity by the Chinese 
emperor conclusively proves the latter’s subordinate position. 

There was no change in Sino-Kasmlrian relation after Candraplda’s 
death. His brother Lalitaditya adopted the same policy of allegiance 
to the Chinese Emperor. According to the Tang historians Mu-to-pi, 
king of Kasmlra, evidently Lalitaditya Muktaplda, sent an embassy 
to China during the reign of Emperor Hiuen-tsang, A.D. 713-7551 
and after the first Chinese expedition against Po-liu (Baltistan) which 
took place between the years 736 and 747. The king requested an 
alliance against the Tibetans, and the despatch of a Chinese auxiliary 
force, which was to encamp in the midst of his country on the shores 
of the Mahapadma lake (i.e. the Volur). He offered to find provision 
for an army of 2,00,000 men and reported that in alliance with the 
king of Central India he had blocked the five routes of Tibet.“ The 

7 Cunningham, Coins of Mediaeval India , p. 38. 

8 Tsu-Chi, A Short History of Chinese Civilisation , p. 146. 

9 Klaproth, Memoir es relatifs al 9 Asia, ii, pp, 275 sq. 

I'd A Rcmusat, Not* v. Melanges Asiat.> i, pp. 196 sq, 

U Ibid . 
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ambassador of Kasmlra further claims for his country repeated victory 
over the Tibetans, ‘the dreaded enemies of China*. 

We have seen that in Candraplda’s teign China supplied military 
aid to China. In Lalitaditya’s time Kasmlra depended on Chinese 
help to fight the Tibetans. What could have led China to help 
Kasmlra? She could scarcely have any interest in Kasmlra’s policy of 
aggrandisement, if she could not benefit herself by it. But as it was, 
the expansion of Kasmlra was not merely the expansion of an Indian 
kingdom; it was, in reality, the extension of the supremacy of China 
in the Himalayan regions. According to Chinese testimony, in hun- 
dred years, roughly extending from 650 to 750, a quadrangular fight 
was being fought between the Turks, the Turfans, the Arabs and the 
Chinese, for the possession of Central Asia. 12 It is apparent that 
Kasmlra as a subordinate ally assisted China in her enterprises in that 
region. Candraplda fought with the Arabs, because Chinese interests 
demanded it. Since China came in conflict with Tibet, king of 
Kasmlra had to block all the routes of the hill kingdom. Lalitaditya’s 
expeditions against the Tukharas and Darads probably had the same 
objective in view, namely to assist in the establishment of Tang 
supremacy in those regions. 

It is true that Karkota Kasmlra also adopted a policy of aggrandise- 
ment southwards, i.e. in the North Indian plains. But that was a 
corollary of her main policy, the conquest of the Himalayan powers. 
So long as the Tang dynasty was in power, Kasmlra evinced great 
strength. But with the decline of the Tangs, came a change in the 
foreiga policy of China. Domestic trouble compelled her to discontinue 
a policy of aggression. When the Chinese help ceased, Kasmlra was 
no longer seen to carry on a policy of expansion. She retired from 
the All India politics, never to come again. 


Sunil Chandra Rav 


i% Xsu-Chi, A Short History of Chinese Civilisation , p. 144. 



Life of Nagarjuna 

(From the Pag-Sam-Jon-Zang) 

In a place to the south o£ Vaidarbha there was a Brahmana 
family in which Nagarjuna was born. At the time of his birth, 
soothsayers advised his parents to entertain one hundred Brahmanas 
and Bhiksus with feasts for the prolongation of the life of their son 
from seven days to seven months and even to seven years. When 
the boy was about seven years old they felt that it would be un- 
bearable for them to see the dead body of their son. So they allow- 
ed him to go abroad. After travelling over various countries he 
came to Nalanda (Nalendra) and met Saraha. By the utterance 
of mantras in invocation of Amitayus, his life-time increased. In 
his eighth year he began to study Sarvastivada (thams-cad yod- 
smra’i-sde) doctrine from Rahula (sgra-gcan) and was given initiation. 

Associated with Saraha he took instructions on the Guhyadiksetra 
and others. He was ordinated by the Upadhyaya Saraha and was 
called Srlprajnadhara (? dpal-Idan blo-’chad-du btags). Meditating 
on the goddesses Mihamayuri (rma-bya-chen-mo) and Kurukullai (ku-ru- 
ku-lle) he attained various Siddhis, particularly, in chemical (i.e. medical) 
sciences, and was named Vajrakayasiddha (rdo-rje-lus-grub). In the 
monastery he picked up from Bhalaba (? bha-la-ba) the knowledge of 
alchemy for changing colours; but being unable to do that practically he 
learnt it again from a wine-seller woman (chan-’tsotvma). And, when 
a famine broke out in Nalanda, he, as an attendant of the 
monastery, saved the people by the alchemy of changing the metals 
(other than gold) into gold by the propitiation of Candika and 
maintained them for twelve years. 

He reconverted the renegade Sankara by explaining the religion 
rightly. While he explained the religion the daughters of Nagaraja 
Taksaka (klu- # jog-po) heard his religious discourses of the human world. 
He was called to Nagaloka wherefrom he brought the incomplete 
Tripitakas and various Dharatns in sixteen volumes for which he was 
named NagSrjuna (klu-sgrub). Thereafter, he propagated the know- 
ledge of alchemy in ancient Pundravardhana (Ij-kha-ra-sm-’phel). 

Nagarjuna learnt the Tantras of the goddess Tara from Hayaghosa, 
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a disciple of Hayapala who was a scholar of the Tripitakas. Haya- 
pala was Guhyasri's disciple. In the Dhanyakataka monastery he 
obtained the Mahakala-tantra and Kurukulla-tantra from the goddess 
Tara. It is said that none received any other new Mahayana Sutranta 
in India after this. 

He erected one hundred temples (at Nalanda) in the Madhya- 
dtsa for the spread and development of Mahayana and he placed 
an image of the god Mahakula. 

At Vajrasana (rdo-rje-gdan) he placed railings made of stones to 
save the Bodhi-Tree from the attack of an elephant. He also placed 
seven big stones and excavated a drain on the east of the river Ncran- 
jana to save one hundred and eight Caityas from the Hood of the 
river. The images of Sakyamuni were engraved on each of the stones 
placed there. And in the south at Dhanyakataka monastery he 
erected walls around one hundred Caityas. At Jatasathghara he 
defeated about five hundred Tlrthikas and earned a great distinc- 
tion by preaching his doctrine. And, at Sriparvata he meditated on 
the goddess Tara and spent his later life. 

In his later life, the king Sucarita’s (bde-spyod) younger son 
named Susakti, being instigated by his evil minded mother, beheaded 
Nagarjuna. It is said that, Nagarjuna offered his head as a gift, as a 
result of which he went to Sukhavatl. 

It is said in Tibet that, he spent two hundred years in Madhya- 
desa, twelve years in the northern countries and in the countries 
where non-human beings were inhabitants (mi-min) and two hundred 
years in the southern countries and one hundred and twentynine 
years, or one hundred and seventyone years in Sriparvata. Thus 
he lived more than five hundred years. 

Like Buddha he attained the Cittotpada (thugs-bskyed-pa) in the 
presence of Dlpa (sgton-me) of Naga family. He propounded these re- 
ligious developments or preachings (chos-sgra) thrice : firstly, regarding 
the method of the Vinaya practices he purified the doctrine that was 
corrupted by Sankara of Nalanda; secondly, by composing the chief 
texts of Madhyamika doctrine, he advocated the doctrine with reference 
to Prajnaparamita; lastly, on his way from Uttarakuru to Jambu- 
dvfpa he went to king Pujatakala (? Pu-tza-ta-ka-la) and presented his 
text the Ratnamaia (rin-chen-phrcn-pa) to the king whom be had met 
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during his journey towards northern lands. He also composed many 
other texts, such as the Mahapataha Sutra (rna-bo-che’i-mdo-sogs). 

It is thus recorded in the text Mahamegha : — Nagarjuna will be 
Samyaksambuddha by the name of Buddha Jnanakaraprabha in the 
Prabha-lokadhatu. According to the Annals of Eighty-four Maha- 
siddhas, he was born in Kanci, to be specific, at Kahore f He 
came to Nalanda where he became a good scholar and met the 
goddess Tara. At Rajagrha he learnt mantras about the twelve 
female yoglnTs (’byuh-mo) for twelve years. When he wanted to 
transform the hill (? Gha-dha-si), into gold the goddess Manjusri blessed 
him. Then he went towards Srlparvata. 

At Sriparvata when he was in meditation, Brahma in the form of 
a Brahmana prayed for his head, which he gave as a gift (to Brahma). 
After learning this the king came to grief and died. It is said that 
Nagarjuna will appear again during the time of Maitreya Buddha. 

He made a miraculous deed by creating an elephant from a piece 
of wood given by an elephant keeper while he was going to Srlparvata. 
Nagarjuna made him a king named Salavandha of Videha who 
had a great kingdom. 

He was a spiritual son of Manjusri and in Srlparvata he meditated 
upto the seventh bhumi and he had thirtytwo laksanas which a great 
man possesses with other extra-ordinary powers. He also obtained 
the Vajradharaka mantras and helped CandrakTrti in writing his 
works. 

Note : [There were in fact two very distinguished Nagarjunas, one of 
whom was the promulgator of the Madhyamika school of thought and the other 
a Maha,siddha, highly proficient in Tantric doctrines and rasasastra, which was 
included in the Tantric sadhanas. In the Tibetan traditions, the two Nagar- 
junas, who lived about 400 years apart, have been mixed up.] 
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The Atharva-vedic Hymn to the Earth 

The twelfth book of the Atharva Veda opens with a magnificent 
hymn to the Earth (PrthivT). This hymn is remarkable in more ways 
than one. The idea of motherhood, the spirit of patriotism, and an 
exalted lyrical fervour characterise this hymn which runs into 63 stanzas. 
Over this background Athar\an reveals the dignity and integrity of the 
individual and a novel concept of divinity. At the same time he offers 
an interpretation of the nature of the society. Herein the Atharva Veda 
presents a marked development over the spirit of the Rg Veda. Atharvan 
himself is both a seer and a god who stitches into an organised com- 
plex the openings in the head, and who gives a breath and a brain to 
man. In so doing he seems to complete the work of the creation. This 
creation also involves the creation of the gods, of the new gods. Thus 
Skambha who is a peculiarly Atharva Vedic deitv utters Atharva Veda 
and has even the eyes of the Angirasas. We have here the deification of 
the Veda, of the metres, of speech, and of the mother of the Vedas. 

Before we take up an examination of the celebrated hymn to the 
earth, it is better to consider the status and nature of the earth as con- 
ceived by the seers of this Veda. The earth is said to be the world 
of the living beings, 1 as the source of all life. I.ife as used here refers 
to the continuity of life as it is conceived in the theory of karma. Since 
life as such continues for the same individual through a variety of births 
and deaths, and since life is possible only in this world, it is called 
immortal 2 This is the position advocated by the later Mlmamsa also. 
This is immortality of the earth as a whole makes the seers speak of the 


1 H. 9* h sfamt cp. XIII. 1, 1 7 to 19, 54, 35. 

2 vih. 1. i. f$T*ro*g gw stfw *rr*r 
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human ’ beings as though they are the children of the gods .’ 1 This 
healthy insistence on the importance of this catth has a rich suggestion 
about the importance of the society. It makes society a living institu- 
tion wherein the duties of the individual are unavoidable. 

We hear that once the earth and the heaven were joined together 
and that Atharvan separated them . 1 The Universe is threefold and 
each in turn is threefold, thus giving rise to three Prtlu vis. J Of these 
three we find that Bhumi is the best.'* Nirriti (destructive spirit) is 
also identified with the earth, and yet the earth is beyond destruction . 7 
It is a creative principle and accordingly the earth is the mother ; 8 
though the father may be Dyaus" or Parjanya . 10 This holy mother is 
sustained and developed by ordinances, consecration, truth and Rta . 11 
Being the mistress of what is and what is yet to be 12 she bears all the 
beings. M The first symptom of life arose here when the trembling 
firmament united with the earth to beget water . 11 Yet we are told 
that the earth was originally water while her immortal heart lay in the 
highest empyrean enveloped by truth . 1 J Brahman, in other words, sustains 
the earth ; 10 and yet she chose India as her lord since the time she re- 
jected the dasyus . 17 And when we also hear that Agni controls the 

3 XI. 8. xii. 

4 VI. 6 1. 2 geram 

5 IV. 20. 2. gfasft: 

6 VI. 2i. i. m fare: gMt ? gftwWfl 

7 VI. 84. i. gfafafa 3RT fa^fa ftfa 

cf. II. 15. 1. 

8 IX, 10. xii. 

9 11. 28. iv, sjtsjr firm ?fasrt mm 

10 XII. 1. xii. fmn 

11 XII. I. i, xvii gq‘ ^TfTTt m qsf: 

cf. 

12 Xll. 1.2. # 

13 XII. 1. iv. fsnrftf srfqT qrarr? 

14 I. iii. 

15 XII. 1. vi/i . 

16 X, 8. xiii. 

17 Xll. 1.37. 
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earth 18 being the son of the earth, 10 we can only conclude that these 
statements are intended to glorify the divinity that is the earth. 

The earth is the cow and Agni is the calf; 10 and yet Manu was 
the calf and the earth the vessel. Vena who established the earth and 
the heaven, made the former his abode; and his son, Prthu, milked 
cultivation from her. 20 She is again Aditi, who has a certain mystic 
halo around her particularly in the Rgvcda. 21 She is attached also to 
Rudra, 22 while Time makes her great. 23 These details invest the earth 
with supreme religious and mystic significance which is a necessary 
feature of an exalted patriotism. It is in this Atharva Vedic spirit that 
we have the popular saying : ‘7 ananl janma bhiimis ca svargdd api 
garlyasl .** And Damayanti’s reply to the messenger of the gods in 
Srlh arsa s Naisadha is actually m this tradition. 21 

An earth that sustains life, that begets life and that is immortal, is 
bound to offer various ways of mitigating the evils of ill-health. She 
offers rich material for curing the ills of the body and mind. And if 
the Atharva Veda speaks of certain herbs and the like, it is in this light. 
It is not because that the Veda is replete with sorcery, but because it 
must show man the way to preserve himself from all the enemies of life 
so that man can lead a truly spiritual and social life. The earth is the 
mother of the medicinal plants 2 '’ as she is the mother of everything else. 

Comm? to a closer examination of the invocation to PrthivI, we find 
a profound interpretation of the political, national and religious cons- 
ciousness of Atharvan. This mood is highly positive in giving expres- 
sion to the importance of human society and to the geographical struc- 
ture of the land. The love of the land is not merely a love for one’s 
own kith and kin. It is a love for the persons and things as well. 
In certain exalted moments of patriotism wc generally find that it is a 
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IV. 39. ii. 
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deep love for the places and for the traditions of the land. It is in 
this light that the Atharva Vedic seer gives us an account of the mate- 
rial resources and characteristics of the land. He is jubilant over the 
ascents, advances and the plains of the country . 20 The very hills and 
plains are attractive enough to inspire rich thoughts of loveliness and 
sublimity. The mortals arc born from the earth and they move about. 
In like manner the earth begets the quadrupeds too. The five races 
of men belong to her, they are her children. The effulgence of the 
immortal dawns brings forth new life and vigour which arc extended 
by the sun 27 . The ocean and the rivers and the waters, food and 
agriculture, have come into being on the earth; and it is on the earth that 
everything quickens, breathes and stirs 2S . The four quarters too be- 
long to her, and she bears the manifold variety of the animate crea- 
tion, treating them all alike with love 2 ”. She is the home for cows, 
horses and birds. Her streams are spread in all directions and they 
flow uniformly without any obstruction. She is the land of many 
streams, which in itself is enough to reveal her vast extent. Such an 
earth is requested to sprinkle her radiant lustre over the people' 5 ". The 
hills and rivers arc closely related to one another, and they in turn are 
related to the forests and creepers. The hills, snowy mountains and 
forest lands are pleasant to the sccr’ n . She is the source of various 
powerful herbs' 52 , and she thus becomes the mother of all herbs’ 1 * 5 . 
This is an awe inspiring spectacle and it constitutes an organic unity 
that is capable of evoking the most grateful feelings towards the 
mother of all creation. This aspect ol the country is a part of our 
heritage and the common man in the country-side is always conscious 
of same. 

The cattle-wealth was a treasure highly prized throughout the Vedas 
and later too. We have made a passing reference earlier to cows and 


2 6 XII. i. ii. 
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horses. The seer refers also to the smell of the earth. The Nyaya 
System of Philosophy defines the earth in terms of odour and this is 
explicitly stited in the present hymn. Some specific and characteristic 
odour of the earth came into existence with her and this is shared by 
everything that is begotten of the earth. The poet observes that the 
same odour passed on to the waters, herbs, Gandharvas and Apsarasas; 
and he wants the earth to make him too odorous with the same so that 
none will hate him. It is the same odour that entered the blue lotus 
which was prominently displayed at the wedding of Siirya. It is the 
fragrance that was first generated by the immortals. It is 
present in human beings. It is in heroes, in maidens, in horses, 
elephants and all animals'* 1 . This fragrance constitutes the characteristic 
stamp of the earth. It may mean the bewitching loveliness which the 
poet deeply admires, or it may be the smell of mortality, or it may mean 
the touch of divinity. The general spirit of the hymn favours the idea 
of the divinity that characterises the earth. This interpretation is further 
strengthened by the constant reference to honey which we have in 
this hymn. The poet wants to milk honey from the earth 33 . 

In this approach to the unity of the earth and of her creation, the 
poet is not partial to the kindlier aspects. He treats the terrific side 
of the universe in the same manner. The ferocious animals too are 
the children of the same mother. She underlies everything 30 . The 
serpent and the harsh-biting scorpion may lie hidden in a torpid state; 
the worm too stirs in the early rainy season with a lively form. Yet 
such creatures should not crawl on man 37 . The man-eating lion, the 
tiger, the jackal, the wolf, the scorpion and the reptile are all on the 
earth; but they should not harm man 38 , mainly because all these 
should live together. 

This physical and material aspect of the earth includes also agri- 
culture. The fields grown with plants bearing corn are pleasant to the 
eye. The ploughed fields yielding corn are the products of the earth. 
The cleansing or purifying earth is patient and she is sustained by 

34 XII. 1. 23 to 25. 

35 xn - 7- Wg fsR 

36 XII. 1 . 34. 

37 XII, 1. 46. 

38 XII, 1. 49. 
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worship. On such an earth the poet wants to take a little rest to enjoy 
the food, prosperity and the refreshments she yields to man. 39 She 
offers rice and barley in particular t0 . The fields are enumerated not 
merely for the utility they serve, but for the vision of beauty which 
they offer to the reflective mind. 

There are hidden in the bowels of the earth many a treasure of 
gold and jewellery. The earth being the giver of the good will 
bestow good things on them; and so the divine one is requested to 
assign these things to the human beings with a favourable mind 11 . 
Rocky earth, stone and dust are held together by the earth who has 
a golden breast; and to such a resplendent mother does the seer pay 
his homage. 12 She is the bounteous mother, the repository of wealth 
and wisdom. All these facts have entered into the poetic vision of 
the seer, and they constitute one aspect of his attitude. This attitude 
refers to the sphere of enjoyment. The earth on which we live is 
the theatre meant for us. It is the field for human sport and pleasure. 
Yet this pleasure, as we shall shortly see, is tinged with a certain re- 
ligious attitude which purifies and ennobles it. 

This Earth is primarily meant for the Aryans who constitute one 
homogeneous unit of thought and culture. There were many others 
besides. But if the purpose of the creation were to be fulfilled and if 
man were to evolve himself into a full-grown form, he must needs 
know everything about the earth. Such knowledge appears to be un- 
known to the non-Aryans. As such the seer tells us that the earth 
abandons the god-insulting barbarians or ‘dasyus’, as a result of which 
she chose to be with Indra and not with Vrtra 13 In other words, the 
seer contemplates a time when the Aryan deities alone will remain on 
the earth. The descendants of Manu must people the land without 
any fear of over-crowding it 14 . The earth has to make wide room for 
the Aryans 43 . In the centre of the earth, in her navel, the seer would 

39 xii. i. 29. fagrqtf 
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like to occupy a strong position* \ The seer has stood on the earth 
unharassed, unsnnttcn and unwoundcd 1 7 ; and this can be, on the as- 
sumption of the poet, due to the great mysterious power of the earth 
and of his own power. The seer wants to be established on unfalter- 
ing feet on the earth. Whether he is sitting, or standing, or striding, 
he should not falter 18 . All the directions of the earth should be and 
arc pleasant to the poet to move about; and since he is well supported 
by the earth, there should not be any possibility of his falling down 10 . 
Since he is one of the first to colonise the land, he has a certain genu- 
ine pride in his achievement. He therefore observes that being 
mighty he is superior to every one else on this his mother land. He 
subdues others, and he is all-overpowering and vanquishing in every 

region'* 0 . This feeling of superiority and the consequent pride have 

arisen precisely because he is conscious of the fact that the Earth is 

his mother and that he is her son'* 1 . This consciousness is one of the 

noblest; and it is at the back of the composition of this great hymn. 

In the background of this relationship does the seer open his com- 
position to declare that the Earth is the mistress of what is and what 
is yet to be In ancient days our gods defeated the Asuras on this 
earth, and our ancestors performed many a great deed 0 *. Such a Land 
bears people of different speech and of diverse customs and manners 
in many places 01 . Diverse groups live here enjoying equal rights and 
status; and consequently they were able to pull together as one strong 
and united team. This has been the peculiar prerogative of our country 
down the ages, a unity in the midst of diversity. When the seer re- 
quests the earth to see that no one should hate us, 00 he is directly 
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referring to this unifying power of the earth. The great trembling 
and stirring vibrations of the earth render the diversity a close knit 
unit. She is like an unresisting and steady cow that yields her pro- 
duce to all without any distinction. 

This unity becomes more significant when the poet speaks of the 
earth’s impartial attitude. She treats the good and the bad in the 
same manner. There are many pathways on the earth for the people, 
for the chariots, and for the carts. Both the good and bad persons 
equally well go about freely, and the Earth does not make any dis- 
tinction between them 50 . She has to protect the worshippers of the 
Earth from the robbers; and thus she can be gracious to them. The 
deadly weapon of those who waylay must be and will be kept away 
from these children of Earth" 7 . She bears the fool and the bearer of 
what is heavy, she endures the death of the good and the bad, and 
she is even in concord with the boar." 8 She is the unoppressed and 
the patient one. 

Heaven, Earth and the atmosphere have given this expanse to the 
seer; and on the other, fire, sun, waters and the gods have given him 
wisdom'* 0 . With these two privileges, man was able to establish 
villages, towns, hosts, gatherings and assemblies, and in these the seer 
would like to utter what is dear and pleasing to the Earth 00 . All 
those who lived on the earth in earlier times were shaken away by 
her just like the dust from the hooves of a horse; and yet she is the 
keeper or preserver of creation and she goes ahead undaunted 1 ’ 1 . This 
is one of the characteristic features of this preserver of human civili- 
sation. She is tranquil, fragrant, pleasant, and there is a swe'et drink 
in her udder which blesses the people*' 2 . Such an Earth is the noblest 
spectacle that man can see; and ^o this end the seer requests the Earth 
to spare his eyesight till the very end of his life. The eyesight should 
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not fail with advancing age; and it is only then that he can have the 
vision of the Mother Earth. He longs for such a vision for many 
years during which time the sun will be his ally 03 . This is similar 
to the Rgvedic wish: “ Jyoke ca suryam drse It represents the be. 
lief of the Atharva Vcdic Aryan in the values of this world as much 
as it does his faith in the spiritual world. 

The love of the Earth as embodied in this hymn has a profound 
religious significance. The whole invocation is grounded on a reli- 
gious feeling. The very opening verse makes out that the Earth is 
sustained by truth, by the universal law, by penance, knowledge and 
sacrifice. In other words, the love of the earth is grounded in the 

ethical and religious conceptions. An austere life of discipline devoted 
to the pursuit of the higher values makes the love of the Earth really 
significant and valuable. Truth and Rta are the two principles enun- 
ciated by the Upanisads later on as ‘satyam* and ‘dharmam*. These 
are to be understood and translated into life if at all we are true Co 
the Earth. These presuppose ‘dlksa’ which issues into ‘tapas’ and 
‘yajna’. These principles arc enumerated here as constituting the 

basic principles on which the Earth was grounded. And these prin- 
ciples make us understand that the earth has a certain divinity. This 

divinity is her nature in so far as she is directly related to the gods in 
general and to Agni in particular. Prior to the creation, we are told 
that the wise seers discovered the Earth in the form of the heavenly 
waters. The immortal heart of the Earth then lay enveloped with truth 
in the highest empyrean. 01 The Asvins measured her; Visnu strode on 
her, and Indra made her free from enemies.' R '* She is guarded by Indra. 
The gods always protect the land without faltering and without winking 
cither. 06 She is the divine one. 07 And the architect Visvakarma sought 
her with oblation in the ocean. 08 

Agni is in the Earth and therefore also in the herbs. He is in the 
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waters, stones, cows, horses; and he is present in men too. In fact 
Agni is the animating principle of the Earth 09 and he is immanent in the 
created. The Earth is therefore fire-clad . 70 This aspect of the Earth’s 
nature makes the sacrifice significant. The sacrifice is either an exter- 
nal activity or an internal one or even both. In any form it cannot be 
rejected. The rejection of the sacrifice amounts to the rejection of the 
Earth. Dharma as such can exist only on the Earth and not on any other 
globe. It is when there is performance of Dharma that we can expect 
the Earth to give us breath and life . 71 And such an Earth alone can 
bestow strength, lustre and authority on the ‘Rastra ’. 72 The idea of 
patriotism is thus linked with that of Dharma. The two cannot be 
separated. They are the two aspects of the same entity. This unification 
is one distinct feature of Indian culture throughout our history; and its 
highest embodiment is to be gathered from the Gita. 

The dedication to such a divine and virtuous mother is a noble and 
exalted one. The seer warns us not to touch or insult the vital parts 
and the heart of this Mother . 73 She is a vessel to be enjoyed, but she 
was deposited in secret; only the wise that have mothers and that know 
their mothers, they alone can understand her and derive all the enjoy- 
ment that a mother can confer on her children. In other words, there 
is happiness only for the wise in thought and in action . 71 She is there- 
fore the wish-fulfilling Aditi, whose deficiencies can be adjusted only 
by Prajapati who is the first and the eldest child of Rta . 7 ’ This all- 
supporting Earth 70 is conceived also as the spouse of Parjanya, the term 
only meaning one who is closely attached . 77 And she becomes the 
field of all great action . 78 

The Earth is supported and maintained by Dharma 79 which holds 
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firmly together / 0 Earlier she was in a liquid or gaseous form when 
there was neither morality, nor religion, nor philosophy. There was a 
physical and even a spiritual darkness pervading everywhere. Wisdom and 
penance alone could take it out; and accordingly the seers are credited 
with the creation of the Earth. It is to the seer that the Earth is mani- 
fested or revealed like a loving and pleasing and inspiring mother / 1 
The seer is ‘matrman\ one who is spiritually devoted to his mother. 
It is such expressions that give an exalted lyrical fervour to the hymn. 
And the conception of the Earth as the Mother prescribes the principles 
of tolerance, peace and persuasion which alone constitute the advanced 
stages of a well-organ : sed civic life . 82 Hence it is that inspite of the 
diversity prevailing on the earth , 80 all the people are united. They 
could sing and dance together in times of peace / 1 forgetting all ideas 
of war, and they could beat their drums and go to the battlefield as a 
single unit when the call came for battle / 3 This is sure to remind one 
of what Pericles said of Greece in his famous funeral oration. The unity 
and the spirituality of the Land and its peoples is no empty deification. 
It is intended to give a certain dignity to the nature of the individual. 
The individual is divine as the seer observes. This divinity and man’s 
inherent pursuit of Dharma glorify him to the status of the son of the 
Earth. Not only does man get his physical and spiritual elements from 
the Earth, even the creation and manifestation of the Earth and of man 
are attributed to the seer. It is within this atmosphere that we have the 
fervour of the hymn. 

The civic life referred to in this hymn has a value inasmuch as 
it reveals the existence of a fully developed society and the acceptance 
of some principles which constitute the life of such a society. The life 
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o£ the Vodic individual was in a certain atmosphere of Rta or Dharma; 
and this cannot be ignored in the consideration of any aspect of his life. 
The society* too is governed by Dharma which is the ultimate moral 
law of the Universe. This moral law helps the development of the 
individual and of the society as well. 

To begin with, it is the society that precludes any possibility of over- 
crowding. There is to be enough room for the individuals to move 
about . 80 It is a society that subsists on agriculture which was cons- 
ciously cultivated for rice and barley. Still it is not a pastoral or 
nomadic civilization. As wc have seen earlier, the s~c r has the clear 
vision of the unity of the country, a unity that is both material and 
spiritual. This vision is clearly embodied in the line : "Sa no 
hhumis tvishim balam rdstre dadhat uttame. >>HC ‘ The seer uses 
explicitly the word “rastra,” and it can only mean the State as 
it is technically called. It is a political and cultural unit. And the 
seer refers not to a simple ‘rastra’, but to ‘uttama rastra’, to the best or 
noblest State or Country. It is an administrative unity comprising of 
many subordinate units. And the political state needs strength and 
effulgence. And the individual offers his prayers for the State inas- 
much as he is an organic member of the State. He owes his greatest 
duty to it. The State or the Country, it may be incidentally remarked 
here, is identical with the Earth. And then all his invocation to the 
Earth is in reality a grand invocation to his own country. It is this 
attitude which places the entire hymn on a footing different from that 
of the rest. 

As a member of the State the poet is able to declare that he is not 
vanquished, not wounded, not killed cither. This status is one of pride 
and he confidently declares it . 87 This outlook does not allow the indi- 
vidual to tolerate any one who tries to interfere with his liberty by 
attacking him or by trying to kill him . 88 Still he moves to a loftier 
note when he observes the noble truth that all the citizens are the children 
of the same land. All arc born of the same land and all move in the 
same land. This tolerance does not admit serious internecine 
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conflicts . 89 In other words, differences in a homogeneous cultural unit 
are tolerated, since these differences do not lead to major destructive 
conflicts. It is therefore said that the Earth has rejected the god- 
insulting ‘dasyus,’ and chose India as her ruler, not Vrtra . 90 

This homogeneity as constituting the basic principle of all civic life 
appears indirectly in some other verses. We find an interesting state- 
ment to the effect that the human beings belonging to the society or 
land to which Atharvan himself belonged sing and dance together in 
times of peace. The cultural activities demand the participation of all 
the members, and they are not the prerogatives of a select few only. 
And when they hear the sound of the trumpet calling them to tlr J field 
of battle, they move together smee they cannot admit a powerful rival 
ruling over them at any cost . 91 This division of human activities into 
the duties of war and peace is a healthy symptom of a living and dynamic 
social structure. 

This society contains people of various temperaments. They have 
different natures o r characteristics. And yet the Land treats them all 
alike like a cow. These differences do not accentuate the disintegration 
of the society. On the other hand, they promote greater sympathy 
and offer a wider outlook to the members. The members arc able to 
appreciate the viewpoints of one another and thereby adjust themselves 
amicably. It appears to be a free organisation of free individuals who arc 
dedicated to the pursuit of certain fundamental values. These values 
are all derived from the same source ns the comparison of the Land to 
a cow reveals. 

In an outward sense too it is an organised society in which the Vedic 
individual had his being. At one place in this hymn he refers to the 
pathways. These roads arc innumerable (hahavah). There arc roads 
exclusively for men (janayanah), and there are separate paths or tracks 
for chariots and carts. The track of the chariot is ‘vartma’. On these 
roads the good and the bad alike move in the same manner, though he 
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wants to be free from the foe and the thief here . 93 And as it has been 
said, the pride of the individual lay in conquering and controlling the 
elements inimical to the society . 94 

This society is advanced in various other ways. The State not only 
comprises villages (gramah) but also towns and cities. This seems to be 
the meaning of the verse where the word ‘grama’ is juxtaposed with 
\sabha’ which is a gathering or association of the learned and the cultured. 
Such associations are to be located neither in the village (grama), nor 
in the woods (aranya), nor even on the battle-field (samgrama). The 
\sabha’ is associated with an association or society of the cultured (samiti) 
winch is situated in the towns. ‘Sabha’ and ‘samiti’ constitute the two 
wings of the cultural activity which includes the cultivation of fine arts and 
the training of a student in social ethics, religion and philosophy . 95 
And it is to such a society that the individual is dedicated. But this 
dedication is not detrimental to the interests and aims of the individual 
since it is well recognised that the individual is happy only in the society. 9< * 

From the standpoint of poetry too this hymn is interesting. Not 
only do we come across a variety of anuprasas here, but wc have a 
series of lovely images and ideas. The very opening verse speaks of 
the Earth as the ‘patni’ (the mistress) of what is and what will be. 
This is a novel conception involving a concrete image of time. We 
have in poetry only specific specialised images of time. But here wc 
have a static and yet a dynamic image in the form of a being whose 
mistress the Earth is. The very word chosen implies the participation 
of the earth in the" sacrifices, as it is said — And wc 
have seen the intimate connection between the earth and Dharma. 

The second verse explains derivatively the meaning of the term 
‘prthivl’ when it reads — ‘gfMt RSRJTJ?;’ . She is described in one verse 
as srgsTHt, snrgt f*^r?ft”All these are significant 
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and aptly chosen appellations. They clearly bring forth all that is at the 
back of the poet’s mind while composing the hymn. 

In the seventh stanza we get the image of the Earth as a Cow; 
and yet she is to yield not milk but honey. Here we have a highly 
compressed and complicated metaphor which involves at least thre r : 
objects. This Earth is to sprinkle us with splendour. Here spier- 
dour (varcas) has become a shower of rain. The next verse speaks of 
the immortal (amrtam) heart (hrdayam) of the Earth. It is difficult 
to image this since the Earth is said to let other animated beings 
breathe. The waters, in the ninth verse, are circulating (pancarah). 
This is a naturalistic description of a scene investing the rivers with 
the property of the ocean, thus resulting in the transference of the 
epithet. These waters too do not yield water but milk (payo duham). 
The same idea of yielding milk comes in the next stanza where the 
seer images himself as the child (mata putraya). The seer becomes 
here a calf. 

The centre of the Earth is considered as her navel (nabhyam) in 
the twelfth. The idea of a mother again crops up here JTltiT 
3^1 fttfl ** Parjanya, the deity presiding over the monsoons, 

is the father that gives the needed rain; and the Earth becomes favour- 
able for the growth of the harvest. By an extension of this metaphor 
the poet becomes her child. 

In the i6th verse we come across the speech of honey or the honey 
of speech (vaco madhu). Stanzas 19 and 20 image Agni as the im- 
manent principle in the Earth and in all Earthly beings. This im- 
manence is intended to reveal the close connection between the Earth 
and the sacrifice and Dharma. Even then, it is an unusual image in 
so far as it is not easy to picture it clearly. A volcano submerged 

may be the nearest to it; but unlike the volcano, the Agni in the 

Earth is beneficial as the Vedic seers conceived. It may be like the 
so-called fire in the Sami tree. Its real meaning seems to be mystic 

inasmuch as the soul that is immanent in every organism is always 

taken to be of the nature of fire. In the 21st verse the Earth becomes 
‘Agnivasah’, having the cloth of Agni. She is even black-kneed 
(asitajanuh). The status that is given to fire appears in connection 
with the fragrance of the Earth in stanzas 23 to 25. 

With all this the Earth has in the 26th. The 

Earth is imaged as a purifier in the next two verses. As a purifier 
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she can be treated as a stream or fire. And yet in the 35th we 
hear of the vital parts and heart of the Earth. The valour of Indra 
and the acceptance of this deity by the Vcdic Aryans is expressed in 
a beautiful manner in. the 37th. There we are told that the Earth 
chose Indra instead of Vrtra. Here we have volition and the like at- 
tributed to the Earth on the assumption that the Earth is identical 
with all the beings that have their being in her. This transference 
occurs at many places and it only goes to reveal the profound expe- 
rience of the poet. It is an experience that tries to vision the identity 
of the people with their land. It is both nationalistic and mystic. 

In the 42nd we again hear that the spouse of the Earth is Parjanya 
and that she is fattened by rain. In the next verse she is treated as 
She is ‘devl* and in the 44th verse. She 

has a favouring mind. Wealth is imaged as a flowing stream 
(dhara) in the next one; and the Earth herself becomes a steady and 
unresisting cow. We come across a beautiful image in the 51st. The 
two-footed winged ones fly to her together; they are the swans, eagles, 
hawks and birds. Matarisvan goes about her raising clouds of dust 
and setting the trees in motion, and flames blow after the blowing of 
the wind. All these images arc narrated in one quick succession in 
the same stanza, and they^ clearly bring forth the idea of a storm and 
its concrete presentation. 

Night and day, the black and the ruddy arc disposed on the earth; 
and the broad earth herself is wrapped and covered with rain (st. 52). 
In the 57th verse we find that the dead are compared to the dust cling- 
ing to the hoof of the horse; and the horse by implication is the Earth. 
It is to the ‘asva’ and not to the mare that the Earth is compared here. 

In the 59th verse we read of the tranquil, fragrant and pleasant udder 
of the Earth. It is an udder rich with sweet milk ( ) In the 

next she is spoken of as an enjoyable vessel ( ) ; and 

this cannot be taken literally. It only implies that the Earth is the 
place for enjoying life. As such she is said to be known only to 
the ‘matt-man/ In the 61st she is the scatterer of the people ( 
gRfifTH ), and a wish-fulfilling Aditi These epithets are 

significant in that they reveal the characteristic features obtaining on the 
Earth. And it is by dedicating ourselves to the service of such an Earth 
and by becoming her tribute-bearers ( ), that we awaken to 
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meet our long, long life ( 5T 3%gsJTJTT*Tr ). And the hymn 

closes with the loveliest stanza : 

JTT | 

tffa^RT fa^T m fa# ?TT $ff l 

“O Mother Earth ! Kindly set m^ down well established. O Sage 
(Earth)! In concord with the Heaven, you set me in fortune and in 
prosperity ( or fa*|fa )”. Th s closing invocation is as simple as 
the opening verse is so complex. The hymn opens with the ideas of 
Truth and Rta and the closing verse brings back an affectionate touch 
of intimacy born of an intense awareness of the spiritual significance of 
the dedication. 

There are plenty of pleasant expressions employed in the hymn. 
Most of them have a significant resonance thus sliding into the anuprasa 
and other \sabdalamkaras\ A consideration of these will reveal the 
meticulous care taken by the poet in making his expression agree with 
the thought which he was to embody. The agreement or un ty of these 
two constitutes the organic unity of the poem. 

We can begin with thj second verse. Here we have three sets of 
words. They are: spsRft”, and 

There is a fourth, “gfaeft 5TO3T *?:. The repeti- 

tion of the sounds is not merelv for the sake of the sounds here. The 
second conveys a contrast, while the third has arisen from the combination 
of the words. The fourth repeats and yet explains one sound by 
another. The is not simple spreading out, but providing 

enough space to avoid overcrowding. The integration of the meaning 
with the sound is so complete that we cannot substitute any sound by 
another, and they together convey a rich melody. 

The sixth stanza is significant for an alliterating rhyme within the 
line. The first half reads : 

fa*# JTTT fa#SRV 

The falling of the cadence in <4 fa%SPTV’ is anticipated very early in 
the second word It is daring enough to introduce a falling 

rhythm in the very beginning of the line; yet it does not seem to spoil 
the beauty of the 1 verse. The mineral and other deposits lie hidden in 
a state of repose in the earth, and this idea of repose which is vaguely 

1 HQ., JUNE, 1954 3 
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connoted by the second word of this hemistich is rendered explicit in 
the last word with reference to all the created beings. And the beauty 
is further heightened by the alternating long and short syllables. 

In the seventh we have fspf 3 ^ 3 ! and in the ninth 

we read “qpft 3^3 *r&n”. This idea of milking (duty is asso- 

ciated with the word ‘uksatu’. Tins has a philological value. The 
word ‘uksan’ meaning a bull or an ox is united with the verb to milk. 
This is a case of contradiction which has been fruitfully employed here. 

The eleventh provides a faint internal rhyme. But its metrical signi- 
ficance lies more in the way in which the long syllables are employed 
to convey a sense of majesty. A typical line is provided in 

fiRSTt ST/tr vjfir A play on the syllables to de- 

note mutual dependence appears in the expression “HHt 
in the 13th verse. An approach to ‘anuprasa’ can be seen in “qls 
*?«TCIT” occurring in the 14th. The juxtaposition of the con- 
tradictories in the same syllables appears in the 15th where we have 
irqlFeTCJJcf An etymological explication bordering on a 

‘sabdalamkara’ can be seen in the expression “WtJJI (17 st.). An 

‘antyanuprasa’ is to be gathered from (18 st.). This 

internal rhyming is carried further in the 28th: 

3 ?[ftu 5 JT saratar f«r^a: topri: 

But a better and a more pleasant internal rhyming aided by a falling 
cadence appears in the 44 th v erse : 

fafa fasrat *rg*n g?r ag 
uftj sfsral it 
ggfa at 

Here the syllables chosen for the internal rhyming are really signi- 
ficant of the characteristic nature of the Earth. At the same time 
the sweetness characteristic of the sounds shows a certain familiarity 
between the seer and his d.'ity. Moreover, the repetition of the 
syllables in and makes out that it is intentionally 

composed thus. The seer thereby heightens the beauty of the 
composition. A similar deliberate employment of sounds can be seen 
in the 54th where we find the words * and ‘fqqiy fgi 

employed together in the same hemistich. And all this labour is to be 
taken into consideration only because the poet has plainly stated that 
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his intention is to sp?ak the pleasant in a pleasant manner: ’ 

(56 st.). It is this insistence on the pleasant expression that heigh- 
tens the value of the hymn. And the more we examine such Vedic 
hymns, the more arc we convinced of the aesthetic nature of the Samhi 
tav specially °f t he Samhitas of Rg Veda and Atharva Veda . 97 

P. S. Sastri 


97. This is a paper presented to the Ahmedabad Session of the Oriental 
Conference. 
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Historians are familiar with the Jaina tradition of a migration from 
Pataliputra or Ujjain to Southern India led by Bhadrabahu and/or 
his disciple Candragupta. The Brhatkathdkdsa % the Rdjdvalikathd , 
the Bhadrabahucarita and the Mmivamsdbhyuddya speak of a group 
of pious Jainas forsaking the northern regions on the approach of a 
famine and seeking shelter in the Punnata country which has been 
identified with the southernmost part of the Mysore State. While 
no one has chosen to question seriously the migration as such, few 
have found it possible to accept Lewis Rice’s theory, based on certain 
Sravana Belgola records, that Bhadrabahu and his disciple were no 
other than the last of the Sruta Kevalins and the famous Candragupta 
Maurya. 1 It is not my purpose in this paper to uphold or reject this 
or any of the other theories that have been postulated in this connec- 
tion. All that I intend to convey as an introduction to the subject 
of my paper is to stress the almost unanimous opinion that Jainism 
found entry into South India at an early date. Its introduction 
cannot, at any rate, be pushed beyond the third century A.D., if 
Dr. Shama Sastri’s theory is accepted. 2 Possibly it will have to be 
placed at the beginning of the Christian era or even a little earlier. 
In this land of its adoption the Jaina faith continued to prosper till 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries A.D. Even subsequent to this 
period, its condition cannot be described as having undergone pro- 
gressive decay or deterioration. It received a serious setback at the 
hands of Hindu revivalists and this was responsible for its ceasing to 
be a crusading faith. The heyday of Jainism belonged undoubtedly 
to the Gahga and Rastrakuta times. It is true that the munificent 
patronage of these two ruling houses was one of the principal causes 
of its survival during the stirring first eleven centuries of the Christian 
era. But this royal support by itself can hardly explain the dynamic 

* Paper read at the Seventeenth Session of the All-India Oriental 
Conference, Ahmcdabad. 

1 Introduction to the Epigraphia Carnatica , vol. II, edited by Lewis Rice. 

2 Mysore Archaeological Reports for ip 23. 
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qualities which enabled a minority faith to succeed in its struggle 
for recognition, A succession of able Jaina acaryas contributed in no 
little measure to this achievement. The zeal that . they displayed in 
the cause of their religion and the subtle and successful propaganda 
they conducted on its behalf were undoubtedly of great value. Some 
of them were able to shed their theological bias and treat even of the 
political problems of the state. Among them were some who took 
an active part in the founding of states. As Dr. Saletore aptly 
observes: ‘‘They ceased to be mere exponents of dogma. They 
turned themselves into creators of kingdoms .” 3 Two names stand 
out prominently in this respect — that of Acarya Simhanandin in the 
case of the Western Ganga kingdom and of Sudatta in the case of the 
Hoysala, It is my purpose here to discuss the contribution of 
Simhanandin in the founding of the Ganga kingdom towards the close 
of the fourth century A.D. or the beginning of the fifth century A.D. 
In doing so, it shall be my endeavour to establish the contemporaneity 
of Simhanandin with Madhava I alias Konganivarman the founder 
of the Ganga dynasty and to locate the scene of their combined 
activities in ancient Kongudcsa constituting parts of the present day 
Salem and Coimbatore districts of the Madras State. I would also like 
to find an adequate explanation for one of the legends that found its 
way into Ganga charters early in the history of the family and which 
properly interpreted helps us in understanding the circumstances 
which led a brahmin family of adventurers from North India to 
espouse the cause of the faith of MahavTra. 

Simhanandin appears to have been a person of some eminence in 
the Jaina clerical heirarchy for Indrabhuti in his “Samayabhusana” 
mentions him along with Elacarya and Pujyapada . 4 One of the Sravana 
Belgola records 5 speaks of him as cither a contemporary or a successor 
of Samantabhadra, the guru of Sivarya ,or Sivakoti the author of 
Bhagavati Aradhana. Another inscription from the same place 0 
describes Simhanandin as belonging to the spiritual line of the gurus of 
Sri Mula Sangha, Kundakundanvaya, Kranurgana and Mesapasanaga- 
ccha. A third record also from Sravana Belgola 7 assigns him to the 


3 Saletore : Medieval Jainism , p. 67. 

4 IA. % vol. XII, 20. 

6 Ibid 67. 


5 Ef. Car vol. II, 54. 
7 lbid. } 397. 
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Desika gana. It is true that all the records that bear a reference to the 
subject of our study are comparatively late documents whose testimony 
cannot be used as evidence unless it is corroborated by other trust- 
worthy and contemporary sources. It is my purpose here to find 
corroboration for these late references in certain facts connected with 
the birth of the Gahga kingdom and with the early history of Jainism 
in South India. 

The Bhadrabahu-Candragupta tradition tells us that in the course 
of the southern march Bhadrabahu and his disciple remained behind at 
Sravana Belgola and the rest of the party found its way into the lands 
of the Colas and the Pandyas. Kongudesa, which lay adjacent to 
Punnata country on the other side of the Kaveri, was undoubtedly a 
part of the Tamil State system of these early times. It is interesting in 
this connection to note that Hariscna’s Brhatkathd Kosa makes mention 
of a sangha going south in the direction of the Punnata country. 
Ptolemy speaks of a Ponnata famous for its beryl. It is well known 
that Padiyur in the Salem district and Kangayam in the Coimbatore 
district are famous for their beryl deposits. Both these places were 
included in Kongudesa. Thus it looks as if Kongudesa was an ap- 
pendage or part of Punnata at this time 7a . It was in this area, with 
Sravana Belgola as their headquarters, that the Jainas established 
the centre of their activity, from where the pontiffs directed the 
activities of their followers in different parts of South India and of the 
mathas that must have come to be established in the course of the 
penetration into Tamil land. Tradition claims that the most success- 
ful work for the cause in the south was performed by the celebrated 
Digambara authority Kundakunda who occupying the pontifical 
chair at the beginning of the first century A. D. made triumphant 
journeys to Pandya, Cola and Cera for the purpose of preaching the 
Dharma and converting die people of these areas to the true faith 8 . 
The present matha at Sravana Belgola, founded by Camundaraya in 
the tenth century A.D., claims to belong to the Mula sangha, Kunda- 

7a A recent writer (Dr. M. Arokiaswami : u Punnata Country’*, Journal 
of the Madras University , vol. XXI II, Nos. 1 & 2, p. 75) lends support to this 
view when he speaks of the Punnata kingdom of the fifth century A.D., as 
having been composed of southern Mysore and northern Coimbatore regions. 

8 1 A„ XX, XXI, Digambara Pattavajis. 
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kundanvaya, Desika gana and Pustaka gaccha 9 . Sravana Belgola 
still claims to be the seat of residence of a guru claiming authority 
over all the Jainas of South India and recognised as the chief 
pontiff. It was from this centre obviously that the movement spread 
to different parts of Tamil Nad and Karnataka. The Humcha matha, 
founded in the eighth century A.D. also claims to belong to the Kun- 
dakundanvaya . 10 The Maleyur matha, now closed down, was also 
subordinate to the Sravana Belgola organisation . 11 I have already 
mentioned that, according to certain records from Sravana Belgola, 
Simhanandin belonged to the Kundakundanvaya and Desika gana . 12 
Only the gaccha is seen to have been different. It is not improbable 
that this difference was due to the fact that he had his centre of 
activities in a subordinate matha of which he was the head. It is my 
opinion that this matha was located in Kohgudesa. Sri Ramachandram 
Chettiar has referred us to a number of ancient Jaina monasteries and 
temples in the Erode taluq of the Salem district which was a part of 
Kohgudesa . 13 He makes, the very interesting observation that the 
two Jaina priestly families that were still resident in the Erode taluq 
spoke the Kanarese language and suggests that their ancestors must 
have originally come from Mysore. Thus it is clear that the matha in 
Kohgudesa was founded and directed by acaryas belonging to the 
Sravana Belgola organisation. It is highly significant that the 
Kohgudesa Rajakkal speaks of a number of Jaina gurus in connection 
with the early rulers of that country who were undoubtedly Jainas . 14 
All these gurus have their names ending in “Nandi”. It is not 
improbable that our Simhanandin belonged to the same guruparampara. 
Thus all the evidence at our disposal seems to point to Kohgudesa 
as the scene of Simhanandin’s spiritual activity. 

The period of Simhanandin will now have to be determined. 
Samantabhadta who is mentioned either as a contemporary or an 
immediate predecessor of Simhanandin in a Sravana Bengola record 
is assigned by scholars to the fifth century A.D , 15 Pujyapada with 
whom our acarya is mentioned in Indrabhuti’s “Samayabhusana” 

9 Mysore vol. I, p 461; edited by Lewis Rice. 10 Ibid . 

11 Mysore Gazetteer, vol. I, p. 228. 12 Ep. Car . II, 67 and 397, 

13 Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society , vol. XXV. 

14 Mackenzie Mass.; M.J.L.S. XIV; IRAS,, VII. 

15 Mysore Gazetteer , vol. II, Pt, 1, p. 406. 
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is also assigned to the fifth century A.D. 16 Elacarya also figures in 
Indrabhuti’s work along with Sinihanandin. He must not be treated 
as the guru of Sakatayana who flourished in the fourth century B.C. 17 
There were several persons who bore the name. For example we 
find one figuring as the guru of Ereyappa a much later Ganga king. 18 
The Elacarya under discussion must have been an earlier one than 
this person and may have also belonged to the fifth century A.D. 
There is justification, therefore, in assigning Sinihanandin to the fifth 
century A.D. Possibly his period can be shifted a little earlier, 
namely the closing decades of the fourth century A.D. It should be 
noted that the dates assigned to Simhanandin’s contemporaries 
mentioned above are all rough approximations and a slight shift of 
ten or fifteen years this side or that does not seem unjustifiable. This 
is the period which saw the beginnings of Ganga rule. The Sasanakota 
grant of Madhava II the immediate successor of the founder has been 
assigned to the year A.D. 425 on paleographical grounds. 1 ” This is 
dated in the first regnal year of Madhava II. Thus the founder’s 
reign must have come to a close by the end of the first quarter of the 
fifth century A.D. Assigning the usual 25 years for all unspecified 
reigns we may place the start of his reign at the beginning of the 
century. I propose pushing this period back by ten years, for 
Konganivarman had an earlier period of rule in Kongudesa before 
coming to Gangavadi proper at the behest of the Pallavas. 

Let me now proceed to present the evidence with reference to 
Simhanandin’s part in the founding of the Ganga kingdom. The 
earliest of the Ganga charters to mention him is a seventh century 
grant belonging to the reign of Sivamara I (A.D. 679-7 2 5). 2U 
Although the name of the munipati is missing, there is an unmistaka- 
ble reference to him in the statement that the founder Konganivarman 
was acting on the advice of the Jaina teacher. The Udayendiram 
grant of Prthivipati II, belonging to the tenth century A.D., 21 attests 
to the Ganga kingdom obtaining prosperity due to the blessings of 
the great Sinihanandin. The Kudlur plates of Marasimha II, 22 also 


16 

lA,y XLlIl, p. 21 I. 

17 I A., XII, 20. 

18 

MAR. 1914. 

19 El., vol. XXIV, 

20 

The Kulgana grant; MAR. 1925. 


21 

5 //., vol. II. 


22 

MAR ., 1920-21. 
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of the tenth century, tell us that “he (the founder) obtained strength 
of arm and valour by the favour of Si'mhanandi acarya.” The Humcha 
stone of an eleventh century Santara prince 23 refers to the hero of 
our narrative as “the acarya who made the Ganga kingdom.” An old 
commentary on the “Gommatasara” 24 states that the Ganga family 
prospered by the blessings of Simhanandin. There is, therefore, 
ample support in Ganga records for associating Simhanandin with the 
foundations of the kingdom. The contemporaneity between him and 
the founder Konganivarman has already been established. There is, 
in view of this contemporaneity and in view of the references in 
Ganga records, nothing improbable in the claim made on behalf of 
the acarya. 

It might be legitamately asked as to why this phase of early 
Ganga history does not figure in the early charters of the dynasty. 
There seems to have been an adequate reason for this. Although 
Konganivarman became a convert to Jainism, the early Gangas showed 
a strong predilection towards the brahminic religion, for we find that 
almost all of them are seen making grants to learned brahmins. 2j 
In the post-Satavahnna period there came about a Hindu revival and 
Jaina literature is replete with references to the anxious times that 
the minority faith had to pass through and to its efforts at establishing 
its ancient origin for the purpose of enhancing its prestige in its 
struggle for recognition. It can be said to have fought a losing battle 
in Gangavadi till the close of the seventh century, after which we 
find the Ganga monarchs adhering more steadily to the faith of their 
ancestor. It is from this time onwards that certain legends connected 
with the conversion of the founder find their place in the charters. 
A decade after the establishment of his power in Kongudesa the 
founder Kongan,ivarman, who has been shown elsewhere to have been 
a political adventurer from the north, 26 transferred the scene of his 
activities to the present day K5lar region of the Mysore state and the 
adjoining Cuddapah and Anantapur districts of the Andhra state at 

23 Ep . Car., VIII, Nr. 35. 

24 MAR., 1921. 

25 The Sasanakota, Nandi, Bendiganahalli, Penukonda and other early 
charters. 

26 A. R. Baji: "The Origin of the Western Gangas’ f ; Journal of Indian 
History , vol. XXX, August 1952. p* 190 if. 

1 HQ., JUNE, 1954 
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the invitation of the Pallavas. The early sovereigns till the time of 
Madhava III alias Simhavarman, the donor of the Penukonda grant, 
were staunch allies of the Pallavas from whom they accepted investiture. 
The Pallavas are well known to have been adherents of the orthodox 
Hindu faith. Even after the Mysore rulers were able to shake off 
their KancI tics and to seek new affinities with the Karnataka Calukyas 
of the Deccan the situation did not alter materially. The Calukyas 
were also ardent champions of the orthodox Hindu faith. It was only 
with the replacement of the Calukyas by the Rastrakutas towards the 
end of the first quarter of the eighth century that the climate became 
congenial for Jainism to establish once again its supremacy in 
Gahgavadi. It is this losing battle that Jainism had to wage till 
the eighth century and to the political loyalties of the early Gangas 
that we have to attribute the reluctance of these early Gangas to 
acknowledge the Jaina auspices under which their power was founded 
in Kongudesa. 

It has been previously stated that Kongudesa was the scene of 
Simhanandin’s spiritual activity. It will now be my endeavour to 
prove that it was in this region that the Simhanandin-Konganivarman 
alliance was forged. Certain inscriptions from the Shimoga region of 
the Mysore state 27 give us a detailed description of the circumstances 
leading to this alliance. These records speak of Madhava I alias 
Konganivarman coming along with his brother and sister from the 
direction of Ahicchatra when their ancestral kingdom was attacked 
by the neighbouring king of Ujjain. The Ganga princes along with 
their sister are said to have been sent along with “forty eight brahmins 
who were on their way to the south.” I have elsewhere suggested that 
this brahmin migration from Ahicchatra was to Kuntala . 28 Kadamba 
tradition speaks of several such brahmin families being brought from 
Ahicchatra to Kuntala and of their being settled in Sthanagunduru . 29 
It is not unlikely that the founder of the dynasty in the south Madhava I 
accompanied one of these migrating groups to Kuntala. Having arrived 
in Kuntala, he started exploring possibilities of reviving the political 
fortunes of his family in the politically unsettled South India of the 
post-Samudragupta period. Finding the Kadambas safely entrenched 

27 Ep. Car,, vol. VII, Sh. 7, 10 and 64 ; and vol. VIII, Nr. 35 * 

28 Journal of Indian History , op. cit. 

29 lA. t VI, p. 23; Ef . Car ., vol. VII, Sk. 186. 
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in Kuntala and the adjoining areas o£ the Mysore state he proceeded 
further south into Kongudesa. The Shimoga records referred to above 
tell us that in the course of this southern march Madhava came to Perur 
where he met Simhanandin who helped him to found a kingdom. 
Perur hitherto has been identified with Ganga-Perur in the Cuddapah 
district of the Andhra state. The appellation ‘Ganga* and the proxi- 
mity of the Cuddapah region to the Kolar region, which witnessed the 
beginnings of Ganga rule in Mysore, have been put forward as 
evidence in this connection. 30 It is, however, highly improbable that 
the Cuddapah region was the scene of the meeting, if the foregoing 
theory of Ganga migration to South India is worthy of credence. The 
Ganga accounts leave us in no doubt whatsoever that Perur was an 
important centre of Jaina activity and that Simhanandin was the head 
of the church. At the time that the Ganga power came to be founded 
Jainism had not yet fully penetrated into Andhra. At the close of 
the fourth century A.D. the activities of the Jainas were still confined 
to Karnataka and Tamilnad. It is significant that the Ganga route of 
migration to Koiigu from the north was also through the Karnataka 
Kadamba territory. The inference becomes inescapable that from 
Karnataka the Ganga ancestor moved into Kongudesa, a part of Tamil- 
nad, and not into Andhra. 31 It is in the land of the Tamils, therefore, 
that Perur must have been located. There is a Perur located seven 
miles to the south west of the town of Coimbatore and it is probable 
that this is the Perur referred to in Ganga inscriptions. Future research 
and excavations may throw some light on the importance of Perur as a 
centre of Jainas. This identification fits in well with the evidence I 
have already put forward to suggest Kongudesa as the region where 
Simhanandin was operating. Sri S. V. Venkateswara also arrived at 
this conclusion but from a different standpoint. He makes the Gangas 
native to Kongudesa. 32 An analysis of the material available for a 

30 Mysore Gazetteer , \ol. II, pt. 2, p. 59 1 and 614. 

31 If Perur was not Ganga-Perur in the Cuddapah district, how is the 
association of the latter with Gangas to be accounted for? It is not impossible 
that the association came to be established subsequent to the conquest of the 
Annantapur and Cuddapah regions by Konganivarman from the Banas. (see 
A. R. Baji: “A genealogical problem in early Ganga history**; Journal of the 
University of Gauhati , vol. I, pp. 24 15). 

32 Journal of the Mythic Society , vol. XXyi. 
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study of the origin of the Gangas suggests a North Indian origin. 828. 
It would appear, therefore, that the Gangas were new arrivals in Kon- 
gudesa towards the close of the fourth century A.D. They were 
seekers after political adventure and in Kongudesa they found Simha* 
nandin who could help them in reviving their political fortunes in 
Daksinapatha. 

The “Kongudesa Rajakkal*’ offers valuable material for .dealing 
with the Ganga advent in Kongudesa. 33 It is a pity that this Tamil 
chronicle has been condemned as an utterly worthless document for 
historical purposes. Its faulty chronological data apart, it provides 
interesting and illuminating glimpses into the early history of this 
region. Mr. Logan observes: “It will be found that the Kongudesa 
Rajakkal is tolerably accurate in its lists of suzerain kings while 
like most of the other native histories it is utterly wrong as to its 
chronology.** 34 Mr. Logan’s observation is amply borne out by the 
accuracy of the list of Ganga sovereigns provided by the chronicle. 
Some of the events referred to in ic with reference to the early 
Gangas are seen to be corroborated in some of the early charters of the 
dynasty. The chronicle has been found by me to be invaluable in. 
elucidating some of the imperfectly known aspects of early Ganga 
history. 

One aspect of this early history pertains to the Jaina auspices 
under which Ganga power came to be first founded in South India. 
The Ganga rulers are well known as having been among the foremost 
patrons of Jainism. There is indication to be had in the Tamil chronicle 
and certain Sravana Belgola inscriptions that the patronage goes back 
to the days of the founder of the dynasty. 

The Rajakkal associates the Ganga family with Kongudesa from 
the days of its founder Madhava I alias Konganivarman. The area — at 
least the northern part of it 35 — continued to be in Ganga possession 

32a Journal of Indian History ; of. cit. 

33 MJLS.y XIV; JRAS., vol. VLI; the Oriental Mss. Library Edn. of the 
Madras Govt; Mck. Mss. Collection. Madras University. 

34 1 A., vol. XIV, p. 124. 

35 There is reason to believe that the southern part of Kongu was lost to 
the Pandyas after the battle of Venbai when Ganga Sripurusa was compelled 
to accept a humiliating treaty and offer his daughter in marriage to a Pandyan 
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till the closing decades of the ninth century A.D. when Cola Aditya 
conquered it from them . 36 I do not know of any previous conquest 
of the area by any of the leading or subordinate powers of the south. 
Nor is there any evidence forthcoming to suggest its conquest by any 
of the successors of Madhava I. It seems fairly clear, therefore, that 
the founder himself acquired it. In fact the title <t Kohganivarman ,, 
he bore was intimately connected with the acquisition of Kongu 
by him. 

The suggestion has been made that the title “Konganivarman” 
was assumed by Madhava as a mark of achievement after the 
conquest of Mandali in Konkanam . 37 There is no justification at all 
for assuming that Madhava, or as a matter of that, any of the Gangas, 
ever conquered the land to the west of the ghats. Konkanam, does 
not figure anywhere in the six hundred years of Ganga history. The 
most satisfactory explanation of the title is to be found in the 
Kongudesa Rajakkal which states: ‘‘As wealth, the Kongu Country 
and great munificence were possessed by him (Madhava) he was styled 
Srlmat Konganivarman Dharma Mahadhiraja.” Here is unmistakable 
evidence to associate the title with Madhava’s possession of Kongu. It 
appears to have been conferred on him by Simhanandin at the time of 
his investiture to the Kongu throne. 

The Rajakkal lists seven kings of the Retti tribe that ruled in 
Kongudesa prior to Konganivarman . 38 The mention of a number 
of Jaina acaryas and donations to Jaina establishments by these rulers 

36 Sastri, K.A.N. : “Colas” vol. 1 , pp. 137-8. 

37 Jayaswal, K. P. : “History of India, A.D 150-350”; Mysore Gazetteer , 
vol. If, pt. 2. 

38 A recent writer has suggested that these early rulers of Kongu were 
probably an early Rastrakuta line in South India. (Dr. M. Arokiaswami : “A 
new chapter in Rastrakuta history” : journal of the Madras University, vol. 
XXIV, Nos. 1 & 2). It is now generally believed that the Rastrakuta original 
home was either in the La,tur district of Hyderabad state or in the Bcrars. 
If this were so, how can the presence of a Rastrakuta family in Kongu in the 
third and fourth century A.D. be accounted for? It is difficult to connect the 
Imperial Rast;rakutas of the eighth and ninth centuries with the Rettis of Kongu 
over a span of three centuries. Dr. Arokiasw ami’s contention, nevertheless, 
needs to be explored further. It is not entirely unlikely that later day Gahga- 
Ra,strakuta conflicts had something to do with the replacement of the Rettis by 
the Gangas three centuries earlier in Kongu. 
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speak of a prosperous Jaina community during this period in Kongu 
and of these rulers professing the Jaina faith. The last of these early 
rulers Tribhuvanadeva Cnkravartin is reported to have turned a Saivite. 
We find Konganivarman of the Ganga family following him on the 
throne. A dynastic change is definitely indicated here. It also 
suggests that the change had something, if not everything, to do with 
the change of faith on the part of Tribhuvana. The keen rivalry 
between Jainism and Saivism during this period is well known. By 
becoming a convert to the rival faith Tribhuvana appears to have lost 
the confidence of the acaryas and Jainas of Kongu necessitating the 
enthroning of a new ruler who would adhere to the faith of the 
majority ot the populace. It is not unlikely that patronage, protec- 
tion and personal pet suasion of the prevailing faith of the state was 
insisted upon on the part of rulers. It is significant to recall that 
Simhanandin urged upon Konganivarman and his successors not to 
deviate from the promise to protect and patronise the Jaina faith . 39 
The adventurer Madhava (Konganivarman) appears to have not had 
any qualms in accepting the new faith, for by accepting it he could 
realise the ambition of finding a principality for himself and his 
successors in South India. 

There is some evidence, although slightly later, to prove the 
conversion of Madhava. This is connected with the legend of the 
stone pillar. This legend speaks of Madhava having cut through a 
stone pillar with a single stroke of his sword. No adequate explana- 
tion of this legend is forthcoming. It had been the fashion at one time 
to consider all grants incorporating it as spurious. Some dubious 
explanations were offered, however. One considered the legend as 
representing the destruction of Buddhism in Mysore with the coming 
of the Jaina Gangas . 40 It should be noted that the conflict of 
religions in the Deccan and South India did not very much disturb 
the general atmosphere of amity and tolerance. Even the keen 
rivalry that Jainism and Saivism displayed did not produce any con- 
siderable degree of intolerance and persecution. A campaign of 
destruction could hardly have been planned in this atmosphere. Some 


39 The Shimoga records; of. tit. 

40 Saletore: Medieval Jainism , 
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of the early Ganga rulers are seen to have made grants to Buddhists. 41 
Moreover, Buddhism may be considered to have ceased to be a live 
force in Deccan and South India with the decline of the Iksvakus of 
Andhra which took place more than a century earlier than the 
foundation of Ganga power in Mysore. The Brahmagiri Asokan 
edict in the Chitaldoorg district, which has been cited in connection 
with the above theory, can hardly be taken as supporting evidence as 
the Brahmagiri edict is a rock edict and not a pillar edict. Sir John 
Fleet, whose critical views on the early Gangas are well known, 
believed that the pillar was probably a jaya stambha. If this were 
really so, the motive behind its destruction is not accounted for. I find 
that the legend can properly be explained with the aid of a twelfth 
century record from Sravana Belgola. 42 This inscription from the 
Parsvanatha basti states : 

“The sharp sword of meditation on the venerable Arhat, which 
cuts asunder the row of pillars the hostile army of the ghati karmas, 
was vouchsafed by Sinihanandi muni to his disciple (Madhava). 
Otherwise, how was the stone pillar, which barred the road to the 
entry of the goddess of sovereignty, capable of being cut asunder by 
him (Madhava) with his sharp sword ?” 

Particular attention should be drawn to the stone pillar being 
regarded, in the first part of the above statement, as the stone pillar 
of the ghati sin and the sharp sword as meditation on the venerable 
Arhat. In the second place, the stone pillar of the ghati sin was 
standing in the way of Madhava becoming sovereign. Lastly, 
Madhava was able to cut through this obstruction, thanks to the 
vouchsafing of meditation on the Arhat by Simhanandin to Madhava. 

The Jainas believe that batrdha or bondage is due to the mutual 
infiltration of Karma and self. 43 There are four different aspects of 
bondage, one of which pertains to prakriti. Karma is of eight 
different varieties divisible into two main groups — the “ghati” or 
the destructive karmas and the “aghati” or the non-destructive 
karmas. The ghati karmas are (i) Jnanavaranlya or knowledge 
obscuring (2) Darsanavaranlya or faith obscuring (3) Antaraya or 
progress obstructing and (4) Mohanlya or deluding. The aghati 

41 The Melkot plates of Madhava (Tadangala), MAR., 1910. 

42 Ep . Car., vol. II, 67. 

43 K. K. Handiqui; “YaSastilaka and Indian Culture”, p, 251. 
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karmas constitute (i) Ayuh or the determination of the duration of 
life, (2) Nama or the determination of the character of an individual, 
(3) Vedanlya or the determination of pleasure or pain and (4) Gotra 
or the determination of the family. Of these the ghati karmas ate 
the most pernicious from the point of view of bandha. Moksa or 
liberation from bandha consists in the coming of self into its own 
after shedding all the impurities, of which the Karmas are the most 
significant. The ghati karmas could be conqu red by meditation on 
the venerable Arhat. In the context of the pre-Ganga history of 
Kongu provided by the Kongudesa Rajakkal it was the stone pillar 
of the ghati karma of Darsanavaranlya or faith obscuring that stood 
in the way of the goddess of sovereignty continuing to reside in 
Tribhuvanadeva Cakravartin. It also stood in the way of the Hindu 
adventurer Madhava from becoming sovereign of the Jaina population 
of Kongu. Simhanandin, therefore, initiated Madhava into the 
meditations on the Arhat. Thereby, the acarya sought to prevent 
Madhava from committing the same folly as his predecessor. He 
initiated him into the Syad Vada doctrine, 41 which the Jainas claim 
to be a great synthesis of all the nayas. 45 One is led to the conclusion 
that the dynastic change, ushered in with the coming in of Madhava 
or Konganivarman of the Gahga family, was brought about through 
the instrumentality of the church and that Madhava was baptised 
before being invested with kingly powers. It is interesting to note 
in this connection the advice tendered by Simhanandin at the time 
of the investiture: 

‘‘If you fail in what you promise; 46 if you do not approve the 
Jina sasana; if you fail to patronise the Jina mata your race will 

. • > >47 

go to rum. 7 

Thus it came about that Jainism became an article of faith and 
policy with the Gahgas and they ruled the earth “with the blameless 
Jina as their companion and the Jina mata as their faith.” 48 

A. R. Baji 

44 Ep, Car., vol. VIII, Nr. 35. 

45 Handiqui, op . tit., p. 289. 

46 Obviously the promise refers to the pledge given by Madhava to 
patronise and protect the Jina faith. 

47 Ep . Car . vol. VIII, Nr. 35. 

48 Ibid, 
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As early as 1813 Charles Stewart fixed the date of the invasion 
of Muhammad Bakht-yar Khaljl in 1203-4 A.D. 1 In 1871, Edward 
Thomas agreed with Stewart and gave the date 599/ 1202-3. 2 3 But, 
in 1873, Major Raverty pushed back the date by 10 years* 1 on the 
plea that Bakht-yar ruled in Bengal for 12 years. 4 He writes, “Were 
599 H. correct, his sway over Lakhnauti would have been less than 
three years, as he was assassinated about the middle of 602 H.” 5 6 It 
is not clear wherefrom the duration of twelve years for Bakht-yar's rule 
in Bengal, is obtained by Major Raverty. Hence Blochmann observed : 
“Major Raverty is mistaken, however, on his own authorities, when he 
asserts that the conquest of Bengal took place in 590 H., or A.D. 
1 194.”° Blochmann himself fixed the date of Bakht-yar’s “conquest 
of Bengal” in 594 or 595/ 1 198 or 1 199. For fixing this date he 
relied entirely on the evidence of T abaqat-i-N asm , which gives two 
terminal dates in the life of Muhammad Bakht-yar: one is 589/1193 
when he appeared before Qutb ud-Din Aibak in Delhi and was 
rejected by reason of his humble position; and second, 602/ 1205-6 
when he died. In between these two dates Blochmann arranges the 
eight main events in the life of Bakht-yar thus : (i) appearance in 

Delhi in 589 H.; (ii) acceptance of service in Badayun; (iii) going to 
Oudh, receiving fiefs of Bhagavat and Bhuili, and plundering expedi- 
tions for one or two years; (iv) conquest of Bihar and journey to Qutb 
ud-Din; (v) “second year after his conquest of Bihar, he sets out for 
Bengal and takes Nadiya”; (vi) fixing of the capital at Lakhnauti and 
making administrative arrangements; (vii) after some years, invasion of 
Tibet; (viii) return and death in 602 H. But, this method of Bloch- 
mann’s calculation of the date is only conjectural, and hence N. 
K. Bhattasali lias rightly pointed out that it “can waver on this side 

1 Stewart’s History of Bengal , 2nd cd., 1910, p. 61. 

2 The Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi , p. no. 

3 Tabaqdt-i-Nasiri, Eng. Tr., p. 524, footnote. 

4 Ibid., p. 559, fn., 1. 

5 Ibid., p. 558, fn., 7. 

6 JASB ., 1875, p. 276. 
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or that by one or two years.*’ 7 The greatest defect in this conjecture 
is the fact that Blochmann has not taken into account the informations 
supplied by other Muslim historians, like Hasan Nizami, Nizam ud- 
Dln BakhshT, Farishtah and ‘Abd ul-Qadar Badayunl. 

This confusion about the date, created by the authorities dealing 
with the Muslim sources, was handed down to the historians of the 
20th century. Manmohan Chakra vati 8 was the first to throw 
light on the subject from the Hindu sources. His summary of the 
points are given below : — 

(i) In passing his judgment on the dates as proposed by Bloch- 
mann (i 199 A.D.) and Edward Thomas (1202-3), he says, 
'‘The events narrated in the career of Muhammad-i-Bakht- 
yar are more consistent with the earlier dates than the later 
ones.” This judgment is not absolutely correct, as already 
shown by Bhattasali. The events in the life of Bakht- 
yar with reference to Bengal are not many. Their duration 
can be easily calculated. Bakht-yar died within about a 
month of his return from Tibet expedition, i.e. shortly 
after the death of Mu’iz ud-Dln Muhammad bin Sam, viz. 
1st Sh'aban 602/ 9 13th March 1206 by the Julian Calen- 
der. The whole Tibet expedition of Bakht-yar took about 
62 days, as calculated by Bhattasali. 10 In other words 
Bakht-yar must have started for his Tibet expedition about 
the first week of January, 1206 A.D. After his dashing 
raid on Nadiya, Bakht-yar, during his life-time in Bengal 
subjugated a portion of North-West Bengal, the boundary 
of which probably was the river Karatoya on the east and 
the Padrna on the south. We do not hear of any prolong- 
ed war being waged for the occupation of this territory. 
Hence two to three years’ duration is not insufficient for 
the consolidation of his power in this region. Accordingly 
the later date of Edward Thomas is not unreasonable. 

(ii) “The dominion of Sultan Ghiyasuddin Muhammad-i-Sam, 
the elder brother of Sultan Mu’izuddin (who defeated 

7 Indian Antiquary , vol., LII., 1923, p. 320. 

8 JASB., 1908, pp. 151-53, 

9 Raverty's translation of Tabaqat , pp. 484-85. 

IO IHQ.y 1933, p. 62. 
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PrthvI Rai), is said to have extended ‘from the east of 
Hindustan, from the frontier of Chin and M a- Chin as far 
as ‘Irak.* This statement can be held good only if Bengal 
be included, as Bengal only was thought to adjoin Chin. 
The expedition to Bengal, by virtue of which Bengal is 
included in this Sultan’s Empire, must, therefore, have 
taken place before 598 H., on the 27th Jamadi L of which 
he died.” That this argument of Manmohan Chakra- 
varti is too far fetched, can be shown by the evidence of 
Minhaj himself. On the Indian side he himself says the 
boundary was on “the east of Hindustan” and no mention 
is made here of Bengal. There was no confusion in the 
mind of Minhaj as regards the boundary of Lakhnauti 
Sultanate and Chin. While speaking of the Tibet expedi- 
tion of Bakht-yar, he writes, “he had ascertained the state 
of the different mountain tracts of Turkistain and Tibbat 
to the eastward of Lakhnauti, the ambition of seizing the 
country of Turkistan and Tibbat began to torment his 
brain.” 11 Further ahead he writes: “Shah Gushtasib 
returned from the country of Chin, and came towards 
Kamrud, and by that route, got into Hindustan.” 12 These 
two extracts clearly prove that our author, Minhaj, never 
thought that Bengal was bordering on Chin. On the 
other hand, the reference to “Hindustan” separately in a 
vague manner leads us to suppose that, when Minhaj was 
giving the extent of Ghiyath ud-Dln*s dominion, he was 
more probably confining himself to his empire in Central 
Asia, which can be roughly said to have extended at one 
time upto Ch in and Ma-Chln in the east. Bengal, or any 
other part of India, was not his personal acquisition. It 
was Mu’iz ud-Dln who was supreme ruler here. The 
coins were issued and the khutbah read only in his name, 
(iii) “The statement that when Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar 
captured the Fort of Bihar, Rai Lakhmaniah of Bengal ‘had 
been on the throne for eighty years’, helps us in fixing the 


Raverty, op. cit p. 560. 
Ibid., p. 561. 
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date. The year evidently refers to the era of Laksmanasena, 
which began on 7th October, 1119 A.D. As the expedi- 
tion to Nudiah took place “the year following that’, its 
date falls in La. Safhvat 81 or A.D. 1 1 99-1 200 (596 

It may at once be pointed out that further researches on the La. 
SaM. Era and the reign of Laksmanasena, have proved that neither 
this Era was founded by Laksmanasena nor did he rule for 80 
years. Dr. R. C. Majumdar, the latest writer on this subject, says : 
“The only way by which we can reconcile the known facts is to 
suppose that the Era was started in Bihar, and though associated with 
the name of the Sena king Laksmanasena of Bengal, it was not 
founded by him; as otherwise it would have been in use also in his 

home-province of Bengal The view propounded above 

does not, however, explain the epoch of the La. Sam. current in 
Mithila, viz. 1 119-20 A.D. But, here too, we may trace the same 
idea of deliberately setting up an artificial era associated with the last 
Hindu ruler; only instead of counting from the end of the reign, 

which always evokes a painful memory, people of a later age counted 

from his birth. It has been stated by Minhaj that at the time of the 
Muslim raid on Nadiya Laksmanasena was eighty years old. As the 
event took place within a few years of 1200 A.D., we may place the 
birth of Laksmanasena about 1120 A.D. , which agrees remarkably 
well with the epoch of the La. Sam. suggested by Kielhorn, viz. 1 1 19- 
20 A.D. It may be a mere coincidence that the birth of Laksmanasena 
falls in a year with reference to which an era called Laksmanasena 

Samvat is current in Mithila. But then it must be regarded as a very 

strange coincidence indeed. O11 the whole, in the present state of our 
knowledge, this seems to be the least objectionable way of explaining 
the origin of the La Safn in Mithila. We must, however, reject the 
view, held by some, that Vallalasena founded the Era on the occasion 
of the birth of his son Laksmanasena. For then it is very likely that 
the Era would have gained currency also in Bengal. ” 13 

Even if we accept this suggestion of Dr. Majumdar, we cannot 
arrive at the final date “when the Muslim invaders destroyed the 
Hindu kingdoms in Bihar and Bengal”; because the initial year of the 
La Safn Era is not yet definitely fixed. Kielhorn’s calculation, no 

13 History of Bengal , vol. I, cd. by R. C. Majumdar, pp. 235-36. 
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doubt, puts its beginning in 1 119-20 A. D., but other calculations 
have equally plausibly placed it in 1108 A.D., while the other 
records, listed by Dr. Majumdar, fall between them. Hence he 
concluded, ‘‘The artificial character of the Era, set up at a later time 
with reference to a past event, perhaps explains the great discrepancy 
in the initial years of that Era as calculated from the different instances 
of its use. All this hypothesis is based on the assumption that 
Laksmanasena’s empire was destroyed in the battle at Nadiya. But, 
such an assumption is hardly justified with the knowledge that we 
now possess of the survival of Laksmanasena till at least the year 1205 
A.D., and of the Sena kingdom till at least 1242 A.D. Only a small 
portion of North-west Bengal fell into the hands of BaHit-yar, and 
his successors had to wage constant war for centuries in order to wrest 
the remaining portion of Bengal from the hands of the Hindus. 
Therefore, the origin of the La Sam . Era cannot in any way help in 
fixing the date of Baldht-yar’s raid on Nadiya. 

(iv ) As regards the evidence of the Tajul Ma’thir on Bakht- 
yar’s visit to Qutb ud-Dln from Udand-bihar in the 
year 599/1202-3, M. Chakravarti remarks: “It is, 
however, just -possible that the offering of the presents 
might refer to the despatching of a large portion of the 
booty after the sack of Nudiah. Tabaqat-i is silent as 
to whether Muhammad-LBakht-yar himself came to Delhi 
at this time.” Dr. K. R. Qanungo also agrees with 
Chakravarti and categorically remarks, “Minhaj’s silence 
about the second and undeniable visit of Bakhtyar to 
Qutb after the conquest of Bengal, lends support to the 
view that the old man’s memory was at fault and that he 
has confounded the two visits together 14 .” Before such a 
failing memory is attributed to Minhaj, it is wise to see 
other accounts. Nizam ud-Din BakhshT writes: “Malik 
Ikhtiyaruddln, having with the help, and favour, and 
encouragement of the Sultan, conquered the fort of Behar, 
plundered and ravaged the whole of that country, and 

acquired much booty In the language of Hindustan, a 

college is called a Behar, and as this province had formerly 

14 History of Bengal y vol. II, ed. by J. N. Sarkar, p. 83. 
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been a mine of learning, it had got the name of Behar. 
After this when Ikhtiyaruddin joined the service of Sultan 
Kutbuddln, he received many benefactions and favours 

from him He conferred many rewards and favours on 

Ikhtiyaruddin and entrusted the rule of the country of 
Lakhnauti to him, and nominated him for the duty of 
conquering it” 15 . Farishtah writes. “In the year 599, 
he (Qutb ud-Dln) mustered his forces, and marched 

against Kalunjur the place was eventually reduced 

Kootb-ood-Deen now marched to Mahoba, the capital of 
the principality of Kalpy, which place he also subdued 
together with Budaoon, lying between the rivers Jumna 
and Ganges. Mahomed Bukhtyar Khiljy, who bad been 
appointed governor of Behar by the King, but had for 
some time back paid little attention to the royal commands, 
came at this time to pay a visit to Kootb-ood-Din, con- 
ciliating him with rich presents.” 16 ‘Abd ul-Qadar 
BadayunI writes, “He (Bakht-yar) proceeded to Oudh and 
conquered that country, reduced Behar and Muncr, and 
having taken large booty Sultan Qutbu-d-Dln sent him 
royal honours and a banner of Sultanship. He then 
brought many presents to the court of the Sultan, and 
received great favours and distinctions; ... ...The Sultan... 
nominated and appointed him ruler of the whole country 
of Lakhnauti in Bengala and sent him away. In the 
second year after this arrangement Muhammad Bakhtyar 
brought an army from Behar towards Lakhnauti and arrived 
at the town of Nudiya. 17 ” The author of the Tazkirat - 
ul-Muluk also takes Bakht-yar to Qutb ud-Dln after his 
conquest of Bihar 18 . In all these history books we read of 
only one visit of BaWic-yar to Qutb ud-Dln. This visit, 
according to Tajul Ma’thir and others was at Badayun, 
where Qutb ud-Dln had gone after his conquest of Kalinjar 

15 Tabaqat i- A kb ari, Eng. Tr. by B. Dey, vol. I, p. 50. 

16 Briggs, History of the Rise of the Mahomedan Power , vol. I, pp. 

1 9 7 ' 9 8 * 

17 Muntakhabut-T awartkh , Eng. Tr. by Ranking, vol. I, pp. 81-82. 

18 Quoted by Raverty, op. cit Appendix, D., p. xxvi. 
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and Mahoba. When all these evidences agree with one 
another, I do not see any reason to suppose a second visit 
of Bakht-yar, much less can we make any categorical 
statement, as Dr. Qanungo has done. 

(v) Lastly, M. Chakravarti says, “It might also be argued 
that the year of Tajul Maasir might be incorrect, for in 
the four Mss., examined by Major Raverty, the date was 
written ambiguously, and might be read 597 or 599 H; 
and between the immediately preceding date (13th Rabi 
1, 693 (a mistake for 593 H.) and this one the gap is 
rather suspiciously long. On the present state of facts, 
therefore, the probability lies in favour of 59 ^ This 

doubt in the reading of the date can be easily clarified by 
consulting other works. In Farishtah, as quoted above, 
the date 599 H occurs. Even if we do not accept the 
authority of Farishtah, which is a late work, the same 
date 599 H for the conquest of Kalinjar also occurs in 
Tarikh-i-Fakhruddin Mubarak Sh ah 19 (Nisbat Namah), a 
work which was composed in 1206 A.D. This latter 
authority removes the suspicion created in the mind of 
Chakravarti, for the author fills the gap thus : in 
594/1197 Q l, ?b ud-Dln conquered Badayun; in 595/ 

1 198 he subdued Qanauj and took the province of Siruhi; 
in 59 6/ ri99 he subjugated Malwah and its neighbouring 
territories; in 597/1200 he conquered Gwalior; in 
598/1201 he started to pay his homage to Sultan Shihab 
ud-Dln; and finally in 599/1202-3 he undertook an 
expedition against Kalinjar. Thus, no doubt now remains 
in correctly fixing the date of the conquest of Kalinjar. 

The next historian, who has discussed the date of Bakht-yar’s 
raid on Nadiya, is R. D. Banerji, 20 who entirely agrees with 
Manmohan Chakravarti. In his book he refutes the contention of 
Major Raverty and reasserts Chakravarti’s point that the date can be 
fixed on the evidence of the La Safn Era. The validity of this point has 
already been refuted earlier. R. D. Banerji also asserts that the date 

ig Text edited by Sir E. Denison Ross (London* 1827*), p. 24. 

20 Bahgldr Itihasa, vol. II, pp* * 5 ' x 7 * 
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1200 A.D. is supported by the Panchdkdr manuscript, preserved in 
the Cambridge University, which gives the year 28 of the destruction 
of Govindapaladcva's empire. As he points out, Govindapaladeva 
succeeded in 1161 A.D., hence, his 38th year falls in 1199 A.D., 
when Uddandabihar was destroyed. The year following this took 
place the raid on Nadiya. Dr. K. R. Qanungo also reasserts this point 
on the same evidence: “The date of the sack of Bihar Sharif (1 199)... 
is corroborated by Dr. R. G. Basak, who calculates from Gayakara 
Misra’s Mss. that Govindapala lost Odantapuri vihdra in 1199* which 
was the 38th and terminal year of his reign.” 21 The passage under 
discussion is quoted 22 below: — 

slfefPsqTTswjr fa*?! m «? g^ra 

It must at once be remarked that both R. D. Banerji and Dr. K. R. 
Qanungo are wrong when thay say on the evidence of this passage 
that Odantapuri was lost by Govindapala in his 38th year. In fact 
his reign was over long before. In the words of Dr, R. G. Basak, “It is 
then that the year 1161 A.D., in all probability, began to be regarded 
as the year of cessation of Govindapala’s reign in Magadha too, and 
that since then the Buddhists of the localities commenced counting 
their time in terms of this fact during the next anarchical period in 
Magadha, out of a spirit of reverence to the Buddhist king Govindapala. 
The evidence of the records under re examination shows that such 
calculation of time continued at least for 39 years, i.e., upto the year 
1200 A.D., when the pressure of the Muhammadan raid was being 
felt by both Magadha and Bengal. Whether Govindapala was still 
alive or not is a matter of contention and doubt. 23 ” The first point of 
Dr. Basak needs revision, as Dr. D. C. Sircar has recently discovered 
an inscription in a village near the Luckeeserai Railway Station on 
the East Indian Railway, which is “dated both in the Saka year 1083 
and in the 18th year of Madanapala’s reign. The actual date is given 
as the eleventh day of the solar month of Jyaistha corresponding to 
the 4th May, 1161 A.D. The inscription thus shows beyond doubt 

21 History of Bengal , vol. II, ed. by J. N. Sarkar, p. 32. 

22 As quoted by Dr. R. G. Basak in Proceedings of the Indian History 
Congress , Calcutta Session, 1939, P* 53 *• 

23 Ibid., p. 536, 
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that Madanapala began to rule in Saka io66 = Vikrama Samvat 
1201 = 1144-45 A.D. and that he ruled at least upto his eighteenth 
regnal year falling in Saka 1083 =Vikrama 12 18 = 1 161-62 A.D. 
Since Govindapala’s first regnal year corresponds to the previous year, 
it appears almost certain that Govindapala was the immediate successor, 
if not actually the son, of Madanapala.” 24 According to the calcula- 
tion of Dr. Sircar, the first year of Govindapala falls between 24th 
March, 1162 A.D. and 23rd March, 1163 A.D. By adding 35 years 
to it, we get the terminal date 23rd March, 1202 A.D., upto which 
time the vinasta rajya of Govindapala was recorded in the Mss. If we 
accept the second point of Dr. R. G. Basak, the pressure of Muhamma- 
dan invasion must have taken place in the later half of the year 1202 
A.D. or the early months of 1203 A.D. But, the force of Dr. Basak’s 
argument weakens, if we bear in mind that the Buddhists of Gaya, 
district began to date their records after this time according to the 
atita rajya of Laksmanasena 25 (refer to the records of Asokachalla and 
Jayasena), i.e. they transferred their allegiance from the defeated 
Buddhist king to the defeated Hindu king. Even then the contention 
of R. D. Banerji and Dr. Qanungo does not stand. 

Another scholar is N. K. Bhattasali, who tried to fix the 
date on the basis of the Parganati Era, 26 which, according to him, 
began on the 1st of Karttika, 1 1 24 Saka = 28th September, 1202 
A.D., Saturday. He observes, “Scholars, with the notable exception 
of one, are now generally agreed on the chronology of the Sena kings, 
and the fact that Laksmanasena was ousted from the west and north 
Bengal by lkhtiyiiruddln Muhammad bin Bakhtyar, about 1200 A.D., 
is not seriously disputed by many. The epithet Vallall attached to 
the Parganati Era, shows that in popular tradition, it was connected 
with the dynasty that preceded the coming of the Muhammadans in Ben- 
gal, as everything pre-Muhammadan is Vallall in Bengal, — so powerful 
a stamp did the great king Vallalsena leave upon the popular imagina- 
tion. Was it in sorrowful remembrance of the termination of the 
glory of the great king Lahsman,asena that this Era first began to be 
reckoned in Vikrampur and places around it, the last resort of the 

24 Journal of the Asiatic Society , Bengal, vol. XVII, 1951, No. 1, p. 29. 

25 History of Bengal, vol. I, ed. by R. C. Majumdar, p. 235. 

26 Indian Antiquary , 1923, pp. 314-20. 
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descendants of Lakshmanasena?** This assumption of Bhattasali is 
based on the records, the earliest one is dated in the Parganati year 
461 = 1663 A.D. We have no proof to show that the Era was in use 
in its 1st, 2nd, or even in 3rd centuries. Later day use is a clear 
testimony to the fact that its origin was back-dated, but all the people 
were not sure of the actual date of its beginning. Hence, we notice 
variants in different records, as listed by Dr. Bhattasali himself. 
Mr. J. M. Roy fixes the beginning of the Vallali san in 1199 A.D. 27 
Hence, the Parganati Era or the Vallali Era, which had no original 
connection with the Senas, cannot help in correctly fixing the date of 
the raid on Nadiya. 

Later on, Bhattasali gave further support to his theory, relying 
on the evidence of the Madhainagar Copper-plate of Laksmai^asena, 
which, according to him, is dated in the 25th regnal year= 1178 + 25 
= 1203 A.D., and which records the performance of TtesrtJTfTOTfccT I 
He holds that this ceremony was performed after Bakht-yar*s raid on 
Nadiya, and reconstructs the history thus: “The course of events can 
now be clearly traced. It was shown in my article on the Parganati 
Era that the years of the Era were Karttika ones and it began in 1202 
A.D. Thus presumably the invasion took place after the cessation of 
rains in the month of Karttika 1202. Laksmanasena, then probably 
in the 80th year of his age, retired to Eastern Bengal with his court 
and shifted his capital to Dharyyagrama on the Lakshya, on the road 
to further ^retirement to Kamarupa, if necessary. On the 27th of 
Sravana next, the propitiatory rites were performed in 1203 A.D., the 
25th regnal year. In Bhadra the copper-plate was issued. In defiance 
of the invaders, and also probably with a grim humour, as if to test 
the efficacy of the rites performed, the villages were granted almost on 
the border of the limit of Muslim occupation/* 28 If the date is 
correctly read by Bhattasali, it is impossible to hold that the lands 
granted in this plate, which included “the village of Dapaniya in the 
circle of Kantapur, within the region of the lake Ravan,a, in Varendri”, 
identified with the village of K 3 n,tabari, inside the Cbalam Bil area on 
the western limit of the Tarash P.S., could have been given after 
Bakhtyar’s raid on Nadiya and his possession of Lakhnauti region. 

27 Dhakar htbasa , vol. II, p. 396. 

28 JASB ., vol. VIII* 1942, No. x, p, 20. 
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For, it was in this Karatoya region that the fief of ‘All Mardan, called 
Barasuli or Narakoti, lay. 29 Secondly, Bhattasali quotes the follow- 
ing verse from Adbhutasdgara to explain the meaning of the rite: — 

and comments, “The performance of the AindrI Mahasanti is a 

clear indication of the fact that the kingdom of Laksmanasena had 
suffered lately from a disastrous invasion by an enemy, who had wres- 
ted a large portion of it. This can only refer to the invasion of Bengal 
in the year 1202 A.D. by Ikhtiyfiruddin Muhammad. ” But, this 
comment is hardly justified by the facts that we possess. If there is 
any truth in the statement of Minhaj about the fear of invasion in the 
heart of the people, 30 this rite should have been performed before the 
invasion took place in order to ward off para-cakra-bhaya . And in 
view of the panic created by Bakht-yar, it should have been difficult to 
find, after the invasion, a Brahman to accept the daksind in a place, 
which, if it was not in the territory of Bakht-yar, was without doubt 
in the frontier. Thirdly, the shifting of the jaya skandhavdra to 
Dharyyagrama from Vikrampur is, no doubt, known to us from this 
plate at the earliest. But, there is no proof that this shifting was 
caused by Bakht-yar’s invasion. The former place, Vikrampur, was 
not far off from Rajavaidi in Bhowal, identified by Bhattasali with 
Dharyyagram, and both these places were out of reach of Bakht-yar, 
who had his headquarters beyond the river Brahmaputra.^ Then, we 
cannot be sure of the date of shifting of the capital, as there is a 
difference of 19 years between the present plate and the Saktipur 
Copper-Plate, 31 dated 6 regnal year= 1183-84 A.D., the last known 
plate issued from Vikrampur. 

The latest scholar, who has discussed the date, is Dr. K. R* 
Qanungo 32 , who adheres to 1200 A # D. His two new arguments are 
given below : — 

Dr. Qanungo says that in 1203 A.D., when Bakht-yar met 
Qutb, he presented 20 elephants according to Tajul Ma’thir. “Such 

29 History of Bengal, vol. II, pp. 35-36. 

30 Raverty, op . cit., pp. 556-57. 

31 Epigraphia Incited , vol. XXI, p. 215. 

32 History of Bengal , vol. II, ed. by J. N. Sarkar, pp. 32-33. 
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elephants could have come only from Bengal, and ic was a well- 
known practice of successful viceroys of that province under the 
Mughal empire to send such elephants to the Emperor.” Here it 
must be remarked that Bakht-yar presented the elephants, not after 
capturing them in the jungles of Bengal. He must have obtained 
them in some Raja’s palace. Though Bakht-yar is definitely known 
to have got some elephants at Nadiya 33 , he could have as well seized 
some in Bihar, as it was a common practice among the Hindu nobi- 
lity in those days to keep elephants. 

Secondly, Dr. Qanungo says, “The second fixed point is found 
in a Tibetan work which tells us that Sakya Sribhadra, a Buddhist 
scholar of Kashmir visited South Bihar in 1200 A.D. and saw the 
vibdras of Odantapuri and Vikramsila already ruined and others in 
course of destruction at the hands of the Turks, while their monks 
had fled from Bihar to the Jagaddal monastery in Bengal”. For his 
authority Dr. Qanungo quotes the article “Antiquity of Chittagong” 
by S. C. Das 34 . But, in the original article S. C. Das does not 
say that in 1200 A.D. the vibdras were “already ruined”. On the 
other hand, in his edition of Pag Sam ]on Zang , he writes, 
“Jagadhala, name of a place in Orissa where Sakya Sri Bhadra of 
Kasmir had taken refuge, after his flight from Odantapuri vibdra 
when that place was sacked by Bakhtyar Khilji in 1202 A.D. 35 ” In 
other places 36 also he gives the same date with regard to the Muslim 
conquest. This date has been given by S. C. Das on the basis of his 
knowledge of the Muslim history, because in the original work we 
could not discover any date given by the author. 

Thus, there is no clear evidence from the Hindu sources to fix 
the date of Bakht-yar’s raid on Nadiya. At best these materials can 
be utilised as corroborative facts. 

The evidence from the Muslim sources is quite definite. From 
all the history books, quoted above, we learn that Bakht-yar visited 


33 Raverty, op . cit., p. 574. 

34 JASB., 1898, p. 23 (Unfortunately the year of the Journal and page 
number is not published by Dr. Qanungo.). 

35 Tibetan text > Index, p. XCVI. 

36 Ibid., p. CXXI ; p. X etc. 
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Qutb ud-Dln only once after his conquest of Bihar. The contem- 
porary book, Tajul Ma’thir also says : 

Chun khatir as tartlb muhamat-i-vilayat farigh amad, ru-i-rayat 
bar simt badaun gardanldah amad, wa muta*qab-i-wasul-i-rakab 
humayun lkht-yar ud-Dln Muhammad Bakht-yar az janib-i-Udand- 
Bihar ba-khidmat plvast 37 . 

“When (Qutb ud-Dln’s) mind was at leisure from the arrange- 
ment of affairs of the country, the standard was turned towards 
Badayun. Soon after the arrival of the auspicious stirrup there, lkht- 
yar ud-Dln Muhammad Bakht-yar came from the direction of Udanda- 
bihar to (his) presence.” 

Here the name of the place, wherefrom Bakht-yar came, is clearly 
Udand-bihar, and not Nadiya dr Lakhnauti. Therefore, the visit 
that is described in this book, is the same which occurs in other 
histories. We know that Udand-bihar was never made by Bakht-yar 
a permanent seat of residence. His original place was in Bhagavat 
and Bhuili in. Mirzapur district, and later it was fixed at Lakhnauti. 
But, when all these history books mention that Bakht-yar started to 
meet Qutb from Bihar, it can only mean that he was there for 
its conquest and after capturing it, he started to pay his respects, 

as we are told explicitly in the Tabaqat-i-Nasirl. The meeting 

took place at Badayun, and not at Delhi as was maintained by 
Raverty 38 . It was here that Qutb came after his conquest of Kalinjar, 
the date of the conquest is read by Dr. Shadani as roz-i-doshanbah 
bashtam-i-mah-i-rajab in the year 599 H. Thus, the date 20th rajab, 
as read by Elliot, no longer stands, as has already been pointed out by 
Hodivala 39 . The date is equal to 24th March, 1203 A.D. Nadiya 
was conquered in the (duam sal-i-an) next year, i.e. in the early months 

of 1204 A.D. This date is happily corroborated by the stoppage 

of the use of the name of Govindapala after 1202-3, and also the 
performance of aindn mahdsdnti rite by Laksmanascna in 1203, which 
must have taken place before the conquest. Thus, all the sources 
agree that the correct date of the conquest of Nadiya is 1204 A.D. 

37 Text as collated and condensed by Dr. Shadani in England for his thesis 
unpublished. 

38 Raverty, of . at., p. 552. 

39 Studies in Indo-Mmlim History . p. 183. 
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* 

1. I have now consulted the five manuscripts of the Tajul 
Mathir preserved in the British Museum and two in the India Office 
Library, and am giving below the complete text of the passage quoted 
above. In the British Museum the manuscripts are numbered 
(a) Oriental 163, copied on 1024 H., and containing the passage on 
folio 156, (b) Additional 24,951, copied on 818 H. and the passage 
on folios 1 19-120 a, (c) Additional 7623, copied on 71 1 H., and the 
passage on folios 54-55 a, (d) Oriental 8376, copied on 921 H., or 
near about as the manuscript has other dates as well, and the passage 
on folios 228-29 a, and (e) Additional 7624. In the India Office 
Library they are numbered (f) Etheno. 15 = 1.0. no. 210, undated, 
and the passage on folios 1 86-1 86 a, (g) Etheno. 209 = 1.0. no. 
i486, undated, and the passage on folios 176-177 a. 

I will refer to the manuscripts as a, b, c, d, etc. The manuscript 
(e) is incomplete and does not contain the above passage. The text 
is quoted below : 

jL Ui^l; ) l ) *+ J,*,* W ) uM ; ^ J** wOU* 

y /•] jOO y jib jl &S 2 ^}|453 l j) 

jLi*/* ^ l ij^cl j Jl J.sv/o 

j 1 |L> 

j y—^J**.* OljjC j tAAA jO 1 ^1 f 

. ^5L . 1 J j*j ; u a>(}] jj 

1 (a) omits it. 

2 In (b) the reading is doubtful. It is written —which may be 
read Balaun or Badaun. 

3 (a), (b), (c) and (d) omit this word. 4 (g) omits the word. 

5 (b) omits the word. 6 This title occurs only in (f). 

7 (b), (c) & (d) have only J\ and (f) and (g) only Ji. 

8 (b) omits the word. 

9 (g) omits the word. 

10 In (g) the order is reversed asy y jij 

1 1 (g) omits the word. 

12 (b), (f) and fg) omit the word. 

*3 (g) has reversed as ^ ^ 
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r J * ^ fcjO’ ^ •***> 0( > ^ v ] J> 

16 ; *'*>)& ^ 0 ' 15 y/* ^ *>j$ sj') j 

. Ufc^jo y v ) 17 JJj| ^.\t*>j\ 

2. Recently Dr. R. C. Majumdar has commented on the 
Luckecserai inscription of Madanapala. ( J>A.S.B ., XVIII, no. 2, 
1951, P* i^' 20 )* He contends that the first regnal year of 
Madanapala should be 1143-44 A. D., and not 1144-45, and that 
1162-63 cannot be regarded as the first year of the reign of 
Govindapala, but rather it is the year when he lost his kingdom. 
Even if we accept this interpretation, it does not affect the argument 
that we have given in the main article. 


Ahmad Hasan Dani 


14 (f) and (g) have 

15 (f) and (g) have ;1 

16 (b) omits the verses. 

17 (b) reads U S>) 



Concordance of the Fauna in the Ramayana* 

HANUMAT = A particular sort of monkey. Simia Sinica. 

Adi — i (78a), iii (62a, 70b, 75b, 81a, 84a, 85a, 88b, 
21b, 114b, 127a), iv (22a), xx (20b). 

Kis — i (5a, 18b, 233b, 32a), ii (ia, 2a, 21b, 24a), iii 

(ia, 4a, 18b, 20a, 25b, 26a, 28a), iv (ia, 16a), v 
(ib), vii (14a), vi ii (33a), ix (99b), xiii (4a, 28b), 
xxiii (ib. 8b, 1 1 a), xxiv (13b, 1 6a), xxv (3b, Sab, 
9b, 11a, 33b), xxviii (8b), xxxi (30b, 37a), xxxii 
(ia, 9a), xxxiii (13a, 23a), xxxvii (ib), xxxviii (17a, 
21a), xxxix (22b), xli (2a, 80b), xlii (ia, 6a, 7a, 
8a, 93b, 13a), xliii (ia), xlviii (17a, 18a), xlix (ia), 
li (ia, 4a, 6a, 14a, 20b, 37a), Iii (ia, ioab, 28a), 
liii (ib, 9a), Iv (ib t 2b, 5b), Ivi (ia), lvii f6b), lxiv 

( 4 b >- 

Sun — i (14b, 38b, 58a, 97b), ii (ib, 2b, 4c, 5b. 9a, 33a, 
42b, 48ab), iii (ia, 3b, 46b, 52b), v (21b, 22b), 
vi (3b, 7b, 14a, 22c, 27a), vii (ia, 2a, 9b, 13b, 21a, 
36a, 39b, 65a, 69a), ix (ia, 33a, 44a, 59a), xii (2a, 
3a, 15b, 48b), xiv (6b), xvi (7b, 14b, 1 6b), xvii (3b, 
13a, 18a, 32b, 46a, 53a), xviii (2b, 37b, 39b, 55a, 
73a), xx (22b), xxv (13a), xxix (ia, 36b), xxxi (ia, 
27a, 62a), xxxii (4a, 42a, 49b), xxxiii (ia, 6a, 16b, 
42b), xxxv (ib, 30a, 32a), xxxvi (10a, 25b, 71a. 
76b), xxxvii (ia, 13b, 15a, 23b, 24a, 26a, 40a), 
xxxviii (22b, 25a, 27b, 31b, 35a, 38b, 45b), xxxix 
(ia, 9a, 10a), xl (5b, 6a, 11a, 20b), xli (6b, 11b), 

xlii (3b, 11b, 36b), xliii (ia), xliv (la), xlv (7b, 9a, 

15a), xlvi (ib, 13a, 15a, 19a), xlvii (10b, 14a), xlix 
(ia), 1 (10a, 12a, 16a, 20b, 21b, 22b), li (7a, 12b, 
17b, 22b, 25b), Iii (ib, 22b, 23a, 25a, 20b), liii (2a, 
7a), liv (16b, 29a), lvi (5a, 7a, 9b, 14a, 20b, 23a, 


Continued from p. 386 of vol. XXIX, No. 4. 
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28a, 29b, 32a, 35b, 37a), lvii(ib, 26b, I6ia, 108b), 
lviii (ia), lix (ib), lx (8b, 9a, 16 b, 17a, i8a, 19a), 
lxi (iab, 2a), lxii (5b, 13b), Ixiv (6a, x8b, 27b, 28a), 
lxvl (6a, 9a, iob, 12a, 13b, 16a, 17b, 18b), lxvii 
(6b, 7a, 19b), lxviii (ia, 9b, 11a, 14a, 15b), lxix(ia, 
39a), lxx (ia, 2b, 3b, 5b, 6a, 9a, 12b, 14b), lxxi 
(19b), lxxiii (ib, 4a, 5a), Ixxiv (lb, 13a, 27b), lxxvii 
)ia, 3a), lxxix (ib, 3a, 5b), Ixxxi (3a, 7a, 17b), lxxxii 
(6b, lib), xci (47b), xcii (2b, 22a, 40b), xciv 
(5a), xcvii (3a). 

Yud— -iv (12b), vii (27c), xiv (11b), xvi (18a, 34a), xviii 
(9b, 19a, 31b), xx (3a), xxvi (7b), xxvii (29b), xxviii 
(31a, 33 a » 34b’ 35b), xxx (8b, 10a, 11a, 13a, 19b, 

22b, 24b, 26b, 27b, 35b, 36b), xxxlv (na), xxxvi 
(28a, 29b, 33a, 41a, 45b, 46a, 49a, 94a, 101a, 
103a), xxxviii (39a), xlvi (14a, 16b, 19b, 58a, 66a), 
1 (19b, 23a, 29b, 33a, 34b, 36a, 38a, 41b, 43b, 
45a), lii (38a), liii (5b, 13b, 15b, 20b, 25b, 28b, 
29a, 30a, 33b, 38a, 39a, 59a), liv (ib, 31a), lvii 
(8b, 12a, 15b, 1 6b, 19a, 20a), lxi (6a, 8b, 13a, 18a, 
20b, 26a), lxii (2a, 7a, 9b, 20b, 26a), lxiii (2a, 4b, 
5b, 6a, 12a), lxiv (7b, 9a), lxv (8b, 20b, 28a), lxvi 
(17a, 32a, 33b), lxix (13b), lxxi (56a), lxxii (2a, 3a), 
lxxiii (52b), lxxvi (61 a), lxxxii (13a), lxxxiii (40b, 
45a, 62b, 65a, 66a, 69a, 73a, 75b, 79a, 83a, 89b, 
95b, 97a, 99b, 119b, 1 20b, 125a, 127a, 129a, 
138a, 139a, 141a, 149a, 151a, 152a, 154a, 160a, 

163a, 164a, 166a, 170b, 173a), lxxxiv (ia, 3a, 8b, 

15b, 23a, 29b, 30b, 34a, 36a, 37a, 43b), lxxxv (7b, 
9a, 13a, 20b, 26a, 27b, 33a, 34b), lxxxv i (ia, 3a, 
4a), lxxxvii (11a), xcvi (12b), xcviii (3b, 21b), xcix 
(ia, 13a, 27b, 36a, 39a, 41b), c (4a), ci (7b), cii 

(13a), cix (18b, 19b, 23b), cx (20b, 39a, 41b, 45a, 
46a, 54a, 60a, 61b), cxi (3a), cxii (18a), cxiii (39a, 

87a, 90a, 95ab). 

Utt — xxxviii (53b, 54b, 57b, 59b, 6 1 a, 63a, 64a, 65b, 
66a, 76a)* xxxix (lib), xL (arb), xlti (41a, 44b), 
xltii (16a, 19b), xcviii (loa), cii (3 a, '.7a), cxiiii (43a). 


***<*•» juwts, 1954 
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232. HARI =b Monkey. 

AK. 3 1 2 1 

Adi — i (74b), iii (86b, 92b), iv (31b), xx (17a, 2oab), 
lx (12a). 

Ayo — cv (23a), cvi (3b). 

Ara — xv (4a), xx (26a), lxxvii (73a). 

Kis — xxxi (4b, 19a, 2 1 a, 23c), xxxii (9a, 10a, 15a), xxxiii 
(2a, 20a. 33a), xxxiv (24b), xxxv (2b, 25a, 27ab, 
28b, 32b), xxxvi (2a, 15b), xxxvii (4b, 5b, 1 ib, 16b, 
32b, 34a), xxxviii (2ab, 4a, 7a, 8b, 9a, iia, 21a, 
25a, 27a, 32b, 33b, 51a, 55b, 58a), xxxix (1 ia, 
13a, 1 8b, 25a, 31a, 37a, 40a), xl (49a), xli (ia, 5a, 
6b, 7a, 8b, 63b), xlii (ib, 2b, 13a), xliii (ia, 6b, 

16a), xliv (ioa* 83a, 129a), xlv (la, 17b, 18a), xlvi 
(18b), xlvii (ia), xlviii (7b), xlix (2a, 8a, 11a), 

1 (ia, 21b, 22b, 28a), li (19b, 29a), lii (23b, 24b), 
liii (24a), liv (22b, 26a), lv (9a, 16b), lvii (ib, 
3b, 8b, 24a, 28a), lviii (ia, 6b), lix (12b), lx (ia, 

2a), lxii (29a), lxiii (24b), lxiv (4b, 6b). 

Sun — i (7b, 10a, 12a, 25a, 26b, 27b, 30b, 33ab, 34b, 
39b, 43a, 5iab, 65ab, 71a, 74b, 75a, 77a, 78a, 
79a, 94a), ii (xa, 9a, 13a, 15a, 47b, 50b), iii (6a, 
44b, 75b), v (3a), vi (26a), vii (30b, 56a), ix (23a, 
25a, 63a), xi (20b), xii (10b), xiv (5b), xv (38b), 
xvi (40a, 51b), xix (ia, 33b), xxx (14a), xxxi (27a), 
xxxii (40b), xxxiii (6a), xxxv (15a, 20b, 41a, 48a), 
xxxvii (4a, 7a, 26b), xxxviii (34a, 37a), xxxix (ia), 
xlii (10b, 11a, 34b), xliii (6a, 10b), xlv (3a, 10a), 

xlvii (10a), xlviii (ia, 2b, 10b, 11b, 12a, 13b), 

1 (10b), li (12a, 16b, 24b), lii (8a), liii ^a, 4a, 
1 8b, 20b), liv (5b, 8ab, 19b, 24b), lv (10b), lvi 
6ab, 8b, 21b, 32b, 35a), lvii (ib, 2b, 8b), lix 
(19b), lx (20b), lxi (iab, 5b, 6b, 12b, 13a, 19a), 

lxii (11b, 12b), lxiii (7b, 10b, 12a), lxiv (ia, 17b, 
20b, 22b), Ixv (ia, 4a, 9b, 10b, 11a, 13a, i6a, 
21b, 2 2ab, 24b), lxvi (8b, 14a), Ixvii (ia, 6a), 
lxix (36b, 41b), lxx {4a, 6b, 17b, 22b), lxxi (15b, 
17b), lxxii (11b), Ixxiv (33b, 34a, 38b, 40b, 4iab, 
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46a, 66a), lxxv (20a, 23a, 24a, 27b), lxxxi (8b, 
13b), lxxxii (27a), xci (49a), xcii (2b, 5a, 14a, 23a), 
xciii (in, 15a, 1 6b, 17a), xciv (1 ia) r xcvii (72,44a). 

Kis — i (5a, 9b, 19a, 28b), v (31b), vi (21b, 24a), vii 
(12a), ix (65b), xii (27b), xiii (4b, 30a), xiv (5a), 
xv (6a), xvi (5b, * 54b), xvii (2b, 33b, 45b), xviii 
(5a, 30a), xix (9b), xxii (10a, 19b, 37a, 38b), xxiii 
(2a, 4b, 5b, 10a, 11b, 12a), xxiv (11a, 23a), xxv 
(19a), xxviii (8b, 19b, 20a, 21a, 22a, 27b, 332b), 
xxx (13a, 24b). 

Yud — i (13b, 17a, 291), ii (3a, 21b, 39a, 43a, 46b), 
iii (4b, 18a, 27a, 30a, 38a, 42b), iv (5b, 13a, 18a), 
v (in), vi (7b, 8b, 9c, 19b), xiii (2a, 22a,) xv (la, 
12b, 1 6a), xvi (13b, 32a, 42b, 54b, 56b, 75a, 82a, 
96b), xvii (3b, 5b, 18a, 22c), xviii (14b, 1 6b, 17b, 
23a, 24b, 29a, 45a, 58a), xix (3a, 8b, 18a, 69a, 

73b), xx (6a), xxi (38b, 39b), xxii (2b, 23b), xxiv 
(5c, 36b), xxv (25a, 29a), xxviii (8a, 24a), xxix 
(16b, 18b, 22a, 25b, 26b, 28a, 29b), xxx (4b, 6b, 

37a), xxxa (3 a), xxxb (31b), xxxi (9a, 44a), xxxii 
(93a, 94 a )> xxx vi (10b, 1 1 a, 13b, 47b, 48a, 53a, 
1 20b), xxxvii (93a, 94a), xxxviii (38a, 40a), xiii (6b), 
xlvi (i6a, 34b, 44a, 56a, 37b, 67b, 68a, 70b, 71a, 
76b, Sob, 83b, 1 18b), xlix (28a, 32a, 35b, 39b, 
45a, 51c, 53b, 54b, 61a, 63a, 65a, 67a, 68b, 71a), 
1 ( 1 8b, 35b, 50b, 51b), li (4b, 1 ia, 35a, 39a, 41a, 
42a), Hi (40a, 41a), liii (ia, 1 ia, 12a, 23b, 30b, 
38b, 39a, 41a, 67 a), liv (6a, 27a), lvi (52b, 56a), lx 
(5b, 17a), lxi (6a, 1 8a, 2oab), lxii (2a, 5a), lxx(42a), 
lxxi (14b, 35a), Ixxvi (17a, 50a), lxxvii (ib, 7a, 20b, 
28a, 30b, 38a, 46ab), lxxviii (17a, 30a), lxxx (5b, 
75b), lxxxii (3a, 11a, 12b), Ixxxiii (39b, 62a, 139b, 
152a, 156b), lxxxiv (27b, 44a, 54a), lxxxvi (ib, 

4b), xcii (2a), xcviii (7b, 8a, 10a, 24a), xcix (5a, 
12a), c (45a, 53a), cii (31a), cvi (14a), cviii (5b, 
17a), cx (11b, 25b), cxiii (95b;. 

Utt— xxiii (20a, 29a, 33a, 36b, 41a, 42b, 44a), xxx 
(28b), xiii (43b), xcviii (14a), cxiii (45a). 
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233. " HAMS A = Goose, gander, swan. 

AK. 88/129— xr^fcT r*n 

Adi — xxxvii (8a), xlv (19b). 

Ayo— -xxvii (18a), xliii (22b), xlvi (1 ib), xlvii (3b), lit 
(33a), civ (3a), cxi (49a). 

Ara— vii (3a), xv (6b*, 42b), xx (20a), xxi (12a), lvi (45a), 
lxxvii (6 1 a), lxxviii (7a), lxxx (27a), lxxxi (27b, 
42 b). 

Kis — xiii (8a), xxix (16b), xliv (30b), li (1 la), lii (38a), 
lix (31b). 

Sun — ix (9a, 57a), xi (2b, 6a), xii (25a), xiii (7b), xiv 
(16a, 24b, 37b, 39a), xvii (26a), xviii (20b). 

Yud — -xxxb (13a), xlix (22b), lxv (25b), lxxxiii (7 la), 
cx (59a), cxii (42b), cxiii (8a). 

Utt — xviii (5b, 25a, 28a), xx (20a, 21b), xxx (10), xlv 
(14b), lxxxiv (4b, xob). 

234. HAMSI = Female Goose. 

Utt — xxxiv (13b). 

235. HAYA = Horse 

AK. 184 — srrfa 53: 1 

Adi — vi (24ab), xi (12a), xiii (30b, 32a, 37a), xiii (23c, 
24a), xliii (8b)» xlv, (13b), liv (21a), lxix (25b), 
Ixxx (i6fc>» 21b). 

Ayo — xvi (13a, 1 6a, 22b), xxxix (47b), xli (1 5a), xlvi 

(5b, 11a), xlvii (6b, 8a), lvii (2a), lxx (3a, 6a), 
lxxxix (7a, 13d), xc (ia, 2b), xevi (22a), xci (4a), 

c (55 a )> c “ ( I 3^)* cv ^ ( x 9 a » 2 9 a )» cv “ ( x 3b), cxxiv 
(20a), exxv (14a, 22a). 

Ara — ii (3b), ix (10b), xxxii (15a), xxxiv (30b). 

Kis — xliv (74b). 

Sun — xx (6b), xli (7a), ix (20a). 

Yud — vii (33a), ix (26b), xiii (15a), xviii (2a), xix (9a), 
xxvii (27a), xxxa (4a, 18a, 19a, 24b, 28b), xxxb 
(19b), xxxi (28b* 39c), xxxii (30b), xxxiii (3a), 

2 33 65, 5; Av* t vi, 12, 1; Kdth. Sam,, xxxviii, 1; Maiu Sam iii, 

6; Vaja. Sam xix, 74; Tait . Br 2 . r ii, 6, *. i; Teat . Sam. t v, 21, 1. 

235 V* 46, 1; Vaja , Sam.> vii, 47. 
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xxxv (12a), xxxvii (39a), xlix (7a, 15a, 48b, 52a, 

54a, 66b), 1 (33a), lii (8b), lviii (24a), Ixiii (44b), 
lxiv (22b), lxx (38b, 44a, 46a), lxxi (4a), lxxxvii 
(3a), Ixxxviii (26a), xcii (26a), xciii (9a). 

Utt — vi (144a), xxvi (7a, 8a), xxvii (35a), xxxiv (37a), 
xlix (19a); liii (16a), Ixiii (21a), lxxvii (2b), xcii 
(20a), xciii (6b, 8c), xciv (2b), xcvii (18a, 21a), 
xcviii (3a, 1 6b), xcix (lb, 2a, 9a). 

236. HARINI. = Fammine of Harina } which denotes ‘gazelle’. 

AK. 126— f 5^ tffcr 1 ftrcraqft i 

Sun — xvii (49b), xxv (43a). 

237. HASTLM = Elephant. 

‘Having a hand’, with Mrga , ‘beast’, denotes 
in the R.V, and the A.V. the ‘elephant’. 
Later the adjective alone comes to mean 
‘elephant*. — (Keith; V edic Index : II, 501). 

Adi — v (13b), lxxx (3b). 

Ayo — ii (31a), xxxv (40b;, lxxix (1 la), c (39a), cviii (29a), 
cix (49b). 

Ara — ii (3b), iv (34a), xi (22b, 26a), liv (63c), lv (16a). 

Kis — ix (107a), xlix (13a). 

Sun — iii (15b), xi (7b), xviii (30b), xxi (14b), lxxxiii 
(33b), xc (6a). 

Yud — iii (23a, 28ab, 41b), xlvi (1 15b), xlix (28b), lxxiv 
( 3 a). cx (33a). 

Utt — xxxi (5a). xlii (35a). 

SlBADAS CHAUDHURI 


236 Tait. Sam., vii. 4 , 19, 2; Vaja. Sam., xxiii, 30; Mait . Sam , iii, 13, 1; 
Kath. Sam., iv, 8; Tait . Bra., iii, 9, 7, 2; Av vi, 67, 3. 

237 Rv i, 64, 7; iv, 16, 14; Av., xii, 1, 25; Tait. Sam,, v, 5, 11, 1; Mait . 
Sam., iii, 14, 8; V2ja. Bam., xxiv, 29; Pane. Bra., vi, 8, 8; Aita. Br2., iv, 1, 14; 
Sata. BrS. t iii, 1, 3, 4; Chand. Ufa vii, 24, 2; Jaim. Ufa., Bra , iii, 22. 1. 



Ramayana Scenes in Rajasthana Sculptures 

The popularity of Krsna cult in ancient Rajasthana has well been 
attested by the discovery of numerous sculptures and art objects ,at 
various places such as Rafigamahal (Bikaner State), Kaman (ancient 
Kamavana, Bharatpur State), Mandora (ancient Mandavyapura, 5 
miles to the North of Jodhpur), Osian 1 (39 miles from Jodhpur), 
Kiradu 2 (123 miles from Jodhpur), Keklnda 3 (87 miles from 
(Jodhpur). This archaeological wealth belongs to an age ranging from 
the early Gupta 4 period to about 12th century A.D. 

I. Gangavatarana 

As regards the Rama story, its depiction in ancient Indian art 
began at a very late period and Rajasthana was no exception to it. 
But it is regrettable to note that no inscription or stone sculpture even 
of the Gupta period ever refers to the Ramayana scenes in the 
deserts of Rajaputana. It was in years 1936-7 that Mr. Daya Ram 
Sahni excavated a neck and a handle of an interesting vase at 
Sambhara (Jaipur State) from the levels assigned by him to the Gupta 
period. Mr. Sahni 5 tentatively identified the neck with the three eyed 
head of Siva and the handle (which has the form of a nude female 

1 Dr. Bhandarkar perhaps forgot to refer to Krsnalilii scenes carved in 
the ancient temples here. I discussed this problem in detail in my Hindi 
paper published in the Praja Sevaka, Jodhpur, September 2, 1 953 ' 

2 I had the proud privilege of noticing some prominent scenes (from the 
life of Krsna) on the outside portion of the Siva temples at Kiraidu. For 
details see, lbid % September 30, 1953* These scenes had escaped even the 
notice of Dr. Bhandarkar in the PRASWC , 19 07, pp. 40 ff. 

3 These scenes have been discussed by me in detail for the first time in 
the Lokavdni , Jaipur, November 29, 1953. 

4 As is evident from the Govardhana^dharana etc., scenes in the Rangmahal 
antiquities. Epigraphic evidence pushes this limit back to the early centuries 
before the birth of Christ (Cf. Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art , 
Calcutta, XIV p. 23). 

5 Archaeological Remains and Excavations at Sambhar , Jaipur, p. 25* 
Plate XVI a. This vase is at present exhibited in the Archaeological Museum 
at Amber, near Jaipur. 
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figure standing with joined hands) with the sacred river Ganga. In 
tli£ words of Sahni (ibid), “If this assumption is correct, the two parts 
combined would illustrate the well known legend of the Ramayana 
relating to the descent of celestial river from the matted hair of Siva 
which she has condescended to do in response to the prayer of 
Bhagiratha, the great-grandson of Sagara. I am unable to explain 
the meaning of the two human heads upon which the goddess stands. 
Might we recognise in them two of the 60,000 deceased sons of 
Sagara, who had been reduced to ashes by the wrath of the sage 
Kapila. I have been emboldened to suggest the above interpretation 
in view of the representations of this story in such modern sculptures as 
one of Vikrama Samvat 175 1 from the ChatrJ of the Kangarawat 
Raja Bhojaraja Ji at Naraina, distant four miles from the scene of my 
excavations* * — very near to Naliasar (Sambhar). 

II. Absence of Pratibdra Sculptures 

The epigraphic evidence beginning from the 9th century A.D. 
seeks to associate the well known Gurjara Pratiharas with the younger 
brother of Ramacandra — the hero of Valmiki’s Ramayana 6 . The seat 
of these rulers was at Mandora, only 5 miles from Jodhpur. It seems 
quite amazing to note that the very land of the descendants of Rama’s 
younger brother does not record the discovery of even a single sculpture 
(of Rama or Laksmana) datable to the contemporary times. 

Mandora (the very capital of the Gurjara Pratiharas) yielded two 
famous pillars (depicting Krsnaltld scenes) belonging to the Gupta 
period. Also numerous Visnu images have been recovered from 
that place but not a single sculpture of Rama or his younger brother 
has yet come to light. It is really not possible to account as to why 
these rulers did not like to install the images of the heroes after whom 
they designated themselves as Pratiharas . Was it all a vain boast? 
Equally interesting is to note the utter absence of the depiction of 
Ramavatara of Visnu in the temples at Osian. On the other hand 

6 The Jodhpur Inscription (dated V.S. 894 = 837 A.D.) also states that 
the dynasty was called after Laksmana who happened to work as a door-keeper 
( pratibdra ) of his eider brother : — sva bhrdtra Rama bhadrasya pratibdryam 
hrtam yatah sri-pratihdra-vamsoyam (£./., XVIII, Art. 12; R. S. Tripathi, 
History of Kanauj , Banaras, pp. 222 ff.,); c£. similar views in a mediaeval Jaina 
inscription from Osian (P. C. Nahada, Jaina Inscriptions t I, Calcutta, p* 193 ). 
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the Vaisnava temples of Osian present before us even die Buddhavatara 
and Samkarsana-Vsisudeva incarnations 7 of Visnu, specially the latter 
ones. Further discoveries are eagerly awaited to solve the above mystery. 

III. Ravana lifting the Kaildsa 

It will be rather too much to conclude (from the above account) 
that there was no place for Ramay ana-scenes and Rama cult in the 
Rajasthana sculptures. The Albert Museum at Jaipur has got a 
very fine stone sculpture wherein Siva and Parvatl are sitting together 
on the Kailasa mountain and down below Ravana (the 
ruler of Lanka) is trying his best to lift the mountain. The discovery 
of this type 8 of sculptures has been recorded at various places of India 
and Greater India. 


IV. Ramayana scenes at Kekinda 

During my inspection tour of archaeological monuments in the 
Jodhpur Circle, I happened to notice (for the first time) numerous 
Ramayana scenes carved in the ancient temples at Kekinda 9 and 
Kiradu 10 . The domical sabhamandapa of the Nilakantha Mahadeva 
temple 11 at Kekinda, presents the following famous scenes from the 
Ramayana ; — 

(i) Monkey faced Hanumana (lifting the mountain on both 
of his hands) is depicted at various places. 

(ii) Many monkeys are standing together. 

(iii) A monkey, perhaps Hanumana, stands with his hands 
folded. 

(iv) Ramacandra standing near his bird-friend Jatayu. 

(v) Two-handed Rama, with bow in one and arrow in the 
other hand. 

7 For details of these incarnations at Osian see ASIAR , 1908-9, pp. 101 *ff. 

8 i.e, Ravana lifting the "Kailasa-parvata " . 

9 Ancient Kiskindha, modern Jasnagar. 

10 Ancient Kiratakupa. 

11 Assigned to about 10-nth century by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 
(i PRASWC.t 1911, pp. 35 ff.). Cf. my article in the Lokavani, Jaipur, November 
29, 1953. The art of carving at Kekind is in no way inferior to that at 
Kiradu. Temples of both these places are really valuable relics of ancient 
Indian art. , 
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(vi) Two monkeys, fighting with each other, appear to refer to 
the combat between Sugrlva and Ball. Nearby Rama is 
stretching his bow and arrow. It seems as if he is 
making Ball as his target. 

(vii) The golden deer ( svarna mrga ) is also depicted at one 
place. 

(viii) A monkey, who has brought the mountain, is in a mood 
to hand over the same to somebody seated below (perhaps 
the vaidya raja who had asked Hanumana to bring the 
herb in order to bring Laksmana to senses). 

V. Kirddu temples 

On the outer portion of the main shrine of the Somesvara temple 
are carved various scenes depicting the life-stories 12 of Krsna and 
Ramacandra, the latter being : — 

(i) Sugrlva and Ball fighting with each other. 

(ii) The monkeys busy in constructing the bridge over the 
sea. Here the monkeys are lifting stones in both of their 
hands and in one corner is also shown the process of 
depositing them in the sea. Th»s scene is beautifully 
carved in another Siva temple nearby and recalls to our 
minds the famous somewhat-similar (but Gupta) sculpture 
from Paharpura 13 (Bengal). 

(iii) Slta, during her detention in Ravana’s palace, is sitting in 
a dejected mood under an Asoka tree. Nearby is seated 
a lady attendant too. A monkey, on the tree above, 
perhaps refers to the existence of Hanumana who had 
been deputed to find out the whereabouts of Slta. 

Just very near to the above temple is another Siva shrine where 
too Ramayana scenes add much to our knowledge. Prominent of 
these are : — 

(i) A figure over a monkey. 

12 This subject has not been touched by anybody so far. Even 
Dr. Bhandarkar did not refer to such scenes in his report published in the 

PRASWC 1907, pp. 40-2, 

13 Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India t no. 55 » P 4 5 1 » 
ASlAR. t 1926-27, p. 147, plate XXXIX a. 

IHQ., JUNE, 1954 
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(ii) Monkeys liking the stones — as already referred to above. 

(iii) Hit by the Sakti of Meghanada, Laksmana. is lying 
senseless on the ground. The head of the latter is placed 
on the thigh of the elder brother (Rama) whose face 
indicates signs of utter grief and sorrow. In front of 
Rama appear certain seated monkeys in a dejected mood. 

(iv) Hanumana, in his attempt to bring the herb, carrying the 
whole mountain. 

The above description of Kiradu and Keklnda scenes is thus very 
important from iconographic point of view. 14 

VI. Rama as Incarnation of Visnu 

In a 13th century black stone door-jamb from Kiradu (now kept 
in the Sardara Museum at Jodhpur), two handed Rama (holding bow 
in one and the arrow in the other) figures among the other incarnations 
of Visnu. The same idea is well attested in various sculptures 
(from Rajasthana) depicting the 10 incarnations of Visnu. In fact 
Kalidasa has identified Hari (Visnu) with Rama — the hero of 
Ramayana (i.e. Ramabhidhano harih ). 15 

Hanumana, the famous devotee of Rama, is still worshipped in 
almost all the modern villages of Rajasthana. A huge image 16 of this 
hero was installed at Asava (Sirohl State, now in Rajasthana) as early 
as V. S. 1355 (=1298 A. D.). 

During my explorations in the region of Kheda (ancient Kslrapura, 
5 miles from Balotra in the Jodhpur division), I found an image of 
two handed Rama, with bow in one hand and the arrow in the other, 
carved in a high niche outside the main shrine of the temple of 
Ranacodarayaji. Here Rama has been depicted in the galaxy of 
various incarnations of Visnu. It is very interesting to note the 


14 A slight reference to the Kiradu scenes has already been made by me 
in my recent paper published in the Journal of the Museums Association of 
lndia t Bombay, IX, 1953, p. 104. 

15 For details consult Journal of Indian Society of Oriental Art $ XIV, 
pp. 12 ff. 

16 G. H. Ojha, Sirohi Rfljya ha Itihasa , Hindi, 19 n« p. 54. 
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absence of Rama on the lintel outside the subsidiary temple containing 
the famous image of Sesasayi nearby. The sculptor depicted all the 
avataras of Visnu except the Ramavatara. It is not possible to account 
how the artist missed the representation of Rama who has been 
identified with Hari (or Visnu) by the Sanskrit poets and writers. 

This is in nutshell a review of the Rajasthana sculptures depicting 
the life of Rama and the scenes from the Ramayana. 

Ratna Chandra Agrawala 



Kanauj after Harsa’s Death 

The history of Kanauj after the death of Harsa is somewhat 
confusing. Dr. R, S. Tripathi says “The period from the fall of 
the usurper to the rise of Yasovarman, nearly three quarters of a 
century later, is one of the darkest in the whole range of the history 
of Kanauj, and every event of that time is hidden from view by a 
thick veil of oblivion.” 1 Thus it is assumed that the usurper exercised 
his sway over the kingdom of Kanauj, and after him there is a long 
gap till we come to the time of Yasovarman. In this paper, we shall 
first discuss the history of the “ usurper” noting specially if he had 
any connection with the said region and then whether it is possible 
to throw any light into the darkness after his fall. 

I 

From the account left by Wang-hiuen-tse, we learn that after the 
death of Harsa his throne was usurped by one A-la-na-shun and when 
the Chinese envoy, despatched originally into the court of Harsa, 
arrived on the Indian soil, he was attacked by the usurper. Wang- 
hiuen-tse was the head of this embassy and he left a full account of 
the whole incident. But unfortunately for us his work is lost, portions 
of the same surviving in the quotations of later writers. Wang-hiuen- 
tse became fairly acquainted with North-India in as much as he came 
to this country twice more in 657 and 664 A.D. 2 

Ma-twan-lin gives us the following description 3 : “In the 

twentieth year of the Ching-Kwan period (646 A.D) the emperor of 
China sent Wang-hiuen-tse on an embassy to the kingdom of 
Magadha. When he arrived he found the usurper on the throne who 
sent soldiers to oppose the entry of the envoy into the country. The 
envoy’s suite at this time consisted of only a few dozen cavalries who 
struggled without success and were all taken prisoners. 

The envoy resolved upon action and retired to a town on the 
northern portion of Tu-fan or Tibet, from which he called the 

1 History of Kanauj, 192. 

2 Levi, Les Missions de Wang-hiuen-tse dans L’Inde, in ]A„ 1900. 

3 I have summarised the account from Levi’s article, JA. t IX. 20 ff. 
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neighbouring kingdoms to arms. The king of Tu-fan came with a 
thousand soldiers and the king of Nepal with seven thousand cavalries. 
Wang-hiuen-tse divided them into several bodies and marched against 
the town of Cha-pu-ho-lo or Ta-pu-ho-lo, which he took by storm at 
the end of three days. He beheaded three thousand people, and ten 
thousand more were drowned. A-la-na-shun abandoned his kingdom 
and fled away : then he collected his scattered troops and attempted a 
fresh fight but the general Jin took him alive. Jin also captured and 
beheaded one thousand men. The remains of the usurper’s army obeying 
the orders of the queen tried to stop the way upon the banks of the 
river Khien-to-wei but Tsiang-tsi-Jin gave them battle and defeated 
them. He took the queen and the King’s son prisoners, captured 
twelve thousand men and women and twenty thousand heads of 
cattle and subdued five hundred eighty towns large and small. 

Wang-hiuen-tse took A-la-na-shun to China and presented him 
at the gate of the palace. The magistrates proclaimed the victory in 
an ancestral temple and the emperor raised him to the rank of Chao- 
san-ta-fu (a sort of auric councillor)”. 

The story is no doubt interesting but it is difficult to determine 
at the same time what were the causes that led the usurper to oppose 
the Chinese envoy. Evidently Ma-twan-lin had not before him the 
full account and some of his details are puzzling. According to him 
Nepal and Tibet came to the help of the envoy but no such account 
is furnished from these quarters. 

As pointed out by Petech, for the reign of Srong-tsang-gampo, 
the Tibeten king, who is supposed to have come to the aid of the 
Chinese side, the La-dvago-rgyal-rabs is the only Tibetan source that 
speaks of his conquest *. 4 Nowhere in it, however, we find any mention 
of his Indian expeditions or interventions in the Indian affairs. The 
view that Buddhism was introduced into Tibet during his reign seems 
to be doubtful and among the chief events of his time three have 
mainly struck the attention of the Tibetan historians: the creation of 
the Tibetan alphabet on Indian pattern by Ton-mi-Sambhota and 
the two marriages of Srong-tsang-gampo, with the daughter of 
Amsuvarman of Nepal, and with an. Imperial Chinese princess . 5 In 

4 L. Petech, A Study on the Chronicles of Ladakh . 51. 

5 Ibid,, 48. 
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the Bu-ston we find an account of the Indian Pandits who went to 
Tibet during the reign of this monarch, but that cannot prove in any 
way his meddling in Indian politics. In any case, the statement of 
Ma-twan-lin that “the king of Tu-fan came with a thousand soldiers’* 
remains uncorroborated from any Tibetan source. 

Similarly, the Nepalese documents throw no light on the point. 
Amsuvarman’s successor was Jisnugupta who had evidently been 
ruling contemporaneously with Srong-tsang-gampo at the time of the 
incident. Levi has shown that Jisnugupta was an Abhira and that 
during his time the Licchavis possibly regained their power.* But 
there is no mention in any Nepalese record that he or any of his 
nominal Licchavi lords came forward to intervene in the Indo-Chinese 
episode “with seven thousand cavalries” as asserted by Ma-twan-lin. 

Bereft of these minor inaccuracies we may take the Chinese 
account as authentic. Thus it may be held that after the death 
of Harsa one of his ministers usurped the powers. Levi has shown 
that in the account of Wang-hiuen-tse, as preserved in the quotations 
of the later writers, A-la-na-shun has been described as the king of 
the country of Ti-no-pho-ti, which has been equated with Tirabhukti 
i.e., the modern Tirhoot. The river Khien-to-wei, on the bank of 
which “the remains of the usurper’s army obeying the orders of the 
queen tried to stop the way”, has been considered to be the Gandaki 
or the confluence of the Gandaki and the Ganga. These evidences 
prove beyond doubt that the citadel of the usurper’s power was in 
Eastern India. In this connection we may consider the statement 
of Ma-twan-lin that after king Siladitya died “his kingdom fell into a 
state of anarchy i.e., the kingdom was partitioned and the usurper used 
violence to make other kingdoms pay him tribute.*” Eastern India had 
been conquered by Harsa only a few years before his death (c. 641 
A.D.) 9 and naturally it tried to maintain its separate and distinct exis- 
tence as soon as the iron hand of that Kanauj monarch was removed. 

Thus there is no evidence to associate the usurper in any way with 
Kanauj. It has been thought on the other hand, that, as a result of 
the Wang-hiuen-tse episode, Tibetan suzerainty was extended over 


6 Le NefaU II, 156-9; III, 102-9. 

7 Levi, l.c. 

9 Majumdar, History of Bengal , I, 79. 


8 I A., IX. 20. 
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India which lasted till 702 A.D. 10 In the History of Bengal, vol. 

I, 92-3 Dr. R.C. Majumdar, on the authority of S. Levi (Nepal, 

II, 148), states that “there is, however, no doubt that the Tibetan 
king Srong-tsan-Gampo was drawn into Indian politics, either in 
connection with the strange episode of Wang-hiuen-tse or in pursuance 
of his father’s policy. Whether he actually conquered any part of 
Indian plains is not definitely known, but he is said to have conquered 
Assam and Nepal and exercised suzerainty over half of Jambudvlpa. 
There is hardly any doubt that Nepal was at this time a vassal state 
of Tibet and remained so for nearly two hundred years”. It has 
already been pointed out, however, that in the Tibetan texts there is 
no reference to his Indian conquests, and what Levi means to say is 
simply the fact that the minister of Srong-tsang-gampo entered into 
“some diplomatic relationship with Hindusthan.” This will be 
evident from foot note 1, p. 148 of his book (Le Nepal, II). 

Again there are two statements made by Dr. Majumdar that 
require careful consideration. Speaking of Ki-li-pa-pu, the successor 
of Srong-tsan-gampo, it has been said, on the authority of Levi, again, 
“In the south he is said to have extended his conquests as far as 
Central India...” (l.c. 92). In Levi’s book Le Nepal, II, 174 we read, 
however, “Au Sud, ses domaines s’etendaient jusqu’a 1 ’ Inde centrale 
(Po-lo-men).” From this it is clear that his dominion extended upto 
the borders of “Central India”, and nothing more. 

Again, we read “In 702 Nepal and Central India revolted against 
Tibet. Nepal was subdued and Central India even if it did not send 
regular tribute, did not remain free from depredations” (l.c. 95). Petech 
points out that Ki-nu-si-lung, the successor of Ki-li-pa-pu, died a little 
after 702 A.D., during a campaign against Nepal and the peoples of 
the Indian frontier that had rebelled against him. 11 

Thus in the present state of our knowledge it is difficult to 
imagine of any extension of Tibetan authority over India in the 
post-Harsa period. 

II 

From the above discussion it is quite clear that A-la-na-shun, the 
usurper, ruled in Eastern India. Available evidences seem to indicate 

10 Parker, Journal of the Manchester Oriental Society , 1911, 133. 

1 1 Petech, l.c. 
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that there was a revival of Maukhari power in Kanauj which had 
been the capital of the dynasty before the rise of Harsa. In this 
connection we may critically study the following records : — 

(1) The Nalanda seal of a son of Avantivarman 12 ; 

(2) The Nepal inscription of Jayadeva II 13 ; 

(3) The Chinese accounts referring to Vajrabodhi and his father 
Isanavarman, king of ‘‘Central India/’ 14 

(a) One of the seals recently discovered in Nalanda speaks 
of a son of Avantivarman, named Maharajadhiraja Sri Suva... 
Curiously enough the AMMK also refers to this prince. From 
the Harsacarita we learn that Grahavarman was the “eldest 
son 1 * 13 of Avantivaman, and became the king of Kanauj evidently 
after the latter’s death. Grahavarman was murdered by the “wicked 
lord of Malwa” and then Kanauj was occupied by a certain 
Gupta or Gauda 16 . The Harsacarita further states that after 
the murder of Grahavarman, all his relatives fled away and Rajyasrl 
was thrown into prison, from where she ultimately escaped with the 
help of a “noble Gupta” 17 . Kanauj was in utter confusion, and from 
the Records we learn that as the throne of the country was lying 
vacant, it was offered to Harsa who accepted it after great hesitation 18 . 
Thus after the death of Avantivarman, Kanauj passed successively 
under Grahavarman, a Gupta or a Gauda, and lastly Harsa, and there 

is no room for M. Suva in this list. So the natural inference 

could only be that M. Suva... ruled after Harsa’s death. Now, the 
question is — in which region could he have ruled? Eastern India after 
the death of Harsa was parcelled into a number of kingdoms — Bengal 
and Assam under king Bhaskaravarman, the region of Magadha under 
the Later Gupta King Madhava Gupta, whose son Adityasena bore 
the higher designation of Maharajadhiraja, while Tirhut and the 
region to the north of the Ganga under “the usurper” 19 . In the 

12 Ep. Ind., XXIV. 283. 

13 lA.y IX. 178; Indraji, no. 15. 

14 Bagchi, India and China , 59 60. 15 HC. Tr„ 122. 

16 Ibid. t 173: In some of the manuscript*, instead of “Guptair = grhite 
KuSasthale”, we have the reading “Gaudair = grhite Ku£asthale”. 

1 7 Ibid., 224. 18 Beal, St-yu-ki , I. 210 f£. 

19 Sen, Some Historical Aspects of the Inscriptions of Bengal , 274-9; 

281 ff. 
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circumstances the only plausible inference is that after the death of 
Harsa, M. Suva . ..regained his ancestral kingdom of Kanauj and 
evidently refused to recognise A-la-na-shun who thought himself to 
be the rightful claimant to Harsa’s throne. Thus we can properly 
understand the significance of the statement of the Chinese historian 
that after king Siladitya died, his kingdom fell into a state of anarchy, 
“and the usurper” used violence “to make other kingdoms pay him 
tribute”. 

It may be argued that M. Suva. ..came to power in Eastern India 
after the death of Sasarika and before c. 641 A. D. when the region was 
conquered by Harsa. Yuan Chwang who visited the region after 
Sasanka’s death speaks of only two kings of Eastern India — Purna- 
varman, evidently a local ruler of Magadha, and Bhaskaravarman of 
Kamarupa. From the Records it appears that Bihar and Bengal were 
at this time in utter confusion 20 . 

(b) If the above view be accepted then we can possibly regard 
Bhogavarman, mentioned in the Nepal inscription of Jayadeva II, as a 
successor of M. Suva V. 13, of the epigraph states that Sivadeva II, 
son of king Narendradeva, married the illustrious VatsadevI the 
daughter of king Bhogavarman, the crest jewel of the illustrious 
Varmans of the Maukhari dynasty, so rich in strength of arms, and 
was the grand-daughter (daughter’s daughter) of the great Magadhan 
king Adityasena. This proves that Bhogavarman was a son-in-law 
of the Later Gupta king Adityasena and thus may have been a 
contemporary of Deva Gupta II. Thus there was an alliance between 
the Maukharis of Kanauj, the Later Guptas of Magadha and the 
Licchavis of Nepal, and it is not unlikely that it was directed against 
the rising power of Tibet, that prevented the expansion of the hill 
state into the interior of India. 

(c) From the Chinese sources we learn that Vajrabodhi who first 
went to Ceylon and then to China in c. 710 A,D. was the son of 
Isanavarman “a king of Central India’ . He was evidently a Maukhari 
and bore the name of a former Maukhari Maharajadhiraja, and may 
thus be considered to have belonged to the same family. Nothing is 
known about his reign but his date shows that he may be regarded as a 
successor of Bhogavarman, who according to our view ruled in Kanauj. 

20 Ray, The Dynastic History of Northern lndia t I. 273 4 * 
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In the AMMK we have got the following account of the 
Maukharis : 

Isana Sarva Pamktisca Graha-Suvra tathd parah 
Tatas te luptardjdnah bbrasta marydda sarvada 21 
As the account begins with Isana or Isanavarman, it is evident 
that here we have only the names of the Maukhari kings who ruled as 
Maharajadhirajas. The names of the predecessors of Isanavarman, who 
bore the simpler designation of Maharaja, as shown by the Haraha 
inscription 22 and the Asirgarh seal 23 , have not been included. 
Similarly, it may be inferred that Bhogavarman, who is not given any 
high-sounding title in the Nepal inscription, and his successors have 
been left out. Thus if the above account is to be believed after Suvra, 

i.e. Maharajadhiraja Sri Suva the Maukharis lost their dignity 

and status. Suvra’s successor Bhogavarmm, as we have already seen, 
was the son-in-law of Maharajadhiraja Adityasena of Magadha whose 
military capacity described in eight verses of his own inscription 24 
leaves the impression that he brought a considerable portion of North- 
India under his sway. It has been assumed that the Kendur plates 
referring to a king of North-India having the epithet sakalottardpa- 
thandtha refers to Adityasena or his son Deva Gupta (II) 25 . It is thus 
not unlikely that the Maukhari rulers of Kanauj after Suvra had to 
acknowledge the supremacy of the Later Gupta kings of Magadha. 

SuDHAKAR ChATTOPADHYAYA 


21 Ch. 53, 626. 

22 Ep . lnd„ XIV, 1 1 of. 

23 Corpus, IIJ, 220. 

24 Ibid,, 200, 

25 PHAl . , 4th ed. 216-7. 



Was there any conflict between the Brahmins 
and the Buddhists? 

It is common for the historians to trace the origin of Buddhism 
as a protest against (1) the ceremonialism and ritualism enjoined by 
the Vedas, and (ii) the caste system based on denial of human equality and 
the supremacy of Brahmins — the priestly class. Caste and rituals were 
sources of power and wealth of the Brahmins and since Buddhism 
tried to undermine popular faith in them, it is said to have incurred 
the bitter and undying hostility of the vested interests — the Brahmins. 

At the outset, it may be pointed out that evidence of Buddhist- 
Brahminical conflict is extremely tenuous in Sanskrit literature. In 
such a vast literature extending over 1500 years, only a few such re- 
ferences can be traced. On the contrary, absence of any particularly 
anti-Buddhist or anti-Brahnnnical feeling in the literature is significant. 

The premise that Buddhism attacked Brahminical supremacy is it- 
self erroneous. In fact, the caste system in the form in which we 
know it had not come into existence at the time of the Buddha. 1 There 
are numerous references to castes in the Buddhist literature but hardly 
anyone is deprecatory. 

There are five important suttas of the Buddha dealing with the insti- 
tution of caste — Vasettha sutta of the Sutta Nipata , Sonadanda sutta 
and Agganna sutta of the Dlgba Nikaya and Madhura sutta and Assa- 
layana sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya. The first thing to be noticed 
in these sayings is that it is the Ksatriyas who were ranked the fore- 
most in the caste hierarchy and not the Brahmins; the latter appear to 
be trying to assert their superiority over the former. In the Ambattha 
sutta, the Buddha establishes that “the Ksatriyas are higher and the 
Brahmans inferior”. 2 Invariably and significantly the Ksatriyas are 
mentioned first in the caste hierarchy. 

1 “The key-stone of the arch of the peculiarly Indian Caste Organisation — 
the absokitc supremacy bf the Brahmin had not yet been put in position, had 
not, in fact, been yet made ready. The caste system in any proper or exact 
use of the term did not exist”. Rhys Davids: Sacred Books of the Buddhists ; 
vol. II, p. 1 01. 

2 Dtgha Nikaya , ii, 26-27. dialogues °f the Buddha , S. B. B., vol. II, pp. 
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Secondly, the Buddha did not challenge the caste system as such. 
All that he urged was that this social classification should be based on 
karma (action) and not on birth. 3 In the Sonadanda sutta again a person 
is a Brahmin if he possesses virtues and wisdom, and not because of 
colour, birth or knowledge of sacred verses. 4 The Madhura sutta 5 
states that karma (deeds) and not caste determines the consequences 
a man has to undergo for his acts, good or evil. In the Assalayana 

sutta the claim that Brahmins form the best caste, as of right, is re- 

pudiated. According to the Buddha, the superiority of caste depends 
upon character, upon karma . A Brahmin given to evil doing “would 
arise in the Waste, the Bad Bourn, the Downfall Hell” notwithstand- 
ing his caste. A person of lower caste who refrains from evil ways, 
on the other hand, “would arise in a Good Bourn, a Heaven World”*' 
Thirdly, it was not the Buddha* alone who assailed social classi- 
fication based on birth. The Brahmins were themselves divided over 
this question. 7 In the Ambattha sutta, the Buddha quotes the example 
of Kanha, the son of a slave woman who became a great seer and 

founded a Brahmin family. 8 Did not certain Brahmins say : ‘ Janmand 

jay ate sudra, karmand jay ate dvijah ’ (A man is a siidra by birth and 
brahmin by karma)? 


120-21. In the Kannakatthala sutta of the Ma^htma Nikdya (ii, 128 Pali Text 
Society Translation scries, vol. XV, p. 67) in the Buddha’s enumeration of the 
four castes, Ksatriyas are mentioned before Brahmin. The Agganna sutta ( Digha 
Nikdya , iii), in tracing the evolution of the world, states that the Ksatriyas arose 
first to curb the evil doers by punitive action and then the Brahmins to restrain 
evil disposition which led to evil doing. 

3 Vasettha Sutta , 57; Sutta Nipdta i Mohavagga , 9; Sacred Books of the 
East , vol. X, p. 1 1 6 . In the Vasalasutta, we read: “Not by birth does one be- 
come an outcast, not by birth does one become a Brahmana; by deeds one becomes 
an outcast, by deeds one becomes a Brahmana”. Sutta Ntpdta , 135. 

4 Digha Nikdya , IV 14-16. S.B.B. II, p. 153-54. 

5 Translated by Chalmers in JRAS. 1894. 

6 Coomaraswamy and Horner: Living Thoughts of Gotama the Buddha , 
pp. 125-28. 

7 In the Vasettha Sutta , two Brahmins Bharadvaja and Vasettha, well versed 

in the Vedas approach the Buddha for settlement of their dispute. “We have 
a controversy regarding (the distinctions of) birth, O Gotama! Bharadvaja says, 
one is a Brahmana by birth, and I say, by deeds ” ( Vasettha Sutta , 3). 

8 Digha Nikdya , iii, S.B.B., vol. II. 
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The views of the Buddha about caste were in keeping with the 
teaching of the Upanisads. 9 The two Buddhist treatises, Vajrasuci and 
Sutrdlamkara , attack the caste system based on birth. The Vajrasuci u ' 
does not repudiate caste distinction or superiority of Brahmins but merely 
asserts that it should be based on conduct and not lineage. It quotes 
the Vedas, the Mahabharata and even Manu to support its thesis which 
again shows that the Brahmins themselves were not unanimous in 
upholding a caste system based on birth. In Kalpanamanditikd 11 
(Sutralamkara), Kumaralata in the same way attacks caste system by 
quotations from Manu. 

In spite of its repudiation of a hereditary caste system, the Brahmins 
occupy a high position in Buddhism. In the Nikayas, the Brahmins 
are considered superior to and distinct from ordinary men. 12 In the 
Jatakas, the brahmins are almost invariably referred to respectfully. As 
a Bodhisattva, the Buddha in his previous births, is frequently stated 
to have taken birth as a brahmin. 13 One of the four things in which 

9 Satyakama, the illegitimate son of a servant, Jabala, was considered a 
true Brahmin fit to be initiated as a brahmacan because lie spoke the truth. 
Chandogya, iv, 4. 

10 Translated by Hodgson in The Language * , Literature and Religion • oj 
Nepal and Tibet , pp. 126-33. 

11 Winternitz : History oj Indian Literature , vol. II, p. 265 £. n. 2. 

12 “He (Buddha) by himself thoroughly knows and secs the worlds of 
gods, maras, tccluses, brahmins and mea... ,> (Ambattha sutta 2, Digha Nikaya) 
In the Pasadika sutta 29, Digha, it is stated that whatever is seen, known and 
accomplished by men, recluses or brahmins is all understood by the Tathagatu. 
See also Mahafclhanada Sutta, Majjhima, 1. 69 [Early Buddhist Scriptures, Ed. 
Thomas, p. 141) and Mahdvastu 330; translated by J. J. Jones, Part I, S. B. B., 
vol. XVI. “When the Buddhists” wrote T. W. Rhys Davids” in selecting 
a title of honour for those they valued so highly, for the best of men, for 
the Arahats, selected the name of Brahman, it is clear that the word, in the 
opinion of the early Buddhists, conveyed to the minds of the people an exalted 
meaning, a connotation of real veneration and respect. And it is not likely 
that this would have been the case unless the Brahmans had, at least as a 
general rule, deserved it — and on other grounds than the mere prerogative of 
bitth.” S. B- B. Vol. II: Introduction to Sonadandasutta IV, p. 140-41. “Even 
the fact that the true, genuine Brahman is not seldom represented as the noblest 
of creatures, in contradistinction to those who arc merely Brahmans by birth.. 

wouM have been impossible if the type had wholly failed in common 

life”. Kern: Manual of Buddhism , p. 67. 

13 “Bodhisattvas arc born in one of two classes of families either noble or 
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die Buddhas, according to Milindapanha, differ is that some are bom 
as Brahmins and others as Ksatriyas. 14 

The relationship between the Brahmin and Buddhist monks is thus 
described in Itivuttaka , 107: “Exceedingly helpful to you, O monks, 
are Brahman householders who present you with garments, medicines 
and utensils. And you verily, O monks, are exceedingly helpful to the 
Brahman householders for ye point out to them the law of their first, 
middle and last good actions, and ye do proclaim unto them the life of 
chastity, with its meaning and its characteristics absolutely complete 
and perfect.” 15 In the edicts of Asoka, respect and liberality towards 
Brahmins and Sramanas is enjoined upon the people. Mahavastu 
(3rd century B.C.), Avadana Sataka (2nd century A.D.), Jdtaka 
mala (6th century A.D.) and Siksd Samuccaya (7th century A.D.) 
all required a bodhisattva to bestow gifts on Brahmins and Sramanas. 
Harsa, the Buddhist monarch, patronized Hinduism. In his quinquin- 
nial assemblies, Aditya De’va and Tsvara Deva 1B were worshipped after 
the Buddha, and the Brahmins, after Buddhist monks, enjoyed his 
fabulous chanties. The Chinese travellers make no mention whatso- 
ever of antagonism between the Brahmins and the Buddhists. Their 
accounts testify to the manner in which the peoples of India professing 
different faiths lived amicably. According to Fa Hien, 17 Brahmins gave 
gifts to Buddhist monks. According to Sung Yung, 18 the people of 
Gandhara belonged entirely to the Brahmin caste who “had a great res- 
pect for the law of Buddha and loved to read the sacred books ” 

Hiucn Tsiang tells us that there were 100 Buddhist sangharamas and 
200 Deva (Hindu) temples in Kanauj. 1 * According to this Chinese 
traveller, Siladitya (Sri Harsa), the Buddhist King, convened a general 
council of Sramanas and Brahmins. 20 He also mentions that the 

brahman.” Mahavastu 197, Translated by J. ]. Jones: S. B. B. vol. XVI, part 
h p. 156. 

14 Hardy: A Manual cf Buddhism , p. 87. 

13 Quoted from Proceedings of the Fifth Indian Oriental Conference, vol. 
II (1930). p. 923. 

16 Beal: Life of Hiuen Tsing, p. 186. 

17 Beal: Buddhist Records of the Western World , vol. I, XXXIX. 

18 Ibid. 

19 Ibid ., vol. I, p. 207. 

20 Ibid.y p. 218. Beal: Life of Hiuen Tsiang , p. 176. 
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Buddhist monks at Nalanda studied “even ordinary works as the 
Vedas .” 21 The episode mentioned by that traveller of the attempted 
assassination of Harsa by heretics cannot be attributed to Brahmins in 
general with certainty and is extremely doubtful as the version in the 
life of Hiuen Tsiang is that the dissatisfied Hlnayanist monks plotted 
against the life of the pilgrim ." 2 In any case, it is an isolated instance 
from which even the narrator does not draw an inference of general 
hostility between the two groups. Bana, in Harsacarita in his des- 
cription of the hermitage of Divakaramitra tells us that the adherents 
of various faiths including the Buddhists and Brahmins were “all 
diligently following their own tenets, pondering, urging objections, 
raising doubts and resolving them .” 23 

Nor was there any reason for Brahmins to consider Buddhism a 
hostile faith. Buddhism, when it arose, was not a religion. It was 
merely the fourth Asrama of the Hindus— the Sannyasa Asrama writ 
large. In that stage of life, there are no caste distinctions ; 26 the Sannyasi 
is not to observe the Vedic Karmakanda — performance of prayers, 
sacrifices and rituals. He is, in fact, above social rules of morality. 
He is to cultivate vairagya , complete detachment from the world, and 
concentrate himself on Moksa. Verily the code of the Buddhist 
Bhiksus was little different from that of the Sannyasin. Buddhism 


2i Beal: Life of Hiuen Tsiang , p. 112. 22 Ibid p. 179. 

23 Bana: Harsacarita : Translated by Cowell and Thomas, p. 236. 

24 “J ust as, O monks, the great rivers such as the Ganga. the Yamuna, 
Acitavati, Sarabhu and IVfahi when they fall into the ocean lose their former 
names and clans and are known as the ocean, even so do the four castes of 
Ksatriyas, Brahmins, Vaisyas and Sudras, when they have gone forth in the 
Doctrine and Discipline taught by the Tathagata, from a home to a homeless 
life lose their former names and clans (namagotra) and are known as ascetics”. 
Udima V 5. As pointed out by Rhys Davids (S. B. B. vol. II, p. 103*, the 
Samannaphala sutta ( 35 " 3 ^) indicates that a slave could join any order and in 
the Agganna sutta of the Digha and the Madhura sutta V of the Majjhima 
there is express mention that a sudra could become a Samana (not necessarily 
a Buddhist sramana) who was entitled to and was given uniform respect. 
Speaking of the moral obligation of the sramanas i.e. those who have renounced 
the world, Kern says that "No one, unless unacquainted with Brahmanic litera- 
ture, will fail to perceive that this superior morality is nothing else but the 
rule of life of the Dvija in the fourth Asrama, when he is a Yati or Mukta”. 
( Manual of Indian Buddhism, p. 70). 
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was not antagonistic to Brahminism ; it was merely an aspect of it 
magnified and Brahmins paid to the Buddhist monks the respect that 
was their due . 25 

In Majjhima Nikdya Bharadvajagotra, Brahmin sacrifice^ asks the 
paribbajaka Magandiya not to speak ill of the Buddha as he was much 
respected by the learned Brahmins, Khattiyas, householders and 
monks . 20 The Brahmins of Vethadlpa had a share in the relics of 
the Master and the Brahmin Drona mediated between the kings who 
were preparing for a battle for having a share in the relics “as it would 
have been a dishonour to the Buddha . 27 

In fact, “it was precisely the Brahmins themselves who often took 
the most earnest interest in his (Buddha's) speculations /’ 28 The 
Buddhist literature specifically mentions the conversions of Brahmins 
and it was from their ranks that the greatest exponents of the philo- 
sophy of the Buddha were recruited. The Buddha’s two chief disciples 
Sariputta and Moggallana came of Brahmin families and so also Maha- 
kassapa and other distinguished disciples of the Buddha. Nagasena, who 
converted king Milinda was the son of a Brahmin. Nagarjuna, the great- 
est Buddhist philosopher, and the founder of the Madhyamika school of 
philosophy, was a Brahmin. Asvaghosa, the greatest Buddhist literateur 
and spiritual adviser of the Buddhist king Kaniska, was a Brahmin by 
birth. Asanga, the founder of the Yogacara School of Buddhist philo- 
sophy, was a Brahmin convert from N. W. India. His brother Vasu- 
bandhu was another great Buddhist luminary and author of the Abbi- 
dharmakosa. Buddhaghosa, author of the Visuddhimagga and a great 

25 Not long after the death of the Buddha, Ajatasatru was having the 
fortifications of Rajagrha strengthened as he was distrustful of King Pajjota. 
At this time Ananda was at Rajagrha. One day, when it was too early to 
go for alms, he went to see the work of construction by Brahmin Gopaka — 
Moggallana. The latter spoke to Ananda thus : “Let the respected Ananda 
come; welcome to the respected Ananda; it is long since the venerable Ananda 
has passed this way, that is so as to come hero— “Then the venerable Ananda 
sat down in the seat pointed out and at one side Vassakara, the Brahman Chief 
Minister of Magadha, who was visiting the work at Rajagrha also came and sat 
down at one side.” Gopaka Moggallana sutta in Majjhimp Nikdya , iii, 7 

26 Majjhima Nikdya vol. I, pp. 501-13. Quoted in Buddhistic Studies : Ed 
by B. C. Law, p. 97. 

27 Hardy: A Manual of Buddhism , p. 351. 

28 Rhys Davids: History of Buddhist Literature, p. 115. 
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commentator of the Pali literature, came of a Brahmin family of 
Bodha Gaya (5th century A. D.). Dignaga, the founder of the Buddhist 
School of Logic in 6th century A. D., was the son of a Brahmin of 
Conjeevaram. Some scholars identify Gaudapada, the teacher of 
Sankara’s teacher Govinda, as a Buddhist. On the other hand, the great- 
est champion of orthodox Hinduism and enemy of Buddhism — Kuma- 
rila Bhatta, was a Hindu convert from Buddhism. Similarly, Bhatr- 
hari, the famous logician and grammarian, became a Buddhist monk 
several times and again returned to the Hindu fold. In such an at- 
mosphere of intellectual freedom — easy transfer of allegiance from one 
faith to another and with the greatest champions of the heretical faith 
having been provided by that section of the Hindu community whose 
vested interests it sought to attack, — religious antagonism is inconceivable. 

On the contrary, there is evidence of Brahmins patronizing Bud- 
dhism. According to Hiucn Tsiang, the Vihara at Buddha Gaya was 
reconstructed on a large scale by a Brahmin 29 about the 1st century B.C. a0 
The first monastery at Nalanda is also said to have been built by two 
Brahmin brothers. :n The coins 52 of Yaudheya Chief, Brahmana Deva, 
a worshipper of Bhagavata, carry images of Bodhi tree, Caitya, Bud- 
dhist railing and Dharma Cakra. Brahminical revival, which started un- 
ider the Sungas, reached its high water mark under the Guptas, the great- 
est champions of orthodoxy. The Gupta rulers gave numerous grants for 
the maintenance of Buddhist monasteries and Vasubandhu the Buddhist, 
already mentioned, was the teacher of Samudragupta when he was a 
prince. In the Puranas, the Buddha became the ninth avatara of Visnu. 

Sankara is credited with having driven Buddhism out of India. 33 
But it may be said without exaggeration that Sankara’s philosophy is 
Nagarjuna’s in a new bottle. He undoubtedly represents the most com- 
plete synthesis of Brahmanical and Buddhist streams of thought, but 
his most important contribution, the concept of Brahman, is neo- 
Sunyavada. In his Dasavatara-stotram , Sankara described the Buddha 

29 Beal: Buddhist Records of the Western World , vol. II, p. 119. 

30 Archaeological Survey Report , III, p. 93. 31 Ibid., pp. 93-95* 

32 Cunningham: Archaeological Survey of India Report , vol. XIV, p. 143. 

33 There is hardly anything specially Buddhistic In Sankara-Vijaya’s Chap- 
ter on Buddha-mata nirSkarana: Nariman ; Literary History of Sanskrit Bud- 
dhism, p. 287. 
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as the prince among Yogis who dwelt in the centre o£ his heart. Not 
without reason, he was dubbed as a Pracchanna Bauddha or Crypto 
Buddhist 11 by his critics. As such, th e story o£ his bitter hostility 
towards Buddhism appears to be puzzling. 30 It was perhaps a tactical 
move to silence his critics viz. the Mlmamsaka, without compromising 
his principles. It would be observed that Sankara was chided by 
Mandana Misra, a stauch Mlmamsaka, for considering Jnana (knowledge 
of the absolute) as superior to Karma Kanda of the Vedas. 

Naturally, the question arises as to how do we explain the few 
anti-Buddhistic instances in history and references in literature. 

Of all the schools of Indian philosophy, Purva Mlmamsa of Jaimini 
alone considers the Vedas as the source of the highest knowledge. It 
regards the Vedas as eternal and self -existent and not the work of God. 
In their anxiety to uphold the supremacy of the Vedas, the* Mlmamsakas 
even ignored God. At the same time, they emphasized Karma Kanda — 
the performance of sacrifices and rituals as enjoined by the law makers 
for the various castes was considered a religious duty. While other 
philosophical schools regarded the Vedas as one of the valid sources 
of knowledge and testimony, the heretical schools like the Buddhists, 
Jainas and Lokayatakas even repudiated that. They emphasised the 
futility of sacrificial rites. As the Bodhisattva observes in the Bhuridatta 
Jataka : 

“The Vedas have no hidden power to save , 

The Traitor or the Coward or the Knave, 

The fire though tended well for long years past, 

Leaves his base master without hope at last.’ Mb < 

34 Padma-Purana says. “The gjeat doctrine of Maya (that is Sankara’s phi- 
losophy) appears to be an interpretation of the Vedas but really is anti-Vedic. 
It has been proclaimed to the wodd to hasten its destruction. This doctrine 
of Maya is a false philosophy; verily it is Buddhism in disguise. It has been 
preached by the Destructive Power in the form of a Brahman of the Kali 
Age (namely Sankaiacarya).” ( Padma Pur ana quoted by Vijnana Bhiksu in 
his commentary on the Sarikhya philosophy — See p. 56 of Buddha Mlmamsa by 
Yogiraja Disciple Maitreya). 

35 I gue s that in Madhavacarya’s Sahkara-Digvijaya and An anda gin's 
Sahkaravijaya i emphasis on Sankara’s hostility towards Buddhism may have 
been due to rivalry between Saivism and Vaisnavism Sankara is supposed 
to be an incarnation of Siva, while the Buddha is that of Visnu. 

36 The Jataka XXII. 200 Trans : Cowell and Rouse t vt>l VI. 
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The Nastikas (those who do not believe in the Vedas) therefore 
came in direct conflict with the Mlmariisakas. Subandhu, the author 
of Vasavadatta tells us that the followers of Jaimini, i.e. Purva 
Mlmariisakas attacked Buddhism. 37 Kumarila, who denounced Buddh- 
ism with the zeal of a convert, was a Mlmariisaka. According to him 
the Buddha, who was a Ksatriya who “transgressed the duties of 
his own class in taking upon himself the works of teaching and receiv- 
ing presents; and hence how can we believe that true Dharma or Duty 
would be taught by one who has transgressed his own Dharma?” 
“For the sake of the well-being of humanity. He (the Buddha) trans- 
gressed his own duties of the Ksatriya, and having taken up the 
duties of the Brahmana, he taught, even to the people outside the 
pale of Vedic religion, such truths relating to the Dharma, as were 
not taught by the Brahmanas who were unable to transgress the' prohibi- 
tion (of such teaching being imparted to outsiders); and thus prompt- 
ed by his mercy ito others, he even went to the length of transgressing 
his own Dharma.” 38 Hindu Law has been largely influenced by Purva- 
Mlmariisa. Hence Manu’s injunction that those who deny the authority 
of the Vedas would lose their caste. 39 

Conflict of economic interest perhaps reinforced the hostility of 
MTmamsaka brahmins towards the Buddhist monks. The latter, along 
with other followers of the jndna mdrga , discounted the utility of per- 
formance of rites and ceremonies enjoined by the followers of Karma- 
marga viz. the Mlmariisakas. These practices had no value at all for 
persons who had renounced the world. This naturally affected adversely 
the interests of Brahmins inasmuch as the performance of rites and cere- 

37 Subandhu: Vasavadatta , 144 Translated by Gray p. 88. According 
to Pandit R. V. Krishnamachariar, Subandhu was a Vaisnavite and an adherent 
of the Mimariisa philosophy. Gray: ibtd. t p. 13 footnote 2. 

38 Tantra-varttikau Adhyaya I, Pada III, Adhi III, Trans, by G. N. Jha, pp 
167-68. 

39 Nilakantha, a jurist, in his Prayascitta Mayitkha quotes a verse from 
Manu to this effect: “If a person touches a Buddhist or a follower of Pasu- 
pa'ta, Lokayataka, Nast'ka and Mahapataki, he shall purify himself by a 
bath.” The development of rules regarding expiatory ceremonie; has been 
greatly influenced by Purva-Mimamsa. Besides, Nilakantha and his family 
were leading Mimfmsakas. See the Introduction to Vyavcihara Mayukha by 
P. V. Kane: Bombay Samkrit and Prakrit Series No. LXXX. 
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monies was a source of income to them. That is how we can explain the 
hostility of the Mlmariisakas towards monks. In th^ story of MalinI, 
narrated in the Mahavastu , the brahmins were to puc MalinI to death. 
“For”, said they, “she is a thorn in the side of the brahmans in the 
King’s Court. King Krki was devoted to the brahmans and twenty 
thousand of them ate daily at his court — . But she, disdaining the Brah- 
mans has introduced recluses into the King’s Court and has treated 
them with all this veneration and honour. She has served and honoured 
the recluses with the means of subsistence which was due to the brah- 
mans at the King’s Court’’. 10 Again, referring to sacrificial Brahmins, the 
Bodhisattva in Bhuridatta ]ataka says: 

“These Brahmins all a livelihood require 
And so they tell us Brahma worships fire”. 41 

The Brdhmadhammika sutta of the Sutta Nipata states that the Brahmins 
became degraded by accumulating wealth through sacrifices performed 
by kings as per instructions of the Brahmins. The charge levelled against 
the Buddha in the T antravdrttika in having violated his Dharma by not 
only undertaking the task of teaching but also by receiving presents 
obliquely points to the underlying economic conflict. But it is to be 
noted that there is a recognition, however reluctant, that the Buddha 
preached the truth even to the outcastes. 

According to Hiuen Tsiang, 42 the heretics including 500 Brahmins 
had plotted to assassinate Siladitya (Harsa) because they were “jealous 
of the Sramanas, whom the King had reverenced and exceedingly 
honoured 43 

40 The Mahavastu , 309, Translated by Jones S. B. B. vol. XVI p. 258. 

41 i The Jataka , XXII, 199 Trans. Cowell and Rouse, vol VI, p. 207. 

42 Beal: Buddhist Records of the Western World, vol. I, p. 221. 

43 In this connection, we may quote an episode narrated by Anandagiri 
in h’s Sankaravijaya showing the contempt with which the Mimamsakas treated 
all Sannycicins. “At that time, while Mandana Misra, having invited all the 
gods by the invocation of Salagrama, was washing his hand of the darbha grass, 
he saw the feet of Sahkaracarya inside the sanctified circle. On inspection 
of his person, he knew him to be a Sannyasin afid was in a moment ruffled 
with clamorous wrath and cried out, “Whence comes this shaven headed 
man?” It is significant that the fire worshipper Brahmin Aggikabharadvaja 
of the Vasalasutta seeing the Buddha coming at a distance cried out: “Stay 
there Q* shaveling; (stay) there O Samanaka (wretched samana); (stay) there 
O Vasalaka (i.e. outcast).” Likewise Brahmin Sundarikabharadvaja, a fire wot;* 
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Pusyamitra Sunga is the only important Indian ruler who is charged 
with anti Buddhistic activities. Evidently, he was a Mlmamsaka as he 
was a SamavedI Brahmin 44 who revived sacrifices and re-established the 
supremacy of Brahmins. Perhaps, he was influenced by political motives; 
he had wrested power, from the Mauryas whose greatest ruler was also 
the greatest patron of Buddhism. In Brahmins, he could find a valuable 
ally. Religious bigotry, however, seems to have been a personal trait 
of Pusyamitra for the gateways of the Bharhut and Sanci stupas 
were built during the Sunga period, those of the former by Dhanabhuti, 
an ally or feudatory of the Sungas. The references to Buddhist per- 
secution by Mihirgula and Sasanka 45 are too vague, and highly exaggerate 
ed in the case of the obscure prince Sudhanvan, The latter was under 
the influence of Mlmamsakas. The evidence on the other hand, proving 
absence of any antagonism or conflict except to a very limited extent, 
is weighty and conclusive. In fact the Puranas appropriated the Buddha 
as an Avatara (an incarnation) of Visnu. The Buddhists, on the other 

hand, identified Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara with the Hindu gods, Brahma, 
Indra, Isvara and Mahesvara (Siva). 46 

Y. Krishan 


shipper, seeing the Buddha, thought: “This man is shaved, this man is a 
shaveling.” Suita Nipata . 

44 The Jaiminiyas arc an important branch of the Samavedins. 

45 Beal: Life of Hiuen Tsiang , p. 171. 

46 In the Saddharmapundarika (S. B. E. vol. XX, chap. XIV p. 41 1), 

Avalokitesvara preaches the law in the form of Brahma, Indra, Isvara and 
Mahesvara according to the needs of beings. In Karanda* Vyuha , it is related 
that in the time of Vipasvyin Buddha when Avalokitesvara created the world, 
Mahesvara sprang from the forehead, Brahma from the shoulders, Narayana 
(Vi$rm) from the heart and Sarasvati from his mouth. (Quoted in Winter- 

nitz: A History of Indian Literature , vol. II, p. 308). In the Dasabhumika- 
sutrOy again, a bodhisattva i's born as Indra, Mahabrahma and Mahesvara 
(Siva) in various stages. (Dr. Har Dayal : The Bodhisattva Doctrine , p. 284). 
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A Note on Rana Mokal’s Plate 
V # S. 1482 (1425 A.D. )* 

The plate under review was first noticed by me in its transcribed 
form. This first introduction naturally gave rise to a curiosity in 
my mind to compare the transcribed text with the text embodied in 
the original. Fortunately Sri Bhanwar Lai, 1 Chief mason of the state 
came to my help in offering me an opportunity to examine and compare 
the copy with the original in his presence, which he had inherited from 
his ancestors. 

It consists of a single sheet measuring about io" x 8" which appears 
to have been given the required shape and size by constant hammering 
of lumps of copper. Its weight is in no way less than i l /i seer approxi- 
mately. The obverse side of the plate only has been used for writing, the 
reverse one being left blank. The letters of the text arc well and deeply 
cut by its engraver. The size of letters is uniform throughout excepting 
in case of a few lines in the latter part of the text, where’ they are a bit 
smaller. The reason of reducing the size and space seems to be the 
desire of the engraver of accommodating the whole text on one side 
of the plate. However, the engraving of letters is so achieved that 
it is fairly legible. It is in a well preserved state. 

It is written in a Nagari script of Mahajani character, the mode 
of writing in which nearly all deeds of the state were issued during 
the 14th and subsequent centuries. 

The language is Mewari 2 or the local dialect. The text of the 
plate is in prose excepting the imprecatory verse in the end. 

It is on the whole free from gross errors, though spelling mistakes, 
which are so common with the Mahajani mode of writing* occur at 
every step. As for example the words like ‘Sutradhar’, ‘Kaput’, ‘Saputa’ 

* Rana Mokal was the ruler of Mewar (Raja than) from 1421 to 1433 A.D. 

1 He is the direct descendant of the original donee. 

2 An exclusive use of Mewari for grants begins from the 15th century' 
Vikrama Era. Up to Hamir’s time 1383-1421 V.S. Sanskrit was freely 
used for the purpose, as evidenced by copies of two copper plate grants of 
his time, noticed by Dr. Ojha in an old file (URL, vol. I, p. 266). 
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arc written with short V instead of long ‘u*. In ‘Nahin’ ‘Men’ 
etc. ‘anuswar’ is conspicuous by its absence. The sign of viram is not 
used at th? end of die sentence excepting in case of few phrases. 

As regards orthography the following points need to be noted, 
y’ is denoted by double *y\ ‘d’ resembles ‘u’ to a great extent, ‘ca’ 

and v , c and n , m and bh’ etc., are similar in appearance, kha’ 
and ‘s’ are both represented by the same Murdhanya s.’ 

I propose here to give a brief survey of the contents as preserved 
in eighteen lines of the main tvxt of the plate as follows : 

The contents begin after the auspicious address 3 4 Sri Ramo jayati’ — 
Victory to Rama, on the top. An obeisance is paid to Ganesa in 
a small phrase, inscribed on the left corner of the plate, viz., ‘Sri Ganesa 
prasadat’ — ‘By favour of Ganesa.’ The right corner of the plate bears, 
similarly, propitious phrase ‘Sri Ekalinga prasadat’ — ‘By favour of 
Ekalinga’, the guardian deity of the ruling dynasty of Udaipur. 

Then follows the incised seal of ‘Bhala— the lance. It is an im- 
portant fact to note that the lance mark on the upper portion of the 
plate appears to have commenced from about the concluding years of the 
reigning period of Lakha, (1439-1477=1382-1420 A.D.) the father of 
Mokal (V. S. 1477-1490=1420-1433 A.D.) Lakha accorded to Cunda 
the privilege of superadding to the autograph of the prince his own lance 
in recognition of his noble sacrifice’ that he had shown in renouncing 
his claims to the throne of Mewar in favour of his brother, Mokal, 
born of Hamsabai, wife of Lakha, who was formerly offered to Cunda 
by Ranmall 1 . Accordingly Cunda and lus successors continued 
the practice of incising the mark of the lance on all state docu- 
ments till the reigning period of Ari Singh II V.S. 1745-1767, who 
authorised sahivalas — the royal draftsman ( URL , footnote no. 2, page 
266) to execute it for Cunda ’s hous?. Thus this plate is one of 
the earliest of the examples which explain the creation of new prece- 
dent for marking the state papers. 

Then comsfs Sahi — approval. This is also another practice which 
belongs to this age. The older practice of putting the full signature 
of the royal donor on documents stating ‘svahasto mama’ seems to have 

3 In all documents obeisance is first pa : d to Rama due to the sense of 
reverence that Guhilots owe to Him a; the first progenitor of the dynasty. 

4 Ojha, vol. I, vol. URL, 266, Tod: AAR .> vol, I, pp. 323-324. 
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gone out of use about the beginning of the 12th century and in place 
of that, sign-manual of prince was represented by a small spear-head 
at the extreme end of the plate probably made out in his own hand*\ 
However, putting some specific sign either of spear or river continued 
optionally up to the 16th century (Vikrama era) as evidenced by copper 
plates of Rana Kumbha and Udai Singh 5 6 . About the age of Mokal 
putting ‘Sahi’ by Sahivala came into vogue, though sometimes in the 
earlier part of its growth this system remained optional. 7 Nandi 
Village plate of V. S. 1494 does not bear ‘Sahi’. This plate under 
review, therefore, stands as a landmark in the study of the evolution 
of the marks of both ‘Bhala’ and ‘Sahi’. 

Now begins the main body of the text which contains valuable his- 
torical information. The donor was Mokal, father of Rana Kumbha, 
the celebrated hero of the line of Guhilot. The donee was Mandan, 
the famous architect and writer who flourished during the reigning 
period of Mokal and Kumbha. The deed further informs us that Rana 
Mokal invited and procured with great difficulty Mandan a native 
of Gujarat, as he was in need of an expert on the study of architecture. 
His presence in Mewar is not free from significance. In the first place it 
shows the opening of the period of architectural glory in Mewar and in 
the second place it explains the influence of Gujarat School of architecture 
on the local art. .Mokal who was interested in the works of construc- 
tion preserved the Samidhesvar temple, a fine monument of Calukya 
art at Citor through repairs conducted under the supervision of Mandan. 
Baghela tank was also constructed during the same period under his able 
guidance. The four-walls of Ekalinga’s temple were finalised under his 
supervision. His services were best utilized during the reigning period 
of Kumbha who was a magnificent builder. Mandan helped in the 
erection of Vijaya Stambha the tower of victory which is a symbolic 
monument of elegance and classical taste of the period. Something like 
thirty two forts, of which Kumbhalgarh is one, were constructed under 
his supervision by his master’s order. Several temples of which Kumbha 

5 Kadmal plate V.S. 1140. Nagarl Pracdrini Patrika , vol 1 , p. 451. 

6 Old Deposit Records, Udaipur. 

7 Dr. Ojha is not correct in stating in his URL , vol. 1 , p. 266, note 2 
that inching of ‘Sahi’ originated from Kumbha’s reign (V.S. 1490-1525) because 
this plate under review (Mokal ’$ plate) bears the mark of 'Sahi 4 * 
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Syam at Citor is significant were constructed under his guidance. It 
was Mandan who laid out the pathway to the fort of Citor and helped 
in getting repaired several public places at Citor and Kumbhalgarh. 8 
In all the monuments referred to above we find that structural ideas and 
symbolism are nearly always essentially Mewari while decorative 
suggestions, elegance and picturing of life is Gujarati. 

The plate further records that the Rana awarded Mandan the' liberal 
grant of village Gundali 0 , in the Pargana of Kelwara. The? use of 
the word ‘pargana’ which is noticed in this plate explains the fact that 
near about this period Mcwar adopted ‘pargana’ as one of the units of 
administration. Because early inscriptions show that village was only 
the unit after ‘desa’, it is clear that the regular Muslim invasions of 
Alauddin Khilji, Muhammed Tughlacj, Dilawar Khan of Gujarat, Firoz 
Khan of Nagor etc. 10 left important mark like this on the adminis- 
trative system of Mcwar. 

The plate then records other favours granted by the Rana to Man- 
dan, one is Rs. 30 per month from Tax collecting station 11 and other is 
supply of full foodstuff from the portal of harem 12 . This fact eluci- 
dates the main source of income which the State derived from the collec- 
tion of taxes and further explains that portal of harem was associated 
with important items of expenditure. 

Then the donee was also authorised to appropriate his share of in- 
come on the occasion of several religious and ceremonial rites observed 
at the time of the construction of altar, temple, tank, wells, palaces etc. 
The list of these activities furnished by the plate points to the archi- 
tectural and religious activities of the ruler concerned. 

Then the donor points to his successor the course of ‘mahasati’ that 
they may incur if they would attempt to dispossess the donee or 

8 Family records of S:i Blianwarlal and Kumbhalgarh inscription. 

9 In V.S. 1917 Rana Swaroop Singh observing some irregularity con- 
fiscated the Jagir of this village from Chen Ram the descendant of Mandan 
which is clear from a Patta in possession of Sri Bhanwarlal. 

10 Elliot & Dowson : History of India , vol. 3, pp. 76-77. 

Firishta: (Briggs) vol. I, pp. 353-54. 

Bhavnagar Inscription p. 1 19. 

Chi tor Ins. of V.S. 1485. 

.. h Ekaliriga In*, of V.S. 1545. 

n Text ‘Denicabutra*. 12 ‘Zanani Dodi’ as mentioned in the plate. 


IHQ., JUNE, 1954 
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his followers, however incapable they may be, from the privileges speci- 
fied in the charter. 

The grant was issued by the order of the Rana and his order was 
conveyed to the scribe, Pancoli Catra Bhuj, through Pancoli Laksman 
Singh Goravat. 

The line’s 16-17 embody the commonly quoted imprecatory verse 
prescribing eternal misery of falling to the life of earth-worm for those 
who confiscate the land given by him or any other person. 

The last line covers the year of the grant given in numerical symbols 
— V.S. 1482 corresponding to A.D. 1425. The actual day and date 
is Wednesday the 2nd half of the bright half of Sravana. 

Following is the full text of the plate — 

I) II II tfttnBfan 

- — i 

(I- 0 n 3§;r*i7ir 5ft tfWtasrsff sn^ii* §331* 

(!• 2 ) 333 fawn® 33*13 «ft fsrtTt tij 4 * 3 r*d 

(1. 3) 3t37 3171 3*13> «PBt §331* ft Tft 3ltg *3t 33*1 3 

(1. 4) f313t 7ft3 St73§ ?t 7H3T314 714 ft ft 3>ft 

(1, 5) 7*73 

(1.6) 

( 1 . 7 ) *tw i s' 4 T 5 ft and fitsi* «ft a# teat 7 

(1. 8 ) 4t7t 7t31 *ft 313 1 33 50 } °J 5T5R^ 7t#t *ft 7*3t4 ft 
(1. 9 ) 7T7t 1 

(1. 10) ^7*t 7133t cT^T7 it*T *t31?3 % sift ft ft*T 7? 7 34T 
(1. 1 1) if 337 ^ft ft 7r*f 755ft ft %7 ?ftf73 7*71 Till 

(1. 12) 3317ft staff 3*Rr3 3rd 371 7*ftft at 3151 
(i, 13) 7*lft 337 7133 75713131 7t 37 ’ftsfrft ^ 3113ft 3*314 
(1. 14) ft 7if71 Ttt 31* r 33ft 331^71 »4tl?l 
(1. 15) 333ft 737J I, 5% Ttga 33f^ 77t3t a^Ulfa? 

(1. 16 ) 31*173 37431 7*431 71 ^ ?*f ?3 7 §? 7 *T 3 fe 77 3f 
(!• 17 ) 51!7}t f7Sl c 3f 313^ 753t at731 77t5lt 443^ 

(1, 18) 3t4T3t3 3*73 *!*<?* *r 77 3175J 94 4 


G. N. Sharma 



Two Jain Inscriptions in the Lucknow Museum 


Recently I had an occasion to examine the impressions of some stone 
inscriptions preserved in the U.P. State Museum, Lucknow, which are 
lying in the office of the Government Epigraphist for India at Ootaca- 
mund. These epigraphs were examined and copied by Dr. N. P. 
Chakravarti nearly two decades ago and were noticed by the 
same scholar in the Annual Report of the Archeological Survey 
of India, 1936-37, pp. 92L On an examination of the impressions it 
was found that Chakravarti’s interpretation of at least two of the ins-, 

criptions suffers from certain inaccuracies. I am therefore placing my 

views on the reading and interpretation of these two inscriptions be- 
fore scholars for their consideration, 

A. Darbat Santinatha Image Inscription of the time .of Candella 
Klrttivarman VS. 1132 , 

Chakravarti’s description of this record runs as follows : — 

“| It] is found on a marble frieze containing a sitting lion on each 
side. Apparently the statue once set up on it has now disappeared. 

The whole record is in three parts. The one to the left records that 

the image of Samti ( natha] was caused to be made by the merchants 
Pahila and Jlju, that in the middle mentions Panditacarya Vasavacandra 
and the inscription on the right says that the image was set up by 
Klrttidhara in Samvat 1132 in the reign of the illustrious Vijayapala. 
This ruler is most probably to be identified with the father of Vikramasimha 
of the Dubkund branch of the Kacchapaghata family for whom we 
have a record of V. 1145. The Vijayadhiraja of the Bayana Jaina ins- 
cription of V. 1100 has been identified with this Vijayapala. But if he 
is a prince of the Surasena family whose inscriptions have been found 
in Bharatpur State, as he seems to be, then the present inscription would 
be the only record so far known of the Kacchapaghata Vijayapala/* 
While offering the above suggestion, Chakravarti does not appear to 
have taken note of the findspot of the inscription. I learn from the 
Curator of the Lucknow Museum that the inscribed stone (No. G. 308) 
was found in the village of Darbat near Mahoba in the Hamirpur Dis- 
trict, U.P, It was presented to the Museum -on September 21, 1935* 
by the Commissioner of the Jhansi Division. About the time of the 
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inscription, viz S.V. 1132 (A.D. 1075) it was the Gandellas who held 
sway over the Jhansi-Hamirpur region, with Mahoba as one o£ the well- 
known strongholds. It is therefore highly improbable that the rule of a 
Kacchapaghata chief of the Gwalior region was acknowledged in the 
district round Mahoba about A.D. 1075. Moreover the third section 
of the inscription does not actually speak of “the reign of the illustrious 
Vijayapala” in V.S. 1132 nor of the image being “set up by Klrttidhara.” 
It really refers to “the reign of the illustrious Klrttivarman, son of Vijaya- 
pala” and to the setting up of “the image belonging to a group of 
hereditary ministers’* of the king. There can be no doubt that king 
Klrttivarman, son of Vijayapala, is the wellknown Candella monarch 
flourishing in the second half of the eleventh century. The only epi- 
graphs of Candella Klrttivarman, son of king Vijayapala, so far known, 
are the Deogarh rock inscription (Ind. Ant., Vol. XVIII, pp. 237-39) of 
V.S. 1154 (A.D. 1098) and the Kalanjar inscription of V.S. 1147 (1090 
A.D.), noticed by Chakravarti (op. cit ., p. 93), although the fact (c£. Ray, 
DHN 1 ., pp. 698 ff.) that he vanquished the Kalacuri king Kama (circa 
A.D. 1 041-71) suggests that his accession took place before 1071 A.D. 
long before the dates of these records. The Darbat inscription under 
discussion, bearing the date V. S. 1132 (A. D. 1075) which is twenty- 
two years earlier than the date of the Deogarh epigraph, no doubt, 
goes in favour of the suggestion referred to above. 

The three sections of the inscription, i.e. the left, middle and right 
portions, are each written in two lines. We shall refer to them as A, 
B and C Sections. A begins with the symbol for Siddham which is 
followed by a verse in the Anustubh metre. The stanza means to say 
that an image (rupa) of Sariiti (i.e. the Jain Tlrthankara Santinatha) was 
caused to be made by the Sresthins Pahila and Jlju out of their devotion 
to the deity. The image is described as ‘causing prosperity* (sreyaskard) 
and the deity as one who has been eulogised by Vasavcndu apparently 
meaning the Jain teacher Vasavacandra who is mentioned in Section B 
and was very probably the preceptor of Pahila and Jlju. It is possible 
to think that this Jain teacher was responsible for the composition of the 
record. Section B, which is in prose, says : ft Panditdcdrya srl-Vasava- 
candra bows down to the Jina (i.e. the image of Santinatha).” Section C 
contains a second stanza in the Anustubh metre, which is followed 
hy the date pf the record, viz. V. S. 1132. This verse means to say 
that in the kingdom or during the sovereignty of the illustrious 
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Kirttivarman, son of Vijayapala, the image (i.e. the image of Santi- 
natha) belonging to the king’s kul-amatya-vrnda (i.e. a group of here- 
ditary ministers) was installed. There is little doubt that the Jain Sres thins, 
viz. Pahila and Jtju, who caused the image to be made, were ministers 
of the Candella king Klrttivarman. The inscription therefore not only 
offers an important date but discloses the names of two of the here- 
ditary Jain officers of the Candella king. Of the two officers, Pahila 
may be identical with Pahilla of the Grahapati family, who was the 
son of Sresthin Dedu, the father of Sadhu Salhe and the grandfather 
of Mahagana and others and is known from the Khajuraho Jain image 
inscription (Ep. Ind ., vol. I, p. 151) of V. S, 1215 (A. D. 1158). 

TEXT 1 

[A] 1 Siddham 2 Ru(Ru)pam sre(sre)yaskaram Sam(Sam)ter = 

vVasavendu-krta-stuti(teh) | sre(sre)sthi-Pahi- 

2 la-Jijubhyam bhakty = edaih karitarii bhuvi || 

[B] 1 Panditacarya-srl-Vasava- 

2 camdrah pranamati Jinam(nam) || 

[C] 1 Sunor = vVijayapalasya rajye srl-Klrttivarmanah j tat- 

kubamatya- 

2 vrmdasya pratima sampratisti(sthi)ta j| Samvat 1132 

if o II II 

B. Unao Suvratandtha Image Inscription of the time of 
Gdhadavdla Govindacandra VS. 1210 

The Curator of the Lucknow Museum kindly informed me that 
this image (No. J. 884] was found in course of the construction of a 
road in the old Fort Mound at Unao which lies on the road' between 
Kawnpur and Lucknow, nine miles to the north-east of the former and 
forty-three miles to the south-west of the laaer. It is stated to have 
been sent to the Museum by the District Magistrate of Unao in 1891-92. 
The Curator also informed me that the inscription is referred to in the 
N,W.P. and Oudh Provincial Museum Minutes , vol. IV, Plate 57, 
Appendix A, although the book unfortunately was not available to me. 

Chakravarti describes the inscription in the following words: “The 

1 From impressions. 

Exp/cs^ed by symbol. 


2 
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second record containing the name of a ruling prince is found on the 
pedestal of an image of Sumatinatha, the 20th Tlrthankara. It is 
dated Samvat 1210 Jyestha-sudi 3 in the reign of the illustrious Govin- 
dacandradeva (of the Gahadavala dynasty of Kanauj) and records the 
establishment of the image by Durlabhacamdra, the son of Sadhu Sona 
of the Vastavya family, and by Sadhu Jalhala” ( loc . cit.\ In this 
description I find a few minor inaccuracies. In the first place, the 
Jain Tlrthankara represented by the image is Suvratanatha whose symbol 
is a tortoise and not Sumatinatha whose symbol is a curlew or a red 
goose (cf. Bhattacharya, fain Iconography , pp. 57 ff., 78 ff.). The 
tortoise symbol on the pedestal is clear on the impression of the ins- 
cription between its two sections which may be marked A and B for 
the sake of convenience. Secondly, the image seems to have been 
set up by Sadhu Jalhala(na) who was apparently the son of Sadhu Sona. 

I am inclined to take the name of the person responsible for the in- 
stallation of the image 1 as Jalhana not only because this is a familiar 
name (which Jalhala is not) but also because the inscription does not 
make any difference between the forms of n and /. Thirdly, it is not 
clear that Sadhu Sona belonged to a Vastavya family. The passage, 
occurring in his description, is Uvama-vastavy-anvaye . I learn from 
Dr. Satya Prakash Srivastava that there is no community of the Vastavyas 
called Uvama. He therefore thinks that the family to which Sadhu 
Sona belonged hailed from a locality called Uvama. If this suggestion 
is acceptable, Sadhu Sona may not have belonged to a Vastavya family. 
It is again doubtful if Sadhu (i.e. a merchant) would be a suitable desig- 
nation of the members of a Vastavya Kayastha family. 

The corrupt passage in which Chakravati finds the name of Durla- 
bhacariidra in line 3 of the inscription runs as follows: sadhu sri-Sona 
tatsu(at*‘\ dbarmmabhuruirla{ or rna)vard[\dh]amikapaypda sfidhu-Jdl- 
hala(nd). It will be seen that the word Sadhu is conspicuous by its 
absence before what looks like irla(ot rna)vard\dh\a and has been taken 
to indicate the personal name Durlabhacandra. It appears to me 
that whatever be the intended reading of the passage between the men- 
tion of Sadhu Sona and Sadhu Jalhana, it stands for an epithet of the 
following name of Jalhana. One has to notice that several high-soun- 
ding epithets have been used by the author of the record in the descrip- 
tion of Sadhu Sona as well. Thus he is said to have been aneka-gula - 
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(naygal-dfa-aHarrikrtd-vigraha, caturve(rvi)dha~ddn'aika~niratd and citta m 
mithydtva-kufnbhi-kumbh-otpdtana-karnthirava . The three epithets 
quoted above say respectively that Sadhu Sona had his body adorned 
with a multitude of various qualities, that he was solely engaged in the 
four kinds of charity (i.e. those styled nitya , naimittike , kdmya and 
vimala) and that he was a lion in tearing out the frontal globe of the 
elephant that is the untruth in thought. These bombasts in the des- 
cription of the father lead me to think that the intended reading for rhe 
passage dharmmabhuruirla{ot rna)vard\dh]anaikapayoda may be 
dharma-bhuruhanafn varddhanaaika-payodah. What the author means 
to say seems to be that Sadhu Jalhana, son of Sadhu Sona, was the 
unique cloud that watered and nourished the trees which were the acts 
of righteousness. 

The concluding part of the inscription in line 3 reads tanakarh Jina - 
v\imvya\ pratisthapitadili. In correct Sanskrit, it would be svakiyarn 
Jina-bimbam pratisthdpitam = m. But in that case wc should have 
Sadhu-Jdlhanena instead of Sadbu-JMhana(h *) which* as it is, would 
require svakiyarn Jina-bimbam pratisthdpayat — iti. 

No special value attaches to the date of the inscription, viz. V.S. 
1210 (A.D. 1153), as we have epigraphic records (cf. Bhandarkar’s List, 
p. 386) of the Gahadavala king Govindacandra with dates ranging from 
V.S. 1171 (A.D. 1 1 14) to V.S. 1211 (A.D. 1154). 

Wc have said above that Uvama mentioned in the inscription may 
have been the name of a locality; but we cannot suggest any satisfactory 
identification of the place. Can it be Unao itself? 

TEXT 1 

1 [A] Siddham 2 3 Sam vatu'* 1210 Jyestha-sudi 3 srimad-Govimda- 
[ B ] camdratc(dc)va-rajye Uvama-vastavy-anvaye aneka-gula(na)- 

ga ~ 

2 [A J la(n a)lamkrta-vigraha(li # ) ca t u r ve( r v i dh a-d a n a i ka- 
[BJ nirata(h*) cittamithyatva-kumbhi-kumbh-otpatana- 

knmfbTm- 

1 From impressions. 

2 Expressed by symbol. 

3 Read Samvat. 
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Two fain Inscriptions in the Lucknow Museum 

3 [A] va(h*) Sadhu-Sona(h*) tat-su(tah*) dharnima-bhuruirla- 4 5 6 

vard [dh] a- 

[B] n aika-payoda(h # ) Sadhu-Jalhala(nah) tanakam* 

Jina-v [imvya] pratisthapitad = iti 7 1| 

D. C. SlRKAR 


4 The aksara rla can also be read as rna. The reading intended may be 
bhuruhanam . 

5 This seems to be the Sankritised form of a word of a local dialect. Or 
was the intended reading Jalhanab tena sri-Jinabimbam pn%tisthapitam—iti? 

6 Read bimbath. 

7 Read pratisthapayat = Uu 



A note on %% 

(Khajuraho Inscription of V.S. ioii ). 1 

The inscriptions of the Kalacuris and the Candcllas throw light 
on their mutual relations at different stages of their history. In the 
Khajuraho inscription of Candella Yasovarman dated V.S. ioii men- 
tion is made of a severe defeat inflicted by him on the Kalacuris. Verse 
28 s of the inscription says that the Cedi king, whose forces were count- 
less, was conquered by Yasovarman (samkhye-samkhya-balam vyajestha 
gatabhiryas-Ce'dirajarii hathat). In another place of the same inscription 
also (vetse 23), where other expeditions of Yasovarman are mentioned, 
there is' an allusion to his victory over the Cedis. No doubt the 
same episode has thus been referred to in these different parts of the 
record. It is in verse 23 that the phrase ‘sldat savadya Cedih’ occurs 
in connection with the Candella expedition against the Cedis. The 
intrinsic significance of the term ‘savadya’, which means ‘one liable to 
condemnation’, as applied to the Cedi king, has not been explained 
in the inscription itself. But with the help of other contemporary 
inscriptions, which refer to the history of the Kalacuris, an attempt 
may be made to explain why this epithet has been used 111 a record 
of the victorious Candella ruler, Yasovarman against the defeated Cedi 
king. 

The attitude of the Candellas towards the Kalacuris in the time 
of Yasovarman, as shown by the use of this expression, was strikingly 
different from what it had been in the earlier period. It may be 
remembered that Yasovarman’s father, Harsa, along with three other 
rulers including Bhoja II of the Pratihara dynasty and Vallabharaju 
(i.e. Rastrakuta Krsna II), had been granted freedom from fear by the 
Kalacuri king Kokkalia (c. 875-925 A.D.)| as recorded in the Benares 
Grant of Kama. 

Bhoje Vallabharaje Sn-Harse Citrakuta-bhupale 
Samkaragane ca rajani yasyasid-abhayadah panih//v.7. , ’ i 

It seems that Kokkalia assured Harsa of his intention not to injure 
the interests of the Candellas and at the same time to secure indirectly 
protection for them by allying himself both with the Gurjara-Pratiharas 

1 Epigraphia lndica , vtol I, pp. 126, 132. 

2 lbid. t pp. 127, 13a. 3 Ibid., vol II, p. 306. 
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and the Rastrakutas, who had been bitterly opposed to each other for 
a long period. 

An additional indication of the friendly relations between the Kala- 
curis and the Candcllas during this time is furnished by the same 
record which refers to the marriage of Kokkalla with a Candella prin- 
cess, Natta or Nattakhyadevl. The Kalacuris appreciate this marriage 
as an ideal one like the celestial unions of SacT with Indra, Kamala 
with Upendra and Uma with Candramaull. 

Sacimivcndrah Kamalamupendro Nagendra kanyam-iva Caridra- 

maullh / 

Candella-vasa (vamsa) prabhava susila (susila) Nattakhyadevl sa 

tu parjjanaisit//v.8. i 

Although there is no reference to the early relations of the Can- 
dellas with the Kalacuris in the records of the former prior to the time 
of Yasovarman, it seems highly probable in view of the evidence of 
Kalacuri epigraphy, that such relations were quite friendly. But when 
in a record of Yasovarman’s reign the Kalacuiis are spoken of with 
evident contempt, as in the inscription already referred to, it definitely 
means that not only the Candellas were now hostile to the latter, but 
that there were some special reasons for their being provoked against 
the Kalacuris. 

The Candellas were no doubt emboldened to proceed against the 
Kalacuris during the time of Yasovarman, relying on their increased 
power due to their effective intervention in the affairs of Kanauj, which 
secured the accession of Ksitipala, 3 to their matrimonial alliance with 
the Cahamanas 0 , and to some conquests which must have already been 
achieved by the Candellas as the Khajuraho inscription mentions. 

The aggressive policy in this new situation can be well understood. 
But the question is: why did they use the term ‘savadya’ while men- 
tioning their enemy, the Kalacuris? 

The policy of friendship pursued by the Kalacuris, as shown 
in a verse of the Benares Grant, already alluded to, and in another 

4 Ibid. 

5 Punar-yena Sri Ksitipaladeva nrpatih simhasane stha(pitah) 1. 10. Kha- 
juraho Inscription No. 1. £/., vol. I, p. 122. 

6 Sonuruparh surupatigah Kancukakhy^m-akunthadhi'h/ 
savarnnarh-vidhinovaha Cahamana-kulotlbhav?ih//v. 21. EL, vol. I. p. 126, 
It refers to Hafsa’s marriage with Kancuka of Cahamana family. 
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verse in the Bilhari inscription 7 , was subsequently changed. They be- 
came more and more definitely attached to the Rastrakutas, thus ally- 
ing themselves with a power which had aggressive intentions in the 
north. 

There was a series of political marriages between the Rastrakutas and 
the Kalacuris: — 

(i) Krsna II married the younger sister of Sankuka (Sankaragana), 
a daughter of Kokkalla I R . 

(ii) Jagattungadeva, son of Krsna II, married LaksmI 9 and Govin- 
damba ,0 > both daughters of Sankaragana, son of Kokkalla. 

(iii) Indra III married Vljamba, granddaughter of Arjuna, another 
son of Kokkalla 11 . 

It will appear from the above that in every case the bride came 
from the Kalacun family. This may suggest admission of an inferior 
status by the Kalacuris in their relations with the Rastrakutas 12 . This 
policy of courting favour of the Rastrakutas could not have been liked 
by the North Indian power s. It was definitely against their interests, 
as strategically the Kalacuri dominion might be used as a spring-board 
of Rastrakuta attacks against them. They also lowered themselves 
in the estimation of those powers whose interests were linked up with 
the political fortunes of Northern India, particularly the Candcllas. 

The Rastrakuta invasions of the early 10th century A.D. dealt a 
severe blow to the Gurjara Pratihara power. In some of their cam- 
paigns the Rastrakutas seem to have received actual help from the 

1 

7 Jitvii krtsnam ycna prthvimapurvarii-k'irttistambha-dvandramaropyate sma/j 
Kaumbhodbhavyan-disyasau Krsnarajah Kauvcryanca srinidhir-Bhojade- 

vah//v. 17. EA.y vol. I. p. 256. 

8 Sri Haihayan.'rii kule Kokkallas-samabhucca tasya tanaya ya Sanku- 
kasyanujat/ tasyarii Krsna-nrpat tatah srita mahadevi padayam abhtit. Indian 
Antiquary , vol. XII, p. 265. An almost identical reference to Krsna’s marriage 
to a girl of the Cahamana dynasty Ibid I A., vol. XII, p. 250. 

9 Ccdisvara Samkaragana-duhitari Laksmyarii-tato-Jagattungat sunur-abhud, ... 
lA.y vol. XII. p. 265; a similar reference in p. 250. 

10 Cedyam-matula-Samkaragan-atmajayam abhuj-Jagattungat Sriman Amo- 
ghavarso Gobindambabhidhanaynrh...i, 20. 1 A vol XII, p. 265. 

11 LI. 21-22. lbid. y p. 265. 

12 Ref. ‘kanyopayanadana* in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudra- 
gupta ( Corpus Inscriptiormm Indicarum , vol. III. p. 8), meaning ‘presents of 
daughters’ to the suzerain ruler by vassal kings. 
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Kalacuris, who are mentioned in the Amoda Plate 13 , as having carried 
on plundcrous raids on a number of territories including that of the 
Gurjaras. 

The Candellas themselves could not but regard their attachment 
to the Rastrakutas as hostile to their own interest. The establishment 
of Rastrakuta authority in Kalahjar 1 *, however temporary it might be, 
was possibly facilitated by this alliance. The subsequent occupation 
of Kalahjar by Yasovarman 13 marked the turning point of the fortunes 
of the family. If Kalanjar was conquered from the Rastrakutas, the 
Candellas must have regarded them as their enemy. Association with 
their enemy on the part of the Kalacuris must have caused irritation 
to the Candellas particularly, because the Kalacuris, compared with 
the Rastrakutas, were a weaker power, and as such might have appeared 
as depending on the patronage of the Rastrakutas 10 . In the cir- 
cumstances it was quite natural for the Candellas to have described 
the Kalacuris as ‘savadya*. 

Sisir Kumar Mitra 


13 E!. t vol. XIX, pp. 75, 78. 

14 Karhad Plates of Krsna III. EI. f vol. IV, pp. 284, 28)9. 

Yasya paruscksitakhila daksina-dig-durgga vijayamakarnya/, 
galita Gurjjara-hrdayat-Kalanjara-Citrakut-asri/ /v. 30 

15 £/., vol. I, PP* 127-8, 133. Jagraha kridaya. Kalanjaradrim/v. 31. 

16 A similar attitude was expressed by Nagabhata II against Cakrayudha for 
his ‘lowly demeanour* in acting as a protege, of the Pala king, Dharmapala. 

‘Jitva parasrayakrta-sphuta-nicabhavah’. . v. 9. Sagartal (Gwalior) Inscrip- 
tion of Bhoja. £/., vol. XVIII, p. 99. 



New Light on the Early Rasfrakuta House 

The aim of this note is to give publicity to the discovery of a 
new Rastrakuta record, which throws welcome light on the early 
history of the house. It was found at Indragarh, the ancient site of 
the town of Bhanpura in Madhya Bharat, which is about 13 miles 
south-west of the Station of Jhalawar Road, between Ratlatn and 
Kotah, on the main line of the Western Railway. The site, which 
lies about two miles north-east of Bhanpura and close to the foot of 
an extensive table-land called Pathar in the Vindhya hills, is rich in 
archaeological remains, like sculptures and vestiges of old habitations 
and fortification walls. It shows ample signs of having been at one 
time a thickly populated locality; and the adjacent table-land too is 
not only picturesque but also thickly studded with numerous ancient 
remains discovered at the localities of Navlt, Kethuit, Taksakeshwar, 
Hihglajgarh, Chainpur and many others. 

The present record, which is engraved on stone and consists of 18 
lines of writing, each of which measures 2' 5.5" long except the last 
one which measures only 2' 5" long, is of great importance in reveal- 
ing the early history of the main Rastrakuta house. It was discovered 
by Shri Vimal Kumar Chord ia, M. L. A , Madhya Bharat, who sent 
an ink-impression of it to Dr. Bool Chand, Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of the same State in the Education Department, through whose 
kindness I was able to obtain it for my study. The impression was too 
indistinct and faint to allow complete restoration of some of the portions; 
but fortunately I was able to make out the historical portion, which 
enabled me to publish a preliminary notice of the record, which is done 
here. It will be edited in due course when a fresh impression is available. 

The inscription records the construction of a temple of Sambhu 
by a sage during the reign of Nanna of the Rastrakuta house, in the 
Malava Saihvat 767, which is equivalent to 711-2 A.D. Here it is 
interesting to note that the record was composed by a resident of 
Gaudadesa, whose name is unfortunately lost but whose father’s name 
is mentioned as Sankara. 

The relevant portion of the record, which alone we are to consider 
here, runs as follows 1 : — 

anfa I 

1 JVith the changes of matras> anusvaras etc. as required in reproducing them. 
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TOTO*rf*r% 31% 3qkrt *RmH& I 
^rrePTRf sfcsnot sfaraiciFnn I) 

f n SfrTgrrf f&rsp* ii 

The pedigree o£ our Nanna, in whose rc : gn the temple was 
constructed, is not mentioned in the record, but since he is stated to 
have belonged to the Rastrakuta lineage, it is possible to identify him 
with the ruler of the same name who issued the Tivarkhed and the 
Multal plates, according to which his father, grandfather and great- 
grandfather were Svamikaraja, Govindaraja and Durgaraja respectively 2 3 . 
But the dates of these plates are far removed in time, that of the 
former being Saka 553 or 631-2 A. D., and that of the latter being 
Saka 631 or 709-10 A. D.; and this would lead us to assume that 
Nannaraja had a long reign of at least 78 years. Noticing that the 
Tiverkhed plates are full of inaccuracies, D. R. Bhandarkar has 
suggested that 553 was possibly a mistake for 653, and if we take 
the latter to be correct, this would shorten the reign of the prince to 
a reasonable period of 22 years*. But on the other hand, Dr. A. S. 
Altekar is inclined to hold that the year of the Multal plates may not 
be genuine 4 . The present record, which was composed only two 
years later than the Multal plates, however, goes to support 
Bhandarkar's suggestion, showing that Nannaraja was living in 71 1-2 
A. D. Thus in view of this new finding, the whole chronology of 
the earlier members of the Rastrakuta house, as proposed for the 
first time by Dr. Altekar, 5 deserves to be reconsidered. 

Another important point revealed by the present record is with 
reference to the extent of the dominions of Nannaraja. We know 
him ruling somewhere in Berar, probably with his capital at Elichpur, 6 
which is not far from Tiverkhed and Multal, the find-spots of his 
plate-inscriptions. The present record, however, supplements our 

2 £/., XI, pp. 276 ff. and l.A. t XVIII, pp. 230 ff. respectively. 

3 See his List of Inscriptions of N. Ind , appx. to El. t XX, p. 145, n. 1. 

4 RastrakHtas and Their Times, p. 7. 

5 Ibid., p. 10. 

6 Ihid.t p. 9. 
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knowledge by showing that the territory around Bhanpura, which is 
about 250 miles north by west from Elichpur, was also included in 
his dominions, which does not seem to be impossible, considering 
that he was the first member of the house to win the fahcamahdsab - 
das 7 . But while extending his sway in that direction he must 
naturally have come in contact with the contemporary Rastrakuta 
prince who was then ruling in the Mhow-Hoshangabad district with 
his capital at Manpur, which lies about half way between Elichpur 
and Bhanpura. The existence of this prince is revealed by an undated 
grant, which, on palaeographic grounds has been assigned to the 
seventh century A. D.; and examining all circumstantial evidences, 
Dr. Altekar has concluded that the house to which he belonged may 
have been connected by blood-relationship with that of the main 
Rastrakuta house in which Dantidurga was born 8 . But even 
assuming that the two houses were thus connected, it is natural that 
Abhimanyu of the Manpur house, who is presumed to be a contem- 
porary of Nannaraja and whose kingdom lay to his immediate north, 9 
would not have allowed the latter to extend his territories to the 
immediate north of his own. We are thus forced to presume that 
either the Manpur house of the Rastrakutas may have naturally come 
to an end some time before the present record was engraved, or it 
may have been completely overthrown by Nannaraja, who had 
extended his sway still further to the north and at least up to the 
tract around Bhanpura where the present inscription has been found* 

H. V. Trivedi 


1 

8 


9 


As he claims in the Tiverkhed record. 
Rastrakutas and Their Times , p. 6. 
Ibid, 



Varsakriyakaumudi and Ka$irama 

Varsakriyakaumudi is a Smrti digest by Govindananda (16th 
century) which deals with feasts and festivities performed on particular 
days of the year 1 . There arc references to, and quotations from, it 
made by Kaslrama in his commentary on the T ithitattva of Ragliu- 
nandana, a work which also treats of the same subject as the Varsa 0 . 
These are indications of the position occupied by the work in 
the estimation of the successors of Govindananda. This work 
published more than half a century back, like many other works of 
the type, has not so far been subjected to a thorough critical and 
analytic study, though it contains valuable material for the recons- 
truction of the social and cultural history of Bengal. 

The work is divided into several sections and sub-sections. Only 
a few of these have introductory or concluding verses (e.g., t£$T^STt- 
— p. 4 2, p. 90, — p. 204, p. 

204, — p. 365, 449) while most of the other sections have 

introductory remarks justifying their inclusion in the book. The last 
section called Praklrnaka has nothing of the sort. And it has little 
Connection with the subject-matter proper of the work. It may not 
unlikely be spurious. 

The bold and critical attitude of the work deserves special 
mention. It refuses to accept every statement attributed to a Purana 
or Dharmasastra work as genuine and every custom as sanctioned by 
the Sastras. He declares as spurious citations found in earlier works 
like Kalaviveka 2 . 

Even if some citations which appear to be spurious are accepted 
as genuine he is ready with his interpretations for them 3 . 

Occasionally he justifies some doubtful citations on the ground 

1 Vide Vt'svavidyasamgYdhd (Visvabharati publication). 

2 CraW* fafeef p. 60 • 

^rifa-p. 62 ; p. 73 ; 

— p, 371 ; 

p. 374* 

— p. 52 ; sfa wwt— p. 62 • ^Rrsrnr- 

^ TO - WT* 309 ; 

*n%5- — p* 371 ; wjyr&sfa I 
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that they are referred to by many authors or are traced in their 
alleged sources 4 . 

As regards the vratas and worship of different deities he declares 
some as local customs and some as unauthoritative having no Sastric 
sanction 5 . 

It is interesting to note that it has not dealt with a number of 
rites as they involve a good deal of complications or entail enormous 
expenditure 6 . Still it is not in favour of the moderners who would 
go against old practices 7 . 

Kaslrama Vacaspati, the well-known commentator, who commented 
on the works of Raghunandana, refers to, and quotes from, the Varsa - 
kriyakaumudt either by name or by not mentioning the name. 
Occasionally he mentions the name Kaumudi . Of quotations with this 
name, reference may be made to the following 8 : — 

A summary of the procedure of pujd on the occasion of 
the RamanavamI ( Varsa ° , p. 52 6f — Kasi* f p. 278). 

A few lines from the JanmastamI (Varsa ° , p. 301 — Kdst, 
p. 207, 213). 

Two interpretations in connection with mdghasaptamt 
( Varsa ° , p. 499 — Kdst. f p. 183; V drsa° , p. 300 — Kdst , p. 194). 

In quotations without the name of the text reference is made to 

4 * p. 

wra;— p. 61 ; sr^rr *q<isn> 

— p. 231. 

5 sqr?qT q%qR* 

— p. 373 ; warwrra — p. 498 ; 

TOT 5ffam*T * 

499. Compare also the remark on Laksmivrata at p. 319. 

6. *5***raT*»?4T*i *13?:— p. 

1 17 , sru sf?r»mr *gsfli>4fir?g- 

^3** — p. 482. 

7. saftfsi^rteef ’nw4si54r*Rmi^Rg^rf«?3ft^?iTfli3^r- 

«Rt 3>T*: — p. 486. 

8 References are to the edition of Nilakamal Vidyanidhi (Calcutta, 
1304 B.S.). 

IHQ., JUNE, 1954 
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the work as ‘another work’ 0 and to the author as the ‘old people’ 10 . 
There is a long quotation in the Ramanavami section (Varsa° # 
p. 523ft. — Kdsh, p. 273 ft.) which ends with the note ‘they say’ 

( ). 

Of particular interest are the quotations without any remark 
or acknowledgment of any type amounting to plagiarism. It is 
noticed that almost the entire section dealing with general rites 
on particular tithis (Varsa° , p. 28$.) is quoted by Kaslrama in this 
manner. His commentary on different portions of the Tithitattva 
dealing with different tithis is prefaced by insertions of identical 
portions from the V arsakriyakaumudi , with minor omissions here 
and there 11 . 

An excuse is offered for a long omission from the caturtbi 
portion 12 . The insertions are usually introduced by expressions like 
5RT srRrrgs^r’ mutatis mutandis and in the portion on Saptami 

it is concluded by the statement 3!?^ (we proceed to the 

topic proper). It is difficult to account for this unusual silence of 
Kaslrama with regard to the source of these quotations from a work 
which he refers to in different places of his work. 13 

Chintaharan Ciiakravarti 


9 sm S-srreTCR (KSsuv- 165 —Varsa\ p. 295ft'.). 

10 A portion of the Durgapiija, section is quoted (Kasi., 325L — Varsa ° 9 

p. 368L) with the remark Portions of the Dasahara section (Varsa° 

p. 279 — Kast.y p. 280) are introduced with the words tjpqf qft 

and concluded with ffa I 

11 I could compare as far as the portion on das amt up to which the 
commentary goes in the edition consulted by me. 

12 g sroritorfiraT * fafacfH (p. 157). 

13 References to the V drsakriyak an mudi arc based on the Bibliotlicca 
Indica edition of the work. 
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Adyar Library Bulletin, vol. XVIII, pt. 1-2 

Louis Renou — The Dhvani in Sanskrit Poetics . According; to the 
theory of Dhvani, the essence of poetry is its suggestive import, 
A critical appreciation of the fundamentals of the theory is 
recorded in this account. 

P. K. Gode. — Rdmacandra Bhatta , a Protege of King Pahdrasimba- 
deva , son of King Virasimhadeva of Bundelkhanda , and bis 
Commentary on the Tenth Skandba of the Bhdgavata [composed 
in A.D . 1632). 

C. Kunhan Raja. — Old Persian Inscriptions . The language of the 
Old Persian inscriptions in cuneiform script is very analogous to 
Sanskrit in vocabulary and grammar. An inscription of Darius 
at Naqsh e Rustom, praising the king’s sense of justice and referr- 
ing to his various achievements, has been rendered here into 
English as well as into Sanskrit. 

N. Aiyaswami Sastki. — Some Abhidharma Problems . Important 
topics of the Abhidharma Philosophy of the Sarvastivada school 
of Buddhism are discussed under the following headings: Vedana, 
Samjna and Samskara; Order of Skanadhas; Skandha, Ayatana 
and Dhatu interpreted; Three Resisting Capacities, Pratigha; 
Bhuta, Bhautika, Citta and Caitasika; Rupadhatu bereft of odour, 
taste and consciousness. 

A, G. Krishna Warrier. — The Tripura Upanisad . The Sakta 
Upanisad of the Goddess Tripura has been translated into English 
with Notes based on the commentary of Sri Upanisad Brahma- 
yogin. 

Alain Danielou. — The Meaning of Ganapati . The word Gana 
denotes the Principle of Number, which is the basis underlying 
existence. Ganapati is the supreme ruler of all that exists. The 
tusk, trunk and every other peculiar limb of this Puranic Divinity 
have been given in the paper a symbolical interpretation. The 
story of Ganapati’s birth is reproduced here from the Brahmavai - 
vartapurdna . 
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Archiv Orientalni, vol. XXII (1954) 

A. Janacek. — The Voluntaristic Type of Yoga in Patanjalts Yoga • 
sutras . An analysis o£ the diverse contents of the Yogasutras 
points out in them tenets of several schools of Yoga. But certain 
items in the Sutras like the treatment of distractions of the mind 
(citta-viksepas) and the methods for their removal lay special 
emphasis on efforts that are ‘voluntaristic* rather than intellectual. 

Vincenc Porizka. — Notes on R. N. Vale's Theory of Verbal Com- 
position in Hindi , Bengali , Gujarati and Marathi . The theory is 
criticized with the conclusion that the chief modem NIA 
languages, Hindi, Bengali, Gujarati and Marathi, “do not favour 
forming verbal bases by composition'’. 

Journal of the Bihar Reserch Society, vol. XL, pt. I 

Yogendra Mishra. — Bihar in Agnipurana . A few chapters in the 
Agnipurana dealing with places of pilgrimage like Gaya and 
Rajagrha furnish materials for the cultural and geographical 
history of ancient Bihar. 

D. C. Sircar. — A Supplementary Note on the Barli Inscription . 
A fragmentary Brahmi inscription from Barli in Rajasthan was 
re-edited by the writer of the present Note in an earlier issue of 
the Journal. The epigraph was read as referring to a gift of 
eighty-four pillars for a building in a religious establishment. 
No line, it was asserted, has any mention of the name of the 
Jain Tirthamkara Mahavlra, nor the number 84 has anything to 
do with the Jain Nirvana era. It is now pointed out that a 
religious structure with 84 pillars is not uncommon in history. It 
is also suggested the number may have reference to a geographical 
unit of 84 villages of which the village of Barli formed a 
constituent. 

Stanislaw F. Michalski. — Zodiacal Light in the Rgveda . The 
god Savitr in the Rgveda is associated with the night. Depicted 
as heralding the dawn and sun-rise, the god represents the celes- 
tial phenomenon of the zodiacal light. 

Hari Kishore Prasad. — Pusyamitra Sunga and the Buddhists . in 
the absence of authentic historical materials indicating that the 
Sunga Pusyamitra was a persecutor of Buddhism, the dubious 
evidence found in the Divyavaddna , Manjusrimulakalpa and 
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Taranatha’s * History * proves little, specially because there is no 
certainty whether the anti-Buddhist ‘Pusyamitra’ referred to in 
those works really points to the Sunga ruler. 

Ram Sharan Sharma. — Caste and Marriage in Ancient India (C, 600 
B.C. — C. 500 B.C,). 

S. Narain. — The Role of Tirhoot in the Movement of 1857-59* 

Priyatosh BanerJee. — Some Observations on the Interpretation of the 
Pdninisutrd * Vdsudevdrjundbbydm van and the Antiquity of the 
Bhagavatas. A rule of Panini (iv, iii, 98), as interpreted by 
different grammarians from Patanjali onward, shows that Vasudeva 
had become an object of religious adoration before the time of 
Panini. So the Bhagavata school of the Vaisnavas cannot be 
later than the 6th century B.C. 

Journal of the Ganganatha Jha Research Institute, voL X, pts 1-4 

R. C. Hazra. — The Siva-dharma. The Sivadharma is a work in 
twelve chapters extolling the adoration Rudra-Siva in the form 
of Linga. This sectarian treatise said to have been composed 
between 200 and 500 A.C. attained in course of time the position 
of an Upapurana. The contents of the work have been described 
here and verses quoted from it in later works have been shown 
in the appendix. 

P. C. Sen Gupta. — Date of the Bhdrata Battle or Mahdbhdrata War — 
Rejoinder No. II. Arguments put forward in favour of the year 
1 432-3 1 B.C. as the date of the Bharata battle are further 
criticized in this Rejoinder, and reasons are advanced anew in 
support of the year 2449 B.C. as the date. 

Ram Shankar Bhattacharya. — Significance of the Examples in the 
Mahabhdsya . The later grammarians have ingeniously analysed 
the character of examples cited in Patanjali’s Mahdbhasya , and 
discovered in them implied grammatical directions as needed. 

Deva Raj. — A Short Note on Harsa . The Note is a critical estimate 
of the general policy and conduct of king Harsavardhana of 
Kanauj. Harsa is shown to have kept an army out of proportion 
to the size of his territory. He is said to have indulged in 
excessive charities without any regard for the meagre resources 
at his command. The king had, as it is pointed out, predilection 
for Buddhism as against Brahmanism. 
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P. S. Sastri. — The Problem of Personality in Aesthetic Experience . 
Schools of poetic criticism hold different views as to the question 
whether Rasa is an impersonal, objective and universal experience 
or it can be a determinate consciousness. 

Bhakti Sudha Mukhopadhyay. — Suggestion— A Poetic Theory. 
Dhvani or Vyanjana in literary compositions is the suggested sense 
that lies behind the expressed one. The hidden import produces 
excellence. The nature of such excellence and the ‘suggestion* 
that produces it have been explained. 

Ratanchandra Agrawala .—Two Short Historical Notes. The 
Notes discuss (1) Some Early Brahml and Kharosthi Inscriptions 
on Silk from Chinese Turkestan, and (ii) Some Iranian Coin 
Terms in Kharosthi Documents from Chinese Turkestan. 

Journal of the Oriental Institute, M.S. University, Barcda, 

vol. Ill, no. 3 

S. N. Vyas. — The Culture of Hermitages in the Ramayana . 

Ltjdo J. Rocher. — Euclid's Stoicheia and Jagannathas Rekhdganita : 
A Study on Mathematical Terminology . The Greek and Sanskrit 
definitions of various terms in Mathematics have been compared. 

S. N. Ghoshal. — Dr . H. Jacobi's Introduction to Bhavisattakahd . 
Translated from the original German. 

P. K. Gode. — Date of Navanitarama s Commentary on the Raghu- 
vamsa (Later than A.D . 1650). 
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New Facts about the Senas 

According to the inscriptions of the Sena kings of Bengal, who 
claimed- descent from the Moon, their family originally lived in Karnata 
or the Kannada-speaking area of South India. Vijayasena, who extir- 
pated Pala rule from wide legions of Bengal, is stated to have been the 
son of Hcmantasena and grandson of Samantascna who was a descendant 
of Vlrasena. Verse 4 of the Deopara inscription (N. G. Majumdar, 
Inscriptions of Bengal, vol. Ill, pp. 46ft.} of Vijayasena says that his 
ancestor Vlrasena and other early members of the Sena family of lunar 
descent were ruling in Daksinatya. These ancestors of Vijayasena are 

described as rdjapulras (princes) in verse 3 of his Barrackpur plate 
(op. cit., pp.61 if.) and verse 3 of the Naihatl plate (op. cit ., pp. 71 f£.) 
of his son and successor Ballalasena while verse 3 of the Madhainagar 
(op., cit., pp. 109 if.) and Bhowal (Ep. Ind., vol. XXVI, pp. 5 ff.) plates 
of Ballalasena’s son and successor Laksmanasena speaks of them as naren- 
clras (rulers). There is little doubt tjiat these were minor chiefs ruling over 
parts of Karnata as feudatories of the kings of that country. Verse 5 of 
the Deopara inscription describes Samantasena, born in the Sena family, 
as an ornament of the Brahma-Ksatriya lineage (i.e. a dynasty claiming 
the mixed status of the Brahmana and the Ksatriya). 1 Verse 8 of the 

1 These Brahma-Ksatriya Senas could hardly have much to do with the 
Jain teachers with names ending in Sena and settled in the Dharwar District 
(cf. R. C. Majumdar, History oj Bengal, Dacca Univeisity, vol. I, p. 207). The 
popularity of the name BJlcila among tile Senas appears to associate 
them with die Hoysala riders bearing the same name. It has to be remem- 
bered that Hoysala Ballala I, ruler of the Bclur-Halcbid region of Karnata 
and feudatory of Calukyn, Vikramaditya VI, was a contemporary of Vijaya- 
sena, father of Ballalasena. We do not -find so many Ballalas in any other 
dynasty as in the Hoysala family. In fact the popularity of die name Ballala 
seems to date from the age of the Hoysalas* Like die Senas, the Hoysalas 
claimed descent from the moon. 
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same record says that Samantasena was famous in the southern quarter 
(i.e. South India) for killing the despoilers of the royal fortune ( laksmi ) 
of the Karnata country. This shows that he was a feudatory of the 
king of Karnata. According to the next verse of the inscription, in his 
old age, Samantasena settled on the banks of the Ganges. The later 
history of the family as well as verses 3-4 of the Naihatl plate would 
suggest that the area where Samantasena settled lay in Radha or Radha 
in South-west Bengal. Verse 4 of the Madhainagar and Bhowal plates 
also say that Samantasena, who was a descendant of Vlrasena and was 
an ornament of the Karnata-Ksatriya clan, settled on the banks of the 
Ganges. It may be noted that die Senas now claimed the status only 
of the Ksatriya. The Naihatl plate however says that princes born in 
the lunar family of the Senas adorned the Radha country while the next 
stanza of the same epigraph speaks of Samantasena as born in the family 
of those princes. This gives an impression that the Sena family settled 
in Radha even before the days of Samantasena. But this goes against 
the earlier evidence of the Deopara inscription, which is supported by the 
later Madhainagar and Bhowal plates, and must be regarded as a mistake 
due to confusion. Thus Samantasena, who was the grandfather of 
Vijayasena (end of the eleventh and the first half of the twelfth cen- 
tury) and flourished about the third quarter of the eleventh century, 
was no doubt the first chief of the Sena family of Karnata, who 
settled in South-west Bengal and carved out a small principality some- 
where near the Ganges. The settlement of this Karnata family in 
Bengal can hardly be isolated from other contemporary Karnata settle- 
ments, especially those in Bihar and Orissa such as the Karnata family 
of Nanyadeva (1097-1147 A.D.) in Mithila or North Bihar and the 
Rastrakutas and Tailapavamsls in Orissa (cf. QJMS ., vol. XLIV, pp. 
1 ff.). These Karnata establishments are usually associated with the 
•eastern expeditions of Calukya Vikramaditya VI (1076-1127 A.D.) under- 
taken sometime before 1068 A.D. 

Verse 5 of the Barrackpur plate describes Hemantasena, son and 
successor of Samantasena, as “very skilful in protecting the king (or 
kings)”. This seems to suggest that he acknowledged the suzerainty 
of the king whose dominions included South-western Bengal where the 
Senas had carved out a principality. Hemantasena’s overlord may have 
been the contemporary Pala monarch. 
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Such stanzas as verse 17 of the Deopara inscription, verse 7 of the 
Naihatl plate and verse 6 of the Madhainagar and Bhowal plates suggest 
that Vijayasena, son and successor of Hemantasena, was the first inde- 
pendent and imperial ruler of the Sena family. His reign is now 
usually assigned to the period 1095-1158 A.D. or 1125-1158 A.D. 2 
He must have begun his career as a feudatory of the Pala overlord of 
his father and thrown off the Pala yoke in the latter part of his life. 
It was he who established Sena rule over large areas of Bengal. Some 
scholars are inclined to identify Vijayasena with “Vijayaraja of Nidra- 
bali” mentioned in Sandhyakaranandin’s Rdmacarita (II, 6) and its com- 
mentary as a feudatory of Ramapala (circa 1077-1120 A.D.). The Deo- 
para inscription records the construction of a temple by Vijayasena at 
a place in the vicinity of modern Rajshahi in North Bengal. The 
Barrackpur plate was issued by him from Vikramapura in the present 
Dacca District of East Bengal. It records the grant of a piece of 
land which was situated in the KhadI District (about the present 
Sundarban area) and was measured according to the length of the mea- 
suring rod prevalent in Samatata (the present Tripura-Noakhali region). 
These facts appear to point to Vijayasena’s hold almost over the whole 
of Bengal. But if he succeeded in annexing the whole of North Bengal 
to his dominions, that work could not have been completed before the 
eighth regnal year of his Pala contemporary Madanapala, which corres- 
ponded to Saka 1073=1151 A.D. According to the Manahali plate 
(Maitreya, Gaudalekhamala , pp. 148 ff.), issued from Ramavat! (a city 
probably situated near modern Gaur in the Malda District), Madana- 

2 Cf. R. C. Majunxlar in History of Bengal, op. cit. y p. 321. The 
difference in the approximate date of Vijayasena’s accession is due to the 
fact that die date of his Banackpur plate (N. G. Majumdar, loc. cit.; Bp. 
Ind vol. XV. pp. 282 ff.) has been variously read as the year 32 and 6 *» t>f 
the king’s regnal reckoning. The reading is however clearly and undoubtedly 
62. D. R. Bhandarkar was inclined to refer the year to the Calukya-Vikrama 
era in which case it would correspond to 1137-38 A.D. (List, No. 1682, note). 
If <this has to be accepted, the ruler to whom Hemantasena and also Vijaya- 
sena at the beginning of his career owed allegiance was die CaJukya king 
of die Deccan and not the Pala monarch of Bengal and Bihar. But in the 
Barrackpur plate. Vijayasena assumes the imperial titles Paramesvara Parama- 
bhattdraka Maharajadhiraja and it is unlikely that he would at this stage 
have indicated his subservience to the Calukyas by dating his record in the 
Calukya-Vikrama era. 
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pala granted in the eighth year of his reign a village lying in the 
Halavartta mandala of the Kotivarsa visaya in the Pundravardhana 
bhukti . The visaya or district of Kotivarsa covered the present Dinaj- 
pur region while Madanapala’s first regnal year is known to have fallen 
in Saka 1066=1144 A.D. (JAS. } Letters, vol XVII, pp. 27 ff.) In 
this connection it is interesting to note that the Palas were called Gaudes - 
vara , ‘lord of Gauda/ and that they are actually mentioned by this 

title in the Sena records even of the time of Laksmanasena, grandson 
of Vijayasena, while Laksmanasena (circa 1179-1206 A.D.) was the 
first Sena king to have adopted the said title in his records issued 

during the latter part of his reign. Whether the title Gaudesvara indi- 
cates the hold of the Palas on the city of Gauda (modern Gaur in 
the Malda District) even during the reigns of Vijayasena and Ballalascna 
(circa 1158-79 A.D/| is difficult to determine. The foundation of 

the city of Laksmanavat! in the suburbs of the city of Gauda apparently 
by Laksmanasena may of course be supposed to suggest that this king 
was responsible for ousting Pala rule from the city. But the title 

Gaudesvara is applied to Vijayasena and Ballalascna in the records of 
Laksmanasena \s successors and to Ballala also in the manuscripts of his 
literary works, although this association of the title with the said kings 
may be regarded as not entirely beyond doubt. If, however, the Gaud - 
orvisa-kula-prasasti and Vijaya-prasasti of Sriharsa were inspired by the 
achievements of Vijayasena, both Vijaya and Ballala must have claimed 
to be ‘lord of Gauda/ As will be seen below, a recently discovered 
inscription of Ballalascna seems also to support this suggestion. 

Vijayasena married the daughter of a ruler of the Sura family of 
Radha. This may have resulted in the consolidation of his position 
in that area. According to the Dcopara inscription (verses 20-21), 
Vijayasena came into conflict with Nanya, Vlra, Raghava and Vardhana 
and defeated the kings of Gauda, Kamariipa (Assam) and Kalinga. 
He is also stated to have led a fleet along the course of the Ganges 
in an attempt to conquer the countries of the west. The king of Gauda 
was undoubtedly a Pala ruler. Raghava, supposed to be the same as 
the lord of Kalinga, has been identified with the Ganga king of that 
name who was the son of the great Anantavarman Codagahga (1078- 
1 147 A.D.), referred to in Ananda Bhatta's Ballalacarita as a friend 
of Vijayasena, and ruled in circa 1156-70 A.D. Nanya has been identi- 
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fled with Nanyadcva who established the Karnataka dynasty of rulers 
in Mithila in 1097 A.D. The identification of Vlra and Vardhana 
is doubtful. But considering the fact that Vijayasena must have con- 
quered Vanga (East Bengal) with its capital Vikramapura, where he 
transferred his headquarters, from a king of the Varman dynasty, it is 
not impossible to think that Vlra (Viravarman) was a successor of the 
Varman king Bhojavarman of the Belabo plate (Majumdar, op. cit.> pp. 
14 ff.). 

According to the Madhainagar and Bhowal plates, issued about the 
end of Laksmanasena’s reign (the second of them in the twenty-seventh 
regnal year of the king), Laksmanasena, who called himself ‘the lord 
of Gauda’, defeated the Gauda king when he was merely a boy. He 
is also stated to have defeated the kings of KasI (apparently a Gahada- 
vala monarch) and Pragjyotisa (Assam) and sported with the damsels of 
the Kalinga country. The Madhainagar plate refers to Laksmanasena’ s 
conflict with Kalinga and Kamarupa elsewhere also. In the later records 
of the Sena family (N. G. Majumdar, op. cit. s p. 128, etc.), Laksmana- 
sena is stated to have planted victory-pillars and sacrificial posts at the 
place of Krsna and Balarama on the South Sea (i.e. Purl), at the site 
of Visvesvara at the junction of the Ganges, Asi and Varana (i.e. 
Benares or KasT), and at Trivcnl (i.e. Prayaga or Allahabad). In these 
inscriptions, Visvarupascna, son and successor of Laksmanasena, is 
stated to have come into conflict with the Garga-yavanas, no doubt the 
Turkish Musalmans who extirpated Sena rule from Radha and 
Varcndra, i.e. South-western and Northern Bengal, in the later part of 
Laksmanasena’s reign. 

Wc have seen that Vijayasena cam c into conflict with Nanyadeva, 
founder of the Karnataka dynasty of Mithila, and with certain powers 
of the west against whom he led a naval expedition. It is difficult to 
believe that Vijayasena had any appreciable success against Naya whose 
successors were ruling over Mithila for a long time to come. 3 His 

3 Some scholars appear to suggest that the comparative obscurity of 
Nanyadcva’ s successors and l tShe popularity of the Laksmanasena-Sarhvat in 
Mithila point to Sena success in North Bihar. Both these arguments are how- 
ever weak. The first one is vague and inconclusive while the second is dis- 
puted. The epoch of die La -S aril falls in die period 1107- 19 A.D. long be- 
fore Laksmanasena’s accession. It could have been associated with the Sena 
king only if it is possible to think of a popular confusion. Such a confusion 
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grandson Laksmanasena claims to have had some success against a 
Gahadavala king and to have planted pillars of victory at Benares and 
Allahabad in the dominions of that monarch. This may imply that 
Laksmanasena held sway over some parts of Bihar at least temporarily. 
Besides these, there is no cpi graphic evidence to show that the Senas 
had anything to do with any part of Bihar, in the southern half of 
which the Palas are known to have been ruling till the third or fourth 
quarter of the twelfth century. Epigraphy so far has not supplied any 
evidence regarding Sena rule in Bihar. Minhajuddln’s Tabaqat-i-Nasirl , 
while describing Muhammad Bhakhtiyar Khiljl’s conquest of the western 
half of the dominions of Laksmanasena, also does not suggest Sena rule 
over any part of Bihar. 

It will be seen that the published Sena inscriptions have nothing to 
say on Ballalasena’s military achievements against any power, 
although there are some traditions referring to his relations with 
Bihar (cf. History of Bengal , op. cit p. 212, note). According to the 
Laghubharata , Ballala led an expedition against Mithila. As he is said 
to have heard the news of the birth of his son Laksmanasena on the way, 
the expedition has been assigned to the reign of Vijayascna. The 
Ballalacarita says that Ballala accompanied his father in an expedition 
against Mithila and obtained victory. According to another tradition 
recorded in the same work, Mithila was one of the five provinces of 
Ballala’s kingdom. The other four provinces of the list (viz. Radha, 
Varendra, BagdI and Vahga) have been located in Bengal. It has to 
be noticed that these traditions have nothing to say about Ballala’s hold 
on South Bihar. 

The late Mr. N. N. Vasu quoted the passage Ballala-pujito bhutva 
Vato=. bhun = Magadbesvarah from a Kulapanjika of the Uttara- 
Radhlyas and said, “It is said in the Uttara-Radhlya Kulapanjika that 
Vatesvaramitra, the sixth descendant of Sudarsanamitra of Uttara- 
Radha, was honoured by Ballala and obtained the lordship of Magadha. 
At Kahalgaon (Colgong), 3 (sic.) Krosas from Bhagalpur, there is a 

is however not improbable in view of die fact that the La-Sam is associated 
with an imperial ruler named Laksmanasena while only one such ruler of 
Easteem India is known to history. But even if it is believed that it was 
the Sena king Laksmanasena who Founded the La-Sam of Mithila. it ma,y 
only suggest his own connection with that area and not his ancestors’. 
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temple of Siva known as Vatesvaranatha, which even now preserves the 
memory of Vatesvaramitra” (V anger fatty a Itihasa , Rajanyakanda, 
B.S. 1321, pp. 324-25). On the strength of this tradition Vasu believed 
that the eastern part of Magadha (South Bihar) was included in the 
doimnions of Ballalasena, although this suggestion has been ignored by 
later writers on the early history of Bengal. There is however evidence 
now to show that the name of the god Vatesvara at Patharghata near 
Colgong (about 20 miles from Bhagalpur) has nothing to do with a 
contemporary of Ballalasena. Recently I edited an inscription found at 
Patharghata in the Journal of the Bihar Research Society , vol. XXXVII, 
parts 3-4, pp. 4'7* 4 This inscription is written in characters of the eighth 
or ninth century A.D. and speaks of the celebration of an anniversary festi- 
val of the god Vatesvara who was therefore being worshipped at Pathar- 
ghata several centuries before Ballalasena. Curiously enough Ballala- 
sena’s hold over parts of East Bihar has recently been proved in an 
unexpected way. 

In the second week of February 1954 I was travelling in Bihar in 
search of inscriptions and, in the course of my tour, camped at Colgong 
(Kahalgaon) about 20 miles from Bhagalpur. With the help of Mr. 
Bholanath Mukherjee of Colgong and Dr. Lakshmlkanta Misra of 
Kasdl near Colgong I succeeded in arranging for a visit to Bclnlgarh 
about 18 miles away within the Gadde Subdivision of the Santal Parganas 

4 In this connection it may be pointed out that I read the name of 

the god in the said inscription as V ad desvw a which I took to be a wrong 

spelling for Vadesvara — Sanskrit Vatesvara . The sign looking like dd and 
occurring in the early records found in various parts of India has how- 
ever been taken to stand for the retroflex / (/) which was in early times 

often written for the intervocal d , although in the southern parts of India it 

often replaces the ordinary dental l. The name of the god in the Pathar- 
ghata inscriptions has therefore to be read as V ale svar a — Vadesvara — Sans- 
krit Vatesvara. Considering however die fact the retroflex / (/-) is absent 
in the dialects of die area where the inscription has been found and diat in 
these dialects the intervocal d is pronounced as the retroflex r (r), it is not 
impassible to read the name as Varesvara — Vadesvara — Sanskrit Vatesvara ; 
c£. Hindi W=Prakria iW4=Sankrit vat a. Recently I hape examined an 
inscription on the Sahkund hill in the Bhagalpur District, in which the word 
wdamani has been wririjen as cuddamanh In this the sign looking like 
dd represents the retroflex l (/) or the retroflex r (r)-like pronunciation of in- 
tervocal d exactly as in the inscription edited by me. 
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District in order to examine two rock inscriptions that were reported to 
exist there. On our way to Belnlgarh we passed through a locality 
called Sanokhar or Sanokhar Bazar (about 1 1 miles from Colgong) where 
I learnt from a local Zamindar named Gariaprasad Tckariwala that some 
time ago one or two images had been discovered from the bed of an old 
tank at Sanokhar in the course of its re-excavation. One of these was a 
small bronze or asta-dbatu image with a metal cover above it. This 
cover was stated to bear some writing. In the local temple the metal 
image and its inscribed cover were preserved. The image kept in a 
rather dark corner of the small temple was that of the Sun-god of the 
usual North Indian type. In the veranda of the temple the cover was 
lying uncared for. It was completely covered with thick verdigris. The 
inscription on it was found to be only one line of writing in the Gaudtya 
characters of about the twelfth century; but its decipherment was im- 
possible without getting it properly cleaned. I succeeded in securing 
the cover on loan from Mr. Tckariwala through Mr. Janaklnath Misra. 
A few days later, it was found to my great joy that the inscription, 
recording the dedication of the cover in question, had been engraved 
during the ninth regnal year of king Ballallasena, roughly corresponding 
to n66 A.D. The epigraph therefore offers the first definite evidence 
regarding the expansion of Sena rule in East Bihar about the middle of 
the twelfth century. 

Elsewhere {IAS,, Letters, vol. XVII, pp. 29-30; Ep. Ind., vol. 
XXVIII, pp. 137 ff.) we have referred to the struggle between the 
Palas and the Gahadavalas of the U.P. 5 The Gahadavala king 
Govindacandra (1 114-35 A.D.) is known to have granted land in the 
Patna District in 1124 A.D. and to have been staying at Monghyr 
in 1446 A.D. His later contemporary, the Pala monarch Madana- 
pala (1144-61 A.D.), is similarly known to have held sway over the 
Patna District in his 3rd (1146 A.D.) and over the Monghyr District 
in his 14th (1157 A.D.) and 18th (1161 A.D.) regnal years. This 
seems to suggest that Madanapala succeeded in driving the Gahada- 
vala king out of Bihar. Madanapala’s successor Govindapala (circa 
1 161-65 A.D.) is known to have been holding sway over the Patna- 


5 See also my article on the Jaynagar inscription of PaJapala recently 
contributed to the JAS. 
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Gaya region in his fourth regnal year, roughly corresponding to 1164 
A.D.; but he was ousted from that area by the Gahadavalas some time 
before 1175 A.D. cither during the reign of Vijayacandra (1 x 55~7° A.D.) 
or of Jayaccandra (117093 A.D.). The fact that a Pala king named 
Palapala (circa 1165-1200 A.D.), probably the successor of Govinda- 
pala, was ruling over rhe Monghyr District in the thirtyfifth year 
of his reign would suggest that Govindapala died about 1165 A.D. 
when West Bihar passed to the Gahadavala king Vijayacandra and 
that his successor Palapala continued to rule over parts of Hast Bihar 
till the end of the twelfth century when that region was conquered 
by the Turkish Musalmans. We have now to accommodate Bailala- 
sena’s hold over the Bhagalpur District about 1166 A.D. As this date 
roughly coincides with that of the overthrow of Govindapala, it is 
possible to think that the Gahadavalas and Senas led a joint attack 
on the Palas and against South Bihar simultaneously from the west 
and the east. Palapala seems however to have succeeded in recovering 
East Bihar from the Senas although West Bihar appears to have re- 
mained in the hands of the Gahadavalas. 

The rediscovery and re-Jxa mi nation of a lost inscription of the Senas 
have revealed certain interesting facts about the successors of Laksmana- 
sena. So far only three inscriptions of the later Senas have been 
published. These arc: (1) (2) the Madhyapara plate (now in die Vanglya 
Sahitya Parishad, Calcutta) and Madanpara plate of Visvarupasena, 
son of Laksmanasena, and (3) the Idilpur plate assigned to Kesavasena 
supposed to be another son of Laksmanasena and a brother of Visva- 
rupasena. A faulty transcript of the Madhyapara copper-plate ins- 
cription was published by H. P. Sastri in Ind. Hist. Quart., vol. II, 
pp. 77 If.; but a fairly satisfactory transcript and translation of the 
inscription were published later by N. G. Majumdar in his 
Inscriptions of Bengal „ vol. Ill, pp. 143 ff., 177 ft. I have recently 
re-edited the grant portion of the record in an article contributed to 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society , Calcutta. The Madanpara plate 
was unsatisfactorily edited by N. N. Vasu in JASB., 1896, pp. 6 ff. 
with a facsimile which is however not a mechanical reproduction. As 
the original plate, secured by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, could not 
later be traced, N. G. Majumdar did not succeed in improving much 
upon Vasu s transcript while re-editing the text of the inscription in 
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his work (op. tit., pp. 133 ff.). An extremely faulty texit of the Idilpur 
plate prepared by one of the Pandits under James Prinsep was publish- 
ed in )ASB 1838, pp. 43 ff., with a facsimile which is admittedly 
retouched. This plate was also lost shortly after its publication and 
Majumdar failed to improve upon Prinsep’ s text while re-editing it 
in his work. Recently I succeeded in tracing the lost Madanpara plate 
in the Dacca Museum in East Pakistan. An examination of the ori- 
ginal Madanpara plate side by side with the published facsimile of 
the lost Idilpur plate led me to conclude that both records exhibit 
exactly similar characteristics and that Vasu was certainly right in sug- 
gesting the identity of the issuer of the Madanpara plate with that 
of the Idilpur plate. From the original as well as its mechanical re- 
productions it was possible for me to re-edit the grant portion of the 
Madanpara plate also. My article on this subject was likewise sent to 
the Journal the Asiatic Society for publication. While carefully 
examining the Madhyapara, Madanpara and Idilpur plates, I have suc- 
ceeded in tracing numerous errors in their published transcripts and in- 
terpretations. Some of those points may be discussed here summarily. 

It is well known that the Madhyapara, Madanpara and Idilpur 
plates have practically the same introduction couched in verses. Three 
stanzas of this introductory part of the records are very important. 

I. purvam janma-satesu bhumipatind santyajya muktigrahafn 
nunam tena sutdrtbind Siiradh uni-tire Harab prinitahj 
etasmdt katham = anyatba ripu-vadbu-vaidbavya-baddha-vrato 
vikhydta-ksitipdla-maiilir = abhavac = chri-V isvarupo nrpab . 

This is the tenth verse of the Madanpara plate and the eleventh 
stanza of the Madhyapara and Idilpur plates. It refers to Visvarupasena 
and forms part of the description of his father Laksmanasena, although 
he was later properly introduced in the usual way in a different stanza 
to be quoted below. 

II. ydfn nirmaya pavitra-pdnir = abhavad — Vedhdb satindm stkba - 
ratnam yd kirn = apt svarupa-caritair = vtsvam yay = dlankrtam , 
laksmir=z bbiir = api vdhchitdni vidadhe yasydh sapatnyor = 

dvayafn 

srimaty = Abvanadcvy =s amusya mahisi s = dbbut = trivargg - 

ocitd. 
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This stanza is verse 13 of the Madanpara plate, verse 14 of the 
Idilpur plate and verse 13 of the Madhyapara plate, although the text 
quoted above is from our own reading of the third of the said three 
records. It introduces the name of king Visvarupasena’s mother. This 
name is in my opinion given in the Madhyapara plate as Ahvanadevi 
which has been wrongly read by some scholars as TattanadevI, Tyastana- 
devi and AlhanadevT. (cf. Ep. Ind vol. XXVI, p. 9, note 4). It is 
interesting to note that the Madanpara and Idilpur plates offer a slightlv 
different reading of this verse. In place of dvayarn srimaty = Ahvana- 
devy = amusya of the Madhyapara plate quoted above, the published' 
transcript of the Idilpur plate has mahdrajnl sri-Candradevi svasya (al- 
though the last three aksaras appear to read actually 0 vy = amusya) and 
that of the Madanpara plate maharajin sn-Tadadevi (or Tandradevi) tad = 
asya. These readings of the queen-mother’s name seriously violate the 
metre and could not have been the original reading of the verse. More- 
over, the name read as Candradevi , Tandradevi and Tadadevi is clearly 
re-engraved on an erasure in both the Madanpara and Idilpur plates. 
It seems that the persons responsible for re-engraving wanted to write 
sry-Ahvanadevy = amusya in the Idilpur plate and sry-A hvanadevi tasya 
in the Madanpara plate, although in the latter case the necessary change 
of tad = asya to tasya was overlooked. The two aksaras read as candra , 
tdndra and tdda have peculiar shapes because the aksaras that had been 
originally incised in the space were not fully erased before the re-engrav- 
ing of the new letters. 

III. ctabhyam Saits ek ha ra-G irija b by a m = iva babbit va Saktjdharah 
sri-V isvaritpasenah pratibhata-bhupala-mukuta-manih. 

This verse introduces the ruling king Visvarupasena. The above 
is the reading of the Madhyapara plate. The Madanpara plate reads 
sri-V isvarupasenadevah instead of sri-V isv ar upas e nab and thereby intro- 
duces a change in the metre. What is more interesting is that, in this 
inscription, the four aksaras visvaritpa have been re-engraved on an 
erasure offering space for two aksaras only. The second of the two aksaras 
of the original name that was erased to make place for the name of 
Visvarupasena had a superscript r sign which still remains undisturbed. 
The original name was therefore something like Suryya, Sarvva, Darppa, 
Garvva, etc. The same characteristics, viz, the re-engraving of the 
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aksaras visvampa after having erased a name of two aksaras of which 
the second had a superscript r sign above it, are also noticed in line 
38 of the inscription where the name of the issuer of the charter is again 
mentioned as one desirous of making a grant. The three stanzas quoted 
above, if read together carefully, would suggest that the original issuer 
of the plate was a son of king Visvarupasena. This is further definitely 
indicated by the fact that in the grant portion of the charter the ori- 
ginal issuer had been Anrajanihsankasankara srlmat** senadeva, son of 
Arirajavrsabhasankara srimad-Visvarupascnadeva, grandson of Ariraja- 
madanasankara srlmal-Laksmanasenadeva, and great-grandson of Ariraja- 
nihsankasankara srlmad-Ballalasenadeva, although the titles and names 
were later changed, by the erasure of some aksaras and rc-cngraving of 
others in their place, to Arirajavrsabhankasahkara srlmat-Visvarupasena- 
deva, son of Arirajamadanasankara srlmal-Laksmanasenadeva, grandson 
of Anrajanihsankasankara srlmad-Ballalasenadeva, and great-grandson of 
Arirajavrsabhasankara srlmad-Vijayasenadeva. There are very clear 
traces of these changes in the Madanpara plate. The only case where 
the person responsible for the changes made in the writing on the 
plate erred is that he forgot to change parama-saura to parama m vaisnava 
even after changing the name of the king intended from srlmad-V isva- 
rupasenadeva to srlmal-Laksmanasenadeva . 

The four aksaras visvarupa being written in the space of two aksaras 
only look in the Madanpara plate like vis vara. In the retouched facsi- 
mile of the Idilpur plate which exhibits the same characteristics of era- 
sure and re-engraving as the Madanpara plate, the re engraved name of 
the issuer looks like kisvapa. There is little doubt that the correct read- 
ing of the re-engraved name of the issuer of the Idilpur plate is Visva- 
rupa. His title read as Ariraja-asahyasankara is really Arirdjavrsabba- 
sankara in which the aksaras vrsabha were apparently re-engraved after 
having erased nihsahka . It seems that Visvarupasena assumed the title 
Arirajavrsabhasankara or Arirdjavrsabhdnkasankara in imitation of his 
great grandfather Vijayasena, while his son who had originally issued 
the Madanpara and Idilpur plates assumed the title Arirdjanihsankasan- 
kara in imitation of his own great-grandfather Ballalasena. 

What has been said above will show that Visvarupasena’s son who 
was the original issuer of the Madanpara and Idilpur plates had a name 
like Suryyasena, Sarvvasena, Darppasena, Garvvasena, etc. In the grant 
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portion of both the records the names of the Sena rulers are found 
joined in Sandhi with the preceding expression srlmat . This shows that 
the name of the original issuer of the charters (preceded as it is by the 
unmodified half t of srtmai) did not begin with a letter that would 
modify the final t of the word srlmat in Sandhi. Thus a name like 
Suryyasena and Sarvvasena would suit the context but one like Darppa- 
sena and Garvvasena would not. The fact that Kumdra Suryyasena, 
usually taken to be a son of Visvarupa, is actually mentioned in the 
Madhyapara plate of Visvarupascna which was issued sometime after 
the changes in the Madanpara and Idilpur plates had been effected sug- 
gests that the name of the original issuer of the two grants was almost 
certainly Suryyasena. 

The date of the Madanpara plate is given as caturddasay abdlya- 
Bhadra-dina 8. In this the aksaras caturddasa were rc-cngraved after 
having erased dvitl. The grant had therefore been originally issued 
in the second regnal year of Suryyasena but was corrected in the four- 
teenth regnal year of his father Visvarupasena. Suryyasena thus ruled 
the Sena kingdom for a few years before the fourteenth year of Visva- 
r u pa’s reign. As I am showing elsewhere, Suryyasena does not appear 
to have been a rebel against his father’s authority. He probably assumed 
the reigns of government when Visvarupascna was temporarily incapaci- 
tated from ruling owing to his being attacked by a disease like madness 
or arrested by some enemies. But he was reinstated on the throne as 
soon as he recovered or obtained his release. 

The reason for the changes effected in the Madanpara plate, issued by 
Sfirv vasena, during the latter part of Visvarupascna \s reign can be easily 
determined. Suryyasena granted the village of Pinjokasth! with an 
annual income of 632 Curnis or Puranas in favour of the Brahmana 
Visvarupadevasarman as a rent-free holding. It was however later 
noticed that a portion of the village yielding the annual income of 132 
Puranas had been previously granted in favour of the Kandarpasankara 
dsrama. The necessity was therefore felt to compensate the donee by 
granting him a portion of the village called Narandapa, yielding 127 
Puranas annually. This necessitated the erasure and re-engraving of 
many passages of the inscription. In the absence of the original Idilpur 
plate, it is difficult to determine the cause of the changes effected in 
that charter. But a careful examination of the published facsimile of 
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the charter would suggest that it had been originally granted in favour 
of the donee of the Madanpara plate but that later his brother Isvara- 
devasarman was made the donee of the grant. 

The introductory part of Suryyasena’s charters was adapted from 
that of his father's records. He simply inserted His own name in the 
place of his father's and the name of his mother in that of his grand- 
mother's. This was easily done as the mention of Visvarupa in the 
description of Laksmanasena in Visvariipasena’s grants could be re 
garded as the latter's introduction in the genealogy. But this com- 
pelled the poet responsible for drafting Survyasena’s records to use a 
few verses in the description of Visvarupa although in Visvarupasena’s 
own charter they form part of the description of Laksmanasena. The 
said facts coupled with the absence of Visvarupa’s records of the earlier 
part of his reign may also suggest that the introductory part of his 
record was adopted from that of his son’s charters. Indeed the men- 
tion of Visvarupa once in an earlier verse (which looks rather abnormal) 
makes it more probable than the first alternative. This may also ex- 
plain vrsabhanka (nor vrsabhanka actually) »n Visvarupa’s title as vrsabha 
was in one case re-engraved on nibs a of nihsanka. But if such was the 
case, the exploits at Purl, Benares and Allahabad have to be attributed 
to Visvarupa rather than to his father and the encounter with the 
Yavanas to Siiryyascna, although all of them may be referred to Laks- 
manasena’ s reign. 


D. C. Sircar 



The Kusana Invasion of India under Kumaragupta 

The Kusanas occupying the north-western marches of India 
during the ascendency of the early Guptas were a constant menace 
to the security of the fertile regions of rivers and plains stretching to 
the south-east. Whenever the pressure of nomadic migrations in the 
Steppes caused dislocation among the settled communities of the 
north west or when the empire of the Indian plains showed signs 
of weakness, these people swooped down and spread havoc in the 
country. We have some evidence to show that Samudragupta cam- 
paigned in the west and north up to Kasmlra 2 and it was probably 

1 The fact thit the Kusanis had lost the empire of India and were 

confined to their kingdom in the north-west is manifest from a Buddhist text 
which was translated into Chinese in 392 A.D. by a monk named Kalodaka. 

I his text enumerates the four sons of heaven as the son of heaven of T’sin 
(China) in the cast* the son of heaven of T’ien-chu (India) in the south, the 

son of heaven of Ta-T’sin (Hither Asia under the Roman Empire) in the 

west and the son of heaven of the Yue-che (Kusana) in the north-west. 
This shows that by the time the said text was composed the King of India 
was treated among the four great kings of the world and ranked on a footing 
of equality with the king of the Kusanas. I11 other words the Kusanas had 
no connection with India and were concerned only with their north-western 
dominion. Paul Pelliot has shown that before Kalodaka a text of the same 
title and on the sanu subject had been rendered into Chinese by a monk 
named Kiaug-lcang-len-che in 266 A.D. or probably in 281 A.D. [Paul 
Pelliot, La Tbeoric cics Qnatre Fils du Cicl, T'oung Pao (1923) pp. 97-99]. 
This text leads us to conclude that after the middle of the third century A.D. 
the Kusanas ceased to have anything to do with India. During the period 
245-25° A.D. a report from Indo-China to the Chinese court mentions a saying 
which names China, the Gracco-Roman World and the Yuc-chc as a triad 
of great powers. In this enumeration India is not mentioned. Therefore, 
the independence of India must have been achieved about or just after 
250 A.D. As for the view of M. Luders that the four sons of heaven mentioned 
above signify the four-fold sovereignty claimed by Kaniska, it has been 
satisfactorily refuted by Sylvain Levi. [Sylvain Levi* Devaputra 9 Journal 
Asiatique (1934) pp 1-2 i.J 

2 Arya~manjusri-muU-kjlpa ed K. P. Jayaswal, An Imperial History of 
India , p. 52. 
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in consequence of these campaigns that the Kusanas, the devaputra- 
sahl sahanusam, and the Saka-murundas (Sai-wang of the Chinese 
writers) offered their allegiance to the Gupta manarcli 3 . But after 
the death of Samudragupta (cir. 377-378 A.D.) the Kusanas (called 
Sakas in Indian works) again invaded India and coveted the wife of 
the reigning Gupta king Raniagupta, whereupon Candragupta II 
had to beguile and kill their king by disguising himself as the queen 
as we infer from the Devicandragupta of Visakhadatta 4 , the Harsa- 
carita of Banabhatta and the MaJmul-ut-T awdrikh 5 . Candragupta 
inflicted a crushing defeat on the Kusanas somewhere in the Punjab 6 , 
and, as I have shown elsewhere, soon afterwards led an expedition in 
the north-west up to the banks of the Oxus to remove their menace 
root and branch 7 . These stirring triumphs cowed down the Kusanas 
and cooped them up in their northern homelands. For some decades 

3 J. F. Fleet, Corpus Inscnptionum Indisarum , vol. Ill, no. 1 lines 23-24. 

4 Sylvain Levi, Deux nouveaux traites de la dramaturgic Indienne , Journal 
Asiatique (1923), pp. 193-218. 

5 Elliot and Dawson, History of India , vol. 1 , pp. 110-112 discussed by 
A. S. Altekar, Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society , vol. XIV, pp. 
223-253. 

6 According to the Harsacarita (Nirnayasagara Press edition p. 198, 
Cowell and Thomas, Eng. translation p. 194) the Saka king was killed by 
Candragupta at Aripura. which Rangaswami Saraswati corrects as Alipura and 
identifies with the hill-fortress of Alipur in the Kangra district. K. P. Jayaswal, 
on the other hand, identifies this Alipura with the village named Aliwal in 
the Jullundhar district. But Rajasekhar in his Kdvyamimdmsd states that the 
Salsa king was worsted at Kartikeyanagar, which has been located in the 
valley of Gomati near the present village of Baijnath in Almora district. 
[R. N. Dandekar, History of the Guptas t pp. 78-79] D. R. Bhandarkar holds 
that the scene of this occurrence was Kartrpur (modern Kartarpur). (D. R. 
Bhandarkar, New Light on the Early Gupta History , Mdhvtya Commemoration 
Volume , p. 1890] Aiberuni [tr. Sachau, vol. II, p. 6] states that the £aka 
king was killed at a place between Sakala (Sialkot) and the castle of Loni and 
Tarana,tha [Indian Antiquary , vol. IV, pp. 364-365] writes that he was residing 
at Sagala (Sialkot) at the time of his defeat. 

7 Buddha Prakash, The Central Asiatic Expedition of Candragupta Vihra - 
mdditya , Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal (Letters), vol. XIII 
(1947). P p. 31-39. 
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the people of India enjoyed peace, and arts and culture prospered. 
Candragupta II Vikramaditya was succeeded by his son Kumaragupta 
I Mahendraditya who preserved the integrity and stability of the 
Gupta empire for a pretty long time. But towards the end of his 
long reign his hold over his empire began to weaken and fissiparous 
forces began to appear everywhere. The last inscription of his reign 
engraved on the pedestal of the stone image found at Mankuwar is 
dated G.E. 129 (448 A.D.), The absence of any inscription of 
his reign after this date and the minting of coins on silver- 
plated copper instead of pure silver suggest a time of troubles. There 
is some evidence to show that the Kusanas, conquered and quieted by 
Candragupta II for the time being, raised their heads again in the 
disturbed conditions of the latter half of Kumaragupta’s reign and 
poured into India in association with other peoples of the north-west. 
In this paper I propose to examine this evidence to see what light it 
throws on this Kusana invasion. 

In 224 A.D. the Sassanids replaced the Arsacids on the throne of 
Iran and adopted a policy of territorial expansion. Ardashir I exten- 
ded his power in the east and subjugated Sakasthana. According 
to Tabari, the king of the Kusanas, who ruled over the valley of 
Kabul and the Punjab and whose kingdom included Turan and 
Makuran (Makran) sent ambassadors to Ardashir, whose sovereignty 
he acknowledged. Herzfeld believes in the correctness of this tradi- 
tion*. Ardashir’s successor Shahpuhr I (241-272 A.D.) grew so 
strong as to take the Roman emperor Valerian captive (260 A.D.). 
He extended his influence towards the east over the Kusanas. After 
him Varahran II (276*293 A.D.) exerted great pressure on the Kusanas. 
Unable to resist the might of the Sassanids the Kusanas sued for peace 
and their king married his daughter to Hormizd II between 301 and 
309 A.D. The friendship and alliance of the Kusanas and the 
Sassanids were frequently renewed and strengthened by matrimonial 
connections. Shahpuhr II (cir. 309-379 A.D.) is said to have formed 
an alliance with the Sakas. After the debacle of the Kusanas under 
Candragupta II Vikramaditya they joined the Sassanids even more 
closely. Tabari states that the Sassanid emperor Bahrain Gor (420- 
438 A.D.) received Debal, Makran and the neighbouring tracts of 


8 Ernst Herzfeld, Paikttli , I, p. 36 et seq . 
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Sindh as dowry of the daughter of an Indian king whom he married, 0 
Considering the political conditions of north-western India of that 
time we cannot but conclude that the Indian king mentioned by 
Tabari was the ruler of the Kusanas who renovated his alliance with 
the Sassanids by means of a marital relationship. 

These developments in the north-west made the Gupta emperor 
Kumaragupta alert and led him to seek alliance in another quarter. 
The opening of land and sea routes between India and China resulted 
in brisk exchange of traders and pilgrims between them. When 
Fa-hien was still in India, Che-mong started with sixteen pilgrims 
from Ch’ang-ngan in 404 A.D. and traversing the land route that 
passed through Kucha visited Khotan, Iran and Gandhara and following 
the track of Fa-hien and passing through Pataliputra returned to China 
via, Sseu-chuan in 424 A.D. In 420 A.D. another monk named 

9 T. Noldeke, Geschichte cler Perser unci Araber znr zeit der Sassanidcn t 
A us der arabischen Chronik des Tab art , p. 108. 

The influence of the Sassanids on the Kusanas is manifest from their coins 
also. [Ernst Herzfeld, Kushano-Sassanian coins (Memoirs of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India no 38 (1930); J. Hack in. Repartitions dcs monnaies 
anciennes en Afghanistan, Journal Astatiquc (1935)^.287) Wc learn from 
these Kusano-Sassanian coins that up to the time of Varahran II the eastern 
part of the Sassanian empire i.e Khurassan, was always governed by a prince 
of the royal blood who bore the title of Kushans hah. Thus Pcroz, the brother 
of Sha,hpuhr I calls himself “the great Kushanshah” on his coins. After 252 
Shahpuhr I made his son Hormizd the governor of Khurassan with the 
pompous title of “the great king of the kings of the Kushans/’ Varahran I 
and Varahran II also used that high-sounding title before coming to the 
throne. Under Varahran II, his brother Hormizd was the governor of 
Khurassan. During the war with Rome, he rose in revolt and carved out an 
independent state in the east with the help of the Sakas and Kusanas. This 
insurrection forced Varahran II to stop his war with Rome and throw all his 
troops in the fight with his rebellious brother. The revolt was quelled and 
the prince Varahran was made the governor of the eastern province with the 
title of Saghanshah “king of the Sakas'\ Herzfeld believes that the crown- 
prince oi Iran was always made the governor of the province of the east. 
Thus Kushanshah or Saghanshah was the title analogous to that of “the 
Prince of Wales*’ in Great Britain. [E. Herzfeld, Paikuli, I. pp. 42 et s~q ; 
A Christensen, LTran sous les Sassanides , pp. 222-223] Thus we observe 
that the Kushans (Kusanas) had virtually passed under the domination of 
the Sassanids and their kingdom had to all intents and purposes become a 
part of the Iranian empire. 
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Fa-yong, resident of Huang-long (Che-li), took the route of the north 
with twenty-five persons, toured through Kabul, the Punjab and the 
valley of the Ganges and returned by sea to Canton. Among the other 
Chinese visitors to India in this period the names of Tao-pu, Fa-sheng, 
Fa-wei, Tao-yo and Tao t’ai have come to us. Tao-yo had come 
as far as Sankasya, modern Sankisa in the Farrukhabad district. 10 
The itineraries of these travellers are unfortunately lost but they give 
us an indication of the intensity of interest of the Chinese people in 
India and her culture. In this atmosphere of growing cultural contacts 
Kumaragupta thought it prudent to enter into an alliance with the 
Song emperor of China probably as a counterstroke to the treaty of the 
Kusanas with the Sassanids. It seems that with this end in view he 
sent an embassy to the court of the Song emperor at Nanking by the 
route of the sea. Chinese sources reveal that in .428 A.D. an envoy 
of a king of Kia-pi-li in T’ien-chu (India) named Yue-ai (beloved of 
the moon) reached the court of the Song emperor at Nanking bringing 
besides other presents jewels and white parrots. 11 The name of the 
Indian king which is translated as “beloved of the moon” (aime de la 
lune) appears to have been based on a word derived from “Candra”. 
Curiously enough we learn from the Kdvydlahkdrasulravrtti of Vamana 
that the son of Candragupta was known as Candraprakasa. Hara 
Prasad Sastrin and A. F. Rudolf Hoernle regard it as a proper name 
and the latter suggests that it was the pre-accession name of 
Kumaragupta. 12 Should this view be correct we would easily grasp 
the significance of the Chinese translation of the name of the Indian 
king as “beloved of the moon.” 13 

10 P. C. Bagchi, India and China , pp. 72-73. 

11 Sylvain Levi, L'lndc Civilisatrice, p. 195. 

12 The verse in question is 

SKTfsraf it 

For a discussion of the problem of the identification of Candraprakasa vide, 
John Allan, Catalogue of the Indian Coins in the British Museum — Gupta 
dynasties (London 1914), chapter on history and chronology. 

13 Sylvain Levi [ L'lnde Civilisatrice , p. 196] thinks that the Chinese 
translation recalls the name of Candragupta and holds that it is by mistake 
that it was used for the king of India reigning at that time, who was, as a 
matter of fact, his son Kumaragupta* But in the light of Vamana’s information 
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Besides this embassy of 428 A.D. another was sent in 466 A.D* 
when the Song emperor gave the Indian king the title which is 
translated as “the general who solidly established his authority.** 
This title was perhaps a befitting tribute to the gallant exploits of 
Skandagupta. In 502 A.D. again a third embassy brought a royal 
message with suitable presents from the Indian king Kiu-to (gupta) to 
the court of the Leang who succeeded the Song at Nanking. About 
the same time between 500 and 509 A.D. a fourth embassy visited 
the court of the Wei or T’o-pa at Lo-yang and presented a horse. 14 
These repeated visits of Indian embassies to the Imperial Court in 
China were most probably pregnant with the political motive of 
seeking the alliance of China against the peoples of Central Asia, 
specially the Yue-che, that were menacing the safety of the Gupta 
empire in the north-west. We do not know if these embassies achieved 
any tangible purpose but we are well aware of the movements of 
nomadic peoples in Central Asia after 428 A.D., the date of the visit 
of the first Indian embassy at Nanking, which resulted in great tur- 
moil on the north-western frontiers of India and unleashed a new 
round of invasions in the plains of the Punjab and the Gangetic 
valley. 

* At the beginning of the fifth century A.D. the empire of the 
Steppes passed into the hands of the Mongol clan Ju-juan, disparag- 
ingly called by the Chinese Juan-juan “the disagreeably moving 
insects/* 15 About 402 A.D. one of their chiefs named Sho-luen 
subjugated the rival horde of Kao-kiu, who were the ancestors of the 
Tolash and Uighur Turks and inhabited the regions of Kobdo and 
Urungu. In a very short time they came to dominate the whole of the 
Northern Gobi from Leao-ho on the Korean frontier in the east to 
Irtysh and the approaches of Qarashahr in the west. Among the 
vassals of the Juan-juan was a Turko-Mongol tribe of the Hunas 
called Ye ta by Chinese historians, Hayathclites by the Persian histo- 

that the name of the son of Candragupta was Candraprakasa, the association 
of the name translated in Chinese as “beloved of the moon’* with Kumaragupta 
presents no difficulty. As for the difference of meaning in Prakasa (light) 
and beloved, it may be due to an accidental inadvertence of the Chinese 
translator. 

14 Sylvain Levi, L'lnde Civilisatrice , pp. 196-197. 

15 Rene Grousset, UEmpire des Steppes , p. 104. 
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riait Mirkhund and Hephthalites by the Byzantine historians. 16 In fact 
the clan of Ye-ta was ruling over the tribe named Hua and gave its 
name to these people. In the second quarter of the fifth century these 
Hephthalites were pushing towards the west as a result of the pressure 
exercised on their rear by other tribes following the commotion among 
the Juan-juan caused by the defeats inflicted on them by the Wei 
monarch of Northern China T’o-pa Tao in 424 A.D. and 429 A.D. 
Gradually their domination extended over the valley of the Illi upto 
Balkash, the basin of the Issyk-kul, the Steppes of Chu and Talas and 
the region of the Sir Sarya (Jaxartes) up to Aral. This westward expan- 
sion of the Hephthalites brought them into conflict with the Sassanids. 
Their invasion of Khurassan was repelled by Bahram Gor (420 438 
A.D.) who inflicted a crushing defeat on them in the battle of Kus- 
mehan near Merv. 1 - The invasion of the Hephthalites occurred 
in the wake of their crossing of the Jaxartes into Sogdiana and 
Bactriana and the resultant dislocation of the peoples settled there. 
That a pronounced Sogdian element had mixed with the Hephthalites 
is manifest from the fact that their king, who invaded Iran under 
Peroz (459-484 A.D.) and killed him, is called in Persian and Arabic 
histories Akhshunwar, Akhshuvan or Khushnuvaz. In the Iranian 
work Bundahishn (ed. Anklesaria p. 215) this word reads as Khshun- 
vaz # According to Muller all these variant readings are based on the 
Sogdian word “Khshevan” meaning a king. 18 

The regions of Sogdiana and Bactriana were peopled from fairly 
early times by different branches of the Scythians. In the second 
century B.C. there was a great commotion in Central Asia following 
the expulsion of the Hiung-nu (“ferocious slaves*') from China by 
Mong T'ien, the general of T'sin She Huang-ti (22 1-2 10 B.C.). The 
completion of the Great Wall in 244-215 B.C. and the chasing away 

16 These people arc called Heftalan in the Iranian Bundahisbn,'- Hep* t*a\ in 
Armenian, Hetal in Persian and Haitai in Arabic vide Bailey, Bulletin of the 
School of Oriental and African Studies (1232), p. 946 et seq . 

17 J. Marquart [ Eranschahr , nach der Geographic des Ps. Moses XorenacU, 
p. 57], however, thinks that the Huns who invaded the Sas<anid empire and 
f aught with Bahram Gor and his successor Yazdegird II were the Khionites 
rather than the Hephthalites. But under Peroz (459-484 A.D.) it was 
undoubtedly the Hephthalties who invaded Iran. 

18 F.W.K. Muller, Soghdische Texte , I, p. 108. 
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of the Hiung-nu from the Ordos region in 214 B.C., diverted their 
movement towards the west. In the result they overthrew the Yue^* 
che living between Tun-huang and K’i-lien in the Kan-su province 
in the north-west of China. About 177-176 B.C. their Shan-yu 
Mao-tuen inflicted a defeat on the Yue-che and his successor Lao- 
shang (174-161 B.C.) killed their king and drove them from Kan-su. 
A small fraction of the Yue-che went to the south of Nan-shan and 
settled among the K’iang and came to be known as Siao Yue-che 
(little Yue-che); but their main body known as Ta Yue-che plunged 
into northern Gobi and fell upon the Wu-suen, the ancestors of the 
Alains, and the Sai-wang, the £aka-murundas of Indian geneologies, 19 
settled in the valley of the Illi and the basin of the Issyk-kul. But 
their victory over the Wu-suen and settlement in the territory occupied 
by them proved temporary, for the Wu-sucn -with the assistance of the 
Hiung-nu defeated and drove them from there. Hence the Yue-che 
resumed their westward course and reached the upper reaches of the 
Syr-darya forming the province of Ferghana where the Ts'ien Han-shu 
marks their arrival. From there these people with other cognate 
tribes moved into Sogdiana and Bactriana, the country known to the 
Chinese as Ta Hia, which Marquart and Pelliot phonetically equate 
with Tukhara. 20 Ta Hia was governed by a certain number of Hi-heu 
(yab-ghu) of which the Chinese have known five — those of the north- 
ern and north-eastern part of the country. These Hi-heu became the 
vassals of the Ta Yue-che. A time came when the Hi-heu of Kuei- 
shuang,. K’ieu-tsieu-k’io (K’ieu-tsieu-kie) Khuzulakadphises siezed 
the territories of other Hi-heu and substituted his power for that of the 
Ta Yue-che, calling himself the king of Kuei-shuang. Pelliot holds 
that the Hi-heu referred to above, particularly that of Kuei-shuang, 
were the Ta Hia and not the Ta Yue-che. According to him, the Kuei- 
shuang were called by the Chinese Ta Yue-che after they had taken 
the place of the latter. This nomenclature was faulty for the data of 
the Heu Han-shu are at variance with those of the Ts'ien Han-shu . 3l - 

19 Sten Know, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol II (introduction), 
pp. 29-30. 

20 Paul Pelliot, Tokharien et Koutcheen , Journal Asiatique (1934)1 pp. 
39.40. 

21 P. Pelliot, ibid p, 38; Haneda Toru f A Propos des Ta-Yue-Tfhe et des 
Kouebchoaang , Bulletin de la Maison Franco*] aponaise (1933), P* *3* 
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The resurgence of these peoples is clearly referred to in Greek 
works. Strabo (XI, 511) states that between 140 and 130 B.C. the 
Asioi, Pasianoi, Tokharoi and Sakarauli seized the province of Bactri- 
ana from the Greek ruler Heliocles. Jarl Charpentier identifies the 
Asioi, called Asianoi by Pompeius Trogus, with the Wu-suen of the 
Chinese historians 22 and W. W. Tarn takes them to be the Yue-che 
themselves. 23 It is interesting to note that Pompeius Trogus observes 
that the Asioi were the lords of the Tochari. 24 It is likely that they 
may have been the Rsikas (Asi, in Prakrit) mentioned in the Maha - 
bharata . 25 As for the Pasianoi, they are identified by Tarn with the 

O. Francke also holds that the Tukharas represent the residents of the country 
called T’u-huo-lo by Hiuan T’sang, who were the friends of the Yue-che. 
[O. Francke, Beitrdge aits Chinesischen Quellen Zur Kenntniss der T urkvblker 
tmd Skythen Zentralasien* , p. 24]. Lassen, Richthofen and Grousset, on the 
other hand, accept the identification of the Tukharas with the Yue-che. 
Sir Aurel Stein discusses this question in detail, but leaves it open. [ Serindia , 
p. 287 J 

22 Jarl Charpentier, Die Etbnograpbiscbe Stcllung dcr Tocbarer , Zcitscbrift 
dcr Dciitscbcn Morgenldnchscben Gescllschaft, vol. 71 (1917), pp. 357-361. 

23 W. W. Tarn, Tbe Greeks in Bactria and India, p. 283. 

24 W. W. Tarn, op. cit p. 286. 

25 Mabdbhdrata , II (Sabhaparvan) 24, 24-25. 

*rf^rerT-J?si?:T*r 11 

3 wroft 1 

P. Pelliot holds that the Tokharoi or Tukharas were the Ta Hia, who 
were governed by a certain number of hi-hcu (Yabghu) of which the Chinese, 
have known five and among which the hi-heu of Kuei-shuang (Kusana) became 
prominent, seized the domains of all other hi-heus and established their 
suzerainty in place of the Ta Yue-che. Pelliot also shows that the Ta Flia 
and especially the Kuei-shuang were different from the Ta Yue-che and were 
called by the latter name in Chinese works simply because they had taken 
their place. [Tokbaricn et Koutcheen , Journal Asiatique (1934), p. 36] We have 
seen that according to P. Trogus, the Asioi were the lords of the Tochari. If the 
Tochari are identical with the Ta Hia, the Asii should be the same as the Kuei- 
shuang, who beame the lords of the Ta Hia. Thus the rsikas (Asii) seem to re- 
present the Kusanas (Kuei-shuang). In this connection it is interesting to note 
that in Indian literature and inscriptions the rsikas (Asi, in Prakrt) arc placed 
somewhere in the south near Asmaka and Vidarbha. [cp. Nasik cave 
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Parsua of Eranvej 35 , but it is also probable that they are the same as the 
Paramarsikas of the Great Epic. 26 As regards the Tokharoi, they are 
the Ta hia as shown by Pelliot. The Sakarauli are undoubtedly the 
Sakas. In spite of the different views about the identification of these 
tribes, given above, the fact remains that they represent various 
ramifications of the same branch of the Indo-European people who 
replaced the Greek rule in Bactria. 

As a result of the pressure of the Yue-che and other tribes the 
Sakas broke towards the south-west, glided down the passes of the 
mountains called Hiuan-tu by the Chinese, which are identified by 
Sylvain Levi with the ranges of the Hindukush, and penetrated into 
India. 27 

In the wake of these movements many other tribes emigrated and 
settled in the valley of the Oxus and the Jaxartes. One such tribe 
was the K’ang-kiu, which are probably the Kankis of the Indian 
writers. They occupied the Sogdian regions around Samarcand or 
Marcanda, called K’ang-kiu, by the Chinese. In the second century 
B.C. when the Chinese traveller Chang K’ien visited the states of the 
west on an embassy to the Yue-che (the name given by the Chinese 
to the Tukharas as seen above), he first reached the kingdom of 
Ferghana (Ta-wan), then went to Samarcand (Kang-kiu) and thence 
repaired to the country of Ta Yue-che. He describes the K’ang-kiu 
as nomads with manners and customs very much the same as those of 
the Yue-che and living under their political influence 28 . In the fourth 

Inscription of Gautamiputra Satakarni line 2 : 

(Sir G. Bhandarkar, Collected Works , vol. 1 , p. 
231); Ramayana , Kiskindhakancla, 4 i;io ; 

Kasika on IV, 2, 132 *rm: WTftfa:, OTcT: This 

position of the rsikas accords well with the finding of Sylvain Levi that the 
Kusanas had much to do with the south under Kaniska. ( Kaniska et 
Satavavana , Journal Asiatique (1936), pp. 61-121]. Thus the identification 
of the Rsikas with the Kusanas appears sound. 

25 W. W. Tarn, op, cit p. 292. 

26 Moti Chandra, Geographical and Economic Studies in the Mahabharata, 
P- l 9- 

27 Sylvain Levi, Vlnde Civilisatrice , p. 89. 

318 Edouard Chavannes, Memoir es de Sse^ma*Ts'ien i I, LXXI— LXXII 
Friedrich Hirth, The Story of Chang K'ien, Chinas Pioneer in Western Asia , 
Journal of the American Oriental Society , vol. 37 (1917,), p. 96. 
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century A.D. these K’ang-kiu produced eminent Buddhist scholars 
who took an important part in the translation of Buddhist works in 
Chinese. The most famous among them was K’ang Seng-hui (Kanka 
Sanghabhadra) who founded a strong Buddhist school in South China. 

This south to north position of the Sakas, the Yue-che and the 
K’ang-kiu very closely agrees with the juxtaposition of the Sakas, 
Tukhatas and Kankas in the Mahdbhdrata 29 

In the fifth century A. D. the political geography of the valley 
of the Oxus was more or less the same. In Bactria, the Tukhara 
clan of the Kidarites was established between Balkh and Merv. This 
clan derived its name from the eponymous hero Kidara transcribed in 
Chinese as Ki-to-lo. 30 The son of Kidara was Kungkas. Iranian 
sources refer to the wars of the Kidarites with the Sassanid sovereigns 
of Iran. According to these sources, the Sassanid King Yazdegird II 
took up arms against the Kidarites and Peroz (459-484) fought 
first with Kidara and then with his son Kungkas. But Peroz 
tried to make peace with Kungkas and offered to him the hand of his 
sister. Peroz was at war with the Byzantine emperor and had also to 
repel the invasions of the Saragures and other barbaric peoples who had 
penetrated into Armenia through the passes of the Caucasus. Hence 
Peroz wanted to stop the war against the Kidarites. But according to 
the Persian sources the hostilities continued and beaten by Peroz the 
Kidarites quitted Bactria and migrated to the south occupying Gan- 
dhara. 31 The vacuum thus created was soon filled by the Heohthalites. 

29 Mahabharata, II, 47, 26. 

Tt**Tr: ^T: I 

^ faflq; II 

30 Paul Pelliot, Tokharien et Koutcheen, Journal Asiatique (1934), p. 42. 

That Ki-to-lo (Kidara) is a dynastic name appears from the fact that in 

the Chinese annals Pei-she , a king of the Ta Yue-*che, Ki-to-lo is said to have 
been invaded and pushed back by the luan-juan and in the same work on the 
very next page, a Ki-to-lo is said to have been pressed westward by the 
Hiung-nu. Again Kiu-to-lo is the name of a country whose ambassador 
visited China in 477 together with the ambassadors of Western India (Si- 
t*ien-chu) and £r£vasti according to Wei-shu. This shows that in course of 
time the name of the dynasty came to designate the country in which it 
lived and ruled. 

31 J. Marquart, Eranschahr nacb der Geographic des Ps. Moses Xorenac'i, 
pp. 59 ' 57 - 5 ^* A. Christensen, Vlran sous les Sassinides , pp. 287-288. 
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Chinese sources give an earlier date for these events. In the 
chapter of the Pei-she on “the countries of the west” which has 
replaced the original chapter on this subject in the Wei-shu and which 
goes back to the epoch of the Wei, there is a remark on Ta Yue-che 
and their King Ki-to-lo (Kidara) who, pressed by the Juan-juan, 
emigrated to the city of Po-lo (Balkh) and thence invaded Northern 
India, reducing to vassalage Gandhara and the four kingdoms situated 
to its north. On the next page of the Pei-she , there is another notice 
of Ki-to-lo, the king of Ta Yue-che, who having migrated westwards 
under the pressure of the Hiung-nu, ordered his son to occupy the 
city called Fu-leu-sha (Purusapura) that was the seat of the Siao Yue- 
che. Aa a result of occupying the country of the Siao Yue-che, 
the kingdom of the son of Ki-to-lo was also called by the name of 
Siao Yue-che. This information reached China through the merchants 
of the country of Ta Yue-che, who went to the court of T ai-wu 
(424-451 A. D.) with some embassy of the western countries 
between 436 and 45 1 A. D. and popularized the manufacture of 
polychrome glass in China. 32 This shows that the invasion and 
settlement of the Kidarites on the north-western frontiers of India 
took place before the middle of the fifth century. 

The information given by the Chinese sources appears more 
correct in this respect since the trend of the history of Central Asia 
in the fifth century A.D., outlined above, suggests that it was under 
the pressure of the Hephthalites rather than the Sassanids that the 
Kidarites migrated towards the south and entered into India. 

We have seen that the Hephthalites occupied Bactriana and 
attacked Khurassan during the reign of Bahram Gor and that he had 
to resist and defeat them at Kusmehan. If we hold that it was under 
Peroz that the Kidarites were driven out of Bactria, we would fail to 
explain how the Hephthalites could invade the Sassanid empire in the 
life-time of Bahram Gor while the route of Bactria was held and 
barred by the Kidarites. It was, in fact, necessary for them to 
occupy Bactria before coming into clash with Persia. The earlier 
history of Central Asia of the time of the movements of the Yue-che 
is a pointer to this fact. Besides this, Peroz was desirous of making 

32 Paul Pelliot, Tokharien et Kutcheen , Journal Asiatique (1934), pp. 

4 *- 43 < 
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peace with the Kidarites. He was too busy in the west to continue 
the war against the Kidarites. Hence the theory of the migration 
of the Kidarites under Kungkas as a result of the pressure of the 
Sassanids does not bear scrutiny, and we are justified in accepting the 
version of the Chinese sources in preference to the information given 
by Persian writers. 

On entering into India through the passes of the Hindukush, 
the Kidarites supplanted their cousins who were settled in Gandhara 
and had allied themselves with the Sassanids. But the Hephthalites 
pushed downwards under the pressure of the Sassanids and came on 
the heels of the Kidarites to India. The Kidarites were thus pressed 
forward from the regions of Gandhara and the result was their 
invasion of the plains of the Punjab and the Gangetic valley. 

The pressure of nomadic movements in Central Asia seems to 
have given a new orientation to Sassanian politics. The Sassanids 
strengthened their alliance with the Kidarite-Kusanas after their 
settlement in Gandhara as we infer from the presence of the Pahlavis, 
the official name of the Sassanids, in the Kusana hordes that invaded 
India. The alliance of the Sassanids and the Kidarites is also hinted 
at by the traditions of the proposal of the Sassanid king Peroz of 
marrying his sister to the Kidarite king Kungkas that are recorded 
by Persian writers. 

The empire of Kumaragupta was shaken at that time by the 
rebellion of the Pusyamitras of the Nerbudda valley. Hence the 
Kusana-Sassanids found a good opportunity of plunging into India. 

The details of this invasion of the Kusana-Sassanids are given in 
the Candragarbha-pariprcba-siitra which has been cited by the 
Tibetan historian Button in his History of the Buddhist Doctrine . 
The relevant passage reads as follows : 

“King Mahendrasena was born in the country of KausambI, had 
a son with arms of irresistible might. After he had passed the age 
of twelve, Mahendra’s kingdom was invaded upon by three foreign 
powers in concert — Yavanas, Palhikas (Pahlikas) and Sakunas— who 
first fought among themselves. They took possession of Gandhara 
and the countries to the north of the Ganges. The young son of 
Mahendrasena, of weighty hands and other congenital military marks 
distinguishing his person asked for permission to lead his father’s 
army. The enemy army numbered three hundred thousand men 
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under the cammands of the foreign kings, the chief of whom was 
the Yavana. The son of Mahendra put his army of two hundred 
thousand men divided under five hundred commanders, sons of 
ministers and other orthodox Hindus. With extraordinary quickness 
and a terrible drive he charged the enemy. In fury his veins on the 
forehead appeared like a visible mark and his body became steeled. 
The prince broke the enemy army and won the battle. On his 
return his father crowned him king saying : ‘henceforth rule the 
kingdom* and himself retired to religious life. For twelve years 
after this the new king fought these foreign enemies and ultimately 
captured and executed the three kings. After that he ruled peace- 
fully as the Emperor of Jambu-dvlpa” 33 . 

In this passage the association of the Yavanas, Palhikas and 
Sakunas is significant from the historical point of view. The Palhikas 
and Sakunas are evidently the Sassanids and Kusanas (Kidarites) who 
had come close to each other. The Yavanas represent the Ionian 
element which was introduced in Iran in Achaemenian times. It is 
noteworthy that the famous poet of the fifth century A.D. Kalidasa 
refers to the Yavanas in connection with the expedition of Raghu 
against the Paraslkas 34 . [Yavanlmukhapadmanam sehe madhumadam 
na sah] These Yavanas had domiciled in the Middle-East and had 
mixed up with the Iranians. Most probably they included the 
descendants of the Bactrian Greeks who were overthrown and subjuga- 
ted by the Sakas and Kusanas in course of their western migrations. 
These peoples had quai relied among themselves before their descent 
on the Indian plains. We have seen that Kungkas led the Kusanas 
expelled by the Hunas from Bactrian a into Gandhara. There he 
fought with the Kusanas who were already settled in those regions. 
Obviously, therefore, there was a clash between the new-comers and 
the Kusanas of the Gandhara region. But the pressure of the Hunas 
drew them closer 35 and drove them towards the interior of India. 

33 Cited by K. P. Jayaswal, An Imperial History of India , p. 36. 

34 Raghuvamsa , IV. 60 ff. 

35 It has been noted above that the Chinese text Pei-she calls Ki-to-lo 
the king of Ta Yue-che and describes his son settled in Fu-leu-sha as the king 
of Siao Yue-che. Pelliot has shown that neither Ki-to-lo and his son nor the 
Kusanas belonged to the Ta Yue-che. They were the Ta-Hia or T’u-hu-lo. 
Since the Ku?anas came to dominate the Ta Yue-che f they themselves became 
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King Mahendrasena, who is obviously identical with Kumaragupta 
Mahendraditya, entrusted the defence of the country to his valiant 
son Skandagupta who resisted the invaders and routed them from the 
country inflicting on them a crushing defeat. 

The king who led the Kusanas into India was obviously the 
son of Ki-to-lo, who is called Kungkas in Persian histories, as seen 
above. This name Kungkas seems to have been adapted to suit a 
pun in a verse by Subandhu in his V asavadatta * 6 . In this verse the 
author refers to the rule of the Kahkas after that of Vikramaditya. 
Here the word Kanka signifies both a heron and the king who came 
after Vikramaditya. To have this two-fold meaning the author has 

known as Ta Yue-che. But after the cessation of relations with the West in the 
latter half of the third century, the Chinese forgot everything about the 
Ta Yue-che. Hence Kumarajiva in his Chinese translation of the great 
commentary of the Prajna-Pdramitd (Ta-che-tu-lucn) mentioned Ta-k’ia-lo which 
is a transcription of Tukhara and explained this term as signifying the L ittle 
Yue-che. [Sylvain Levi, Fragments de T extes Kontcheens (introduction) pp. 
24-25] Again in his translation of the Life of Asvaghosa , completed in 
412 A D, he rendered Tukhara by the term Siao Yue-che, since it was the 
only expression that was understood in China in his time. Stael-Holstein 
believes that Kaniska did, in fact, belong to the Siao Yue-cl c who had come 
fiom Chinese Turkestan and Kumarajiva gave the aforesaid rendering with 
full awareness of the true state of affairs. From this point of view the 
reference to the son of Ki-to-lo as the king of Siao Yue-che signifies that he 
conquered the successors of Kaniska settled in Peshawar in virtue of which 
he bore their designation. But Pelliot rejects the view of Stael-Holstein and 
holds that the description of Ki-to-lo as Ta Yue-che and of his son as Siao 
^ ue-che is simply intended to accommodate the information about these 
two clans, which the merchants of the Yuc che country suddenly released 
between 436 and 451 [Pelliot, op. cit p. 45]- Whatever may be the true 
import of these designations, the fact remains that according to the Chinese 
annalist there was some difference between the peoples over whom Ki-to-lo 
and his son respectively ruled. In other words the Yue-che over whom 
the son of Ki-to-lo ruled were different from those to whom his father belonged. 
Thus the conclusion cannot be escaped that the son of Ki-to-lo conquered 
another branch of his tribe settled in the north-west of India. This internecine 
conflict is indicated by the remarks of the C andra- garbh a-pariprchd-siitra that 
the Kusana invaders fought inter se before coming into India 
36 Subandhu, Vasavadattd (ed. Hall), p. 7. 

srcsfar 5ft fipCTjf^ » 
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slightly altered the word Kungkas to Kanka. Besides this, we have 
some evidence to show that the K’ang-kiu of Sogdiana who are 
mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata as Kankas and juxtaposed with the 
Sakas and Tukharas some time entered into India and still constitute 
an element of the population of the Punjab. We find a tribe of the 
Jats called Kang living in the angle of the Beas and the Sutlej. These 
Kangs are spread up to Ferozpur and Ambala and are found all along 
the banks of the Sutlej and even on the Lower Indus. These Kang- 
Jats have a tradition that they migrated from Garh-Gazni 37 . It may 
well be that the history of their migration and settlement in the 
Punjab is implicit in the reference to the coming of the Kankas into 
India after the death of Vikramaditya made in the aforesaid verse of 
Subandhu’s Vasavadattd. In this verse the word ‘Kanka’ thus appears 
to have a three-fold significance, meaning a heron, the king Kungkas, 
who came after Vikramaditya and the tribe of the Kankas, that invad- 
ed India together with the Kidarites. Should this view be correct, we 
would find in the invasion of the Kankas referred to by Subandhu a 
reminiscence of the coming of the Kankas into India in association with 
the Kusanas, to whom they were related, under the leadership of 
Kungkas. An indication of the association of the Kankas with the 
Kusanas and Sassanids is probably given in a verse of the Maha- 
bharata , which groups them with the Sakas and Tukharas on one 
hand and the Pahlavas and Madrakas on the other 38 . This invasion 
of the Kankas, Kusanas and Pahlavas ruffled the peace and placidity 
which India enjoyed after the extermination of the Kusanas by 
Candragupta Vikramaditya in the last quarter of the fourth century 
A.D. and exerted a damaging influence on the cultivation of arts 
and letters as the observations of Subandhu demonstrate. 

The wars of Skandagupta are laconically referred to in his Bhitari 
and Junagarh inscriptions. The fourth verse of the Bhitari inscrip- 
tion 39 refers to the coronation of Skandagupta after his victory over 

37 Ibbetson, The Tribes and Castes of Punjab and North-western Province , 
P* 2 33 - 

38 Santiparvan, 1XV, 2429. 

39 J. F. Fleet, Copus Inscriptionum Indicarum , vol. Ill, no 13, verse 4 . 
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the Pusyamitras, a variant reading being Yudhyamitras 40 , who are 
probably identical with the tribe of the Pusyamitras associated in the 
Visnupurana with the region o£ Mekala near the source of the 
Narbudda 41 . The seventh verse 42 of this inscription refers to the 
“conquest of the earth” made by Skandagupta and the eighth verse 43 
relates to his victory over the Hunas. It appears that the invasion 
of the Kusanas was different from that of the Hunas. In the account 
of the invasion of the Kusanas (Sakunas) given in the Candragarbha- 
paripreha-siitra the Hunas are not mentioned, the identification of 
the Yavanas referred to in it with the Hunas suggested by K. P. 
Jayaswal being quite speculative 44 . The trend of history shows that 
the irruption of the Hunas in Gandhara resulted in the expulsion 
and pushing down of the Kusanas to the interior of India. Thus 
the Kusanas preceded the Hunas into India. The allusion to the 
war of Skandagupta with the Hunas distinctly from his other victories 
amounting to his “conquest of the earth’ ’ in the Bhitari inscription may 
be an indication of the fact that the inroad of the Hunas was different 
from and later than the Kusana invasion. It may also be noted that 
Somadeva in his Kathdsaritsagara includes Nirmuka, the king of the 
Persians, among the vassals of Vikramaditya, son of Mahendr2ditya 45 , 
who is undoubtedly identical with Skandagupta Vikramaditya. The 

40 H. K. Divekar, Pusyamitras in the Gupta Period , Annals of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute (1920), pp. 99ft. 

41 Visnupurana y IV, 24, 17. The commentator of the Visnupurdna 
distinguishes the Pusyamitras from the seven Mekalas. Hence they may have 
occupied the region between the Mahisyas and Mekala in the Nerbudda valley, 
if not Mekala itself. [H. C. Raychoudhury, Political History of Ancient 
India , 5th ed., p. 569] 

42 J. F. Fleet, op . cit„ verse 7. 

* (?) srefsref ?r>r 

f? fsRtamS ^f- 

43 J. F. Fleet, op. cit., verse 8. 

...SWTfotft « 

44 K. P. Jayaswal, An Imperial History of India , p. 36. 

45 Kathdsaritsagara , II, 563 f£. 
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vassalage of the Persian king is a reminiscence of the victory of 
Skandagupta over the Kusana-Sassanids mentioned above. But in the 
turmoil caused by the defeat of the Kusanas (Kidarites and Sassanids) 
the Hunas of Gandhara also swooped southwards, came into conflict 
with the Jartas, who seem to be identical with the Jartikas (modern 
Jats) of Sakala (modern Sialkot) mentioned in the Mahabharata 46 , 
as we learn from a grammatical illustration given by Candragomin 47 . 
But Skandagupta was again equal to the occasion and repelled the 
Hunas from the country. 

The Kusanas driven away for good from India by the young 
prince Skandagupta in the closing years of the reign of Kumaragupta 
probably between 451 and 455, took refuge in the mountainous 
retreats of ths north-west. Towards 475 they repaired to the valleys 
of Chitral and Gilgit and descended from there after the defeat of 
the Hunas in the sixth century and reoccupied their earlier habitat 
of Gandhara on some parts of which they kept their possession up 
to the ninth century 48 . Thus their part in Indian history came to 
an end. But they left indelible traces on the people and culture of 
India. The Kidarites seem to have left an imprint in Sanskrit 
grammatical literature. The Kdsikd commentary on the grammar 
of Panini refers to the gold coins called Keddra , which may signify 
the currency of the Kidarites 49 . Likewise, the Kankas mixed with 
the people of India and are now represented by the Kang-Jats 
mentioned above. 

Buddha Prakash 


46 Karnaparvan, 44, 10 ^ ftT* • 

47 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society ( London ) (1909), pp. 88 ff. The 

illustration in question is In this example the reading ‘jarta* 

is not settled. 9 . K. Belvelkar has amended it as Gupta. \Systems of 
Sanskrit Grammar t p. 58] In a commentary on the Siddba-HemacandraSabda- 
nusasana of Hemacandra entitled Siddhaprabha this illustration is cited as 

[Indian Historical Quarterly (1953), p. 18 1] Though 
the text is, thus, uncertain, we may tentatively accept the reading ‘jarta* as it 
accords with the name of the tribe ‘jartika* given in the Mahabharata . 

48 Louis de la Vallee-Poussin, Ulnde anx temps des Maury as et des 
BarbareSy Grecs , Scythsy Barthes et Yue-Tche, p, 318. 

49 V. S. Agrawala, India as known to Pdnini 0 p. 26 1 # 
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A characteristic feature of the ancient Indian cities was the method 
of their defence. It was considered to be essential, because life and 
residence in ancient India was insecure due to the bad political condi- 
tions. There were frequent political disturbances and hence provision 
of defence became indispensable to ancient Indian cities as well as to 
the villages. The method of the defence or the fortification of these 
cities can broadly be divided into two categories, namely (i) Natural 
fortification (Akrtrima Durga) and (2) artificial fortification (Krtrima 
Durga). In case of natural fortification, defence was provided to the 
cities by their situation near the deserts, rivers, mountains and 
the sea. We find that most of the ancient Indian cities were 
situated on the banks of a river or sea-coast, e.g., Ayodhya 1 , 
Mathura 2 , Dvaraka 3 , KosambI, Pataliputra and others. In this case 
they were provided with a natural defence by water. The ancient 
city of Girivraja, can also be cited as a beautiful example of “Akrtri- 
ma Durga”. It was guarded by a cluster of close set five 4 hills with 
high peaks, e.g., Vairaha, Varaha, Vrsabha, Rsigiri, and Subhas- 
caitya 5 6 . Kautilya divides natural fortifications into seven kinds, 
namely, (1) Jala-durga, (2) Sthala-durga, (3) Parvata-durga, (4) Pras- 
tara-durga, (3) Guha-durga, (6) Dhanvan-durga and (7) Vana-durga. 
He says that water fort is rendered difficult of access for its situation 
near water. A mountain-fort is rendered difficult of access for its 
situation near a mountain. A vana-fort is situated near a forest, 
it is defended by a thick jungle on all sides. A prastara-durga 
is defended by a rocky track. A guha-durga is encircled 
by a range of hillocks®. Of these natural fortifications, water fortifica- 

1 RamSyana, Balakanda, Canto V, line 10. 

2 Harivamsa, Harivamsaparva, ch. 54, line 120. 

3 Harivamia, Visnuparva, ch. 58, line 120. 

4 Mahabharata , Sabhaparva, ch. 21, v 3. 

5 Ibid, v 2. 

6 “Of all quarters of the boundaries of the kingdom, defensive fortifica- 
tions, against any emergency of war, shall be raised on grounds, rendered in- 
approachable by nature, a water-fort such as one of an island in the midst of 
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tions, and mountain-fortifications appear to have been the most in vogue, 
because most of the capital cities of ancient India as we have seen above, 
were cither situated on the bank of a river or near a mountain. Sukra- 
carya bears testimony to their popularity. He says, “Of these, water and 
forest fortifications are best suited to defend populous centres, where- 
as desert and forest fortifications are habitations in the wilderness ”. 7 
But natural fortifications alone were not considered sufficient for the 
defence of the towns due to frequent political disturbances. 
For further defence, artificial fortifications proved quite necessary. 
Artificial fortification was done by three methods (i) by the 
construction of walls, (2) by the construction of trenches, and 
(3) by plantation of forest. This method of defence was not only 
common to ancient Indian cities, but also to the ancient Greek and 
Roman towns. The cities of Greece and Italy, like Florence, Sparta, 
Athens and Rome, were fortified by walls and trenches. 

The ancient Indian cities were surrounded by walls at first. The 
Silpasastras, Nltisastras, and Puranas lay great emphasis on the cons- 
truction of walls around the cities. The author of the Devtpurana 
says, “the construction of brick-built walls is indispensable in artificial 
forts . 8 The city walls were erected on ramparts. The ramparts were 
built by digging out mud from the ditches and heaping it on their 
banks. In the Arthasdstra of Kautilya, we find the method of their 
construction. At a distance of four dandas, from the innermost ditch, a 
rampart six dandas high, and twice as much broad, was erected by 
piling mud upwards. It was made square at the bottom, oval at 
the centre and pressed by the trampling of elephants and bulls. 
Finally it was planted with thorny and poisonous plants in bushes. 
Fissures in the rampart were filled up with fresh earth.* As the 

a river or of a plain, surrounded by a low ground, or morass in which water is 
stagnated, a mountain-fort, such as one surrounded by a rocky tract (prastara), 
or a fort in a valley in the midst of an encircling range of hillocks, a desert- 
fort such as a fort in the centre of a wild tract devoid of water, and even 
thickets or of a soil sterilized by desert, a forest fort such as a fort encompassed 
by many bogs and fens, interspersed with trees and bushes, or one girt round 
by thickly set tail trees and underwoods.*’ Arthasdstra , Book II, Ch. III. 

7 Sukranitisdra t ch. 4, sec. 6, lines 11.12. 

8 Devtpurana , ch. 72, si. 27. 

9 Arthasdstra , (Jolly), vol. I, p. 31. 

also compare Samarangana, Sutra-dhara, p. 40, si. 19. 
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erection of ramparts and parapets was essential in connection with 
artificial fortification, we find that these constituted an integral part 
of every ancient Indian city. We learn from the Ramdyana how the city 
of Ayodhya 10 was surrounded by a wall. Similarly the cities of 
Lanka 11 , Indraprastha, 12 Dvaraka 13 - 1 *, Mathura 16 , Avanti 16 , Pataliput- 
ra, Madura 17 and Conjeeveram, 18 were surrounded by strong built para- 
pets. The number of walls was optional. It was generally one, but 
sometimes many. Kautilya advises the construction of more than one 
city-wall. He says that parapets in odd or even numbers, and with an 
intermediate space of 1 2 to 24 hastas, from each other should be built 
above the ramparts. 19 Megasthenes informs us that the city of Patali- 
putra was surrounded by three walls. The walls were of fair height, 
for which, their defensive capacity was increased. Sukracarya, while 
recommending height to the city walls says, “the wall of the town is 
to be made too high to be jumped across by robbers or enemies. 20 
The Devtpurdna recommends a height of nine cubits. It says that the 
walls should be raised to nine hastas, according to the rules laid down 
by Muni. 21 Kautilya says, that the walls should be raised to a height 
twice their breadth. 22 The Brahmavaivarta Purana says that “the 
maximum height should be twenty cubits (hastas), and a height loftier 
than that, is not conducive to good. 23 ” It fixes the maximum height 
of the walls at twenty hastas, probably due to the fact that it 
would spread darkness in the city, especially in the neighbouring parts. 
Sukracarya says that the wall of the town is to be uniform in depth, 

10 Rdmdyana, Balakanda # Canto V, line 25. 

11 Sundarakanda, Canto 2, line 31. 

12 Mbh ., Adiparva, ch. 227, line 120. 

13 Ibid., Santiparva ch. 52, line 29. 

14 Visnuparva, ch. 98, line 23, 

15 Harivamsa Parva, ch. 54* 1 inc 11 5* 

iB Brahma Parana , ch. 41, line 49, 

17 Ayyar, Town Planning in Ancient Deccan , p. 38. 

18 Ibid,, p. 7Q. 

19 Arthzidstra> (Jolly), vol. I, p. 31. 

also compare Samarahgana Sutradhaira, p. 41, si. 25 (vol. I). 

20 Sukranitisdra , chapter I, lines 474-76. 

21 Devtpurdna , chapter, 72, si. 27. 

22 Arthasdstra , Bk. II, chapter III, p. 35. 

23 Brahmavaivarta*Purdna, ch. 103, line iao* 
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and should have its foundation to the extent of one-half or one-third 
of its height, and have its width one-half of its height. 24 In order to 
increase the defensive capactiy of the wall, Kautilya recommends some 
more devices. He recommends that outside the rampart, passages 
for movements should be closed by forming obstructions such as a 
knee-breaker, a trident, mounds of earth, pits, wreaths of thorns, 
instruments made like the tale of a snake, palm-leaf triangle, and of 
a dog’s teeth, roads, ditches filled with thorns and covered with sand, 
frying pans, and water pools. 2 * For strengthening fortifications, the 
walls were provided with deadly weapons. From the epics we learn 
that they were guarded by Sataghnls (hundred-killers) and nalikastras 
(barreled missiles). The Ramayana says that Ayodhya was protected with 
5 ataghnis‘ 26 The city of Lanka was similarly defended by Sataghnls 
and darts. 27 Likewise the city of Hastinapur was guarded by Satagh- 
nls. 28 The walls of the city of Indraprastha were furnished with 
numerous weapons of attack. They were covered with darts and 
missiles. They were furnished with thousands of sharp hooks and 
Sataghnls and numerous other machines. The turrets along the 
walls were filled with armed men in course of training 29 . Probably 
these warriors were employed to use the weapons, when there arose an 
occasion for their use. In southern cities also the walls were provided 
with deadly weapons of attack. We are informed that on the 
battlements of the city of Vanji were mounted various mechanisms to 
throw missiles on those who attacked the fort 30 . In the centre 
of the walls there were constructed places to hold deadly wea- 
pons of offence and defence. Kautilya enumerates the names 

of such weapons as spades, axes, varieties of staffs, 
cudgels, hammers, clubs, discus, sataghms, spears, tridents and 
bamboo sticks with pointed edges made of iron. He also recom- 
mends the collection of stones in them. He gives a list of some 

24 SukranttisSra , ch. I, lines 474-76* * 

25 Arthasastra , (Jolly , vol. I, p. 32. 

also compare SamarShgana Sutradhara , vol. L p. 40, si. 24. 

26 B^lakanda, Canto 5. 

27 Sundarakandam, Canto 2, line 42. 

28 Mbh ., Adiparva, ch. 96, line 108. 

29 Ibid., ch. 227, si. 63 64 J 4 . 

30 Ayyar, Town Planning in Ancient Deccan, p. 70. 
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instruments the nature and use of which is not at all clear, e.g., 
camel necks and explosives 31 . The city walls were also notable for 
certain other features. One such important feature was that they 
were furnished with towers at regular intervals. Kautilya recom- 
mends construction of towers square throughout, furnished with 
movable staircases or ladders 32 . He recommends an intermediate space, 
measuring thirty dandas between two towers 33 . Kautilya is in favour 
of movable staircases or ladders; because the latter could be removed in 
the hour of emergency. He recommends a gap of thirty dandas between 
two towers purposely. He wants in this space the formation of a broad 
street in two compartments covered with a roof and two and a half 
times as long as it is broad. 34 This street covered with a roof seems to 
be the place, where troops were stationed for the protection of the fort. 
The division of the street into two compartments is not clear. The 
other sources are also emphatic that the walls should be interspersed 
with towers (Attalika); but they do not furnish us with any details of 
construction, e.g., Matsya Parana says, “the fort should have ditches, 
girt with ramparts surrounded by towers on the walls 33 ” Harivaifosa 
bears testimony to the fact, how the city of Mathura was “decorated 
with ramparts and turrets on them 36 ” Megasthenes records, how the 
wooden wall around the city of Pataliputra was crowned by five 
hundred and seventy towers. 3 ?. The use of towers seems to be mani- 
fold. Firstly they increased the beauty of the parapets. Due to them, 
the latter must have presented a sombre and grand appearance. Its 
value must also have been defensive as well. The army was stationed 
in them at a fair height, quite inaccessible to the enemies. The other 
feature of the city walls was the construction of gates in them. 
Megasthenes says that the city wall of Pataliputra was pierced by 

3,1 Arthasastra , (Jolly), vol. I, p. 33 

32 Arthasastra , Bk. II. ch. 3, 

also compare Samardhgana Siitradhdra, vol. I, p. 64, v 31. 

33 Arthasastra , Bk. II, ch. IV, 

also compare Samardngana SiitradhZra, vol. I, p. 41, v 31. 

34 Arthasastra , Bk. II, ch. 4. 35 Matsyafurdna> ch s 217, si. 8,. 

36 Harivamsa t ch. 54, line 115. 

37 Fragment XXVI (MJcCrindle, Ancient India as described by Megas- 
thenes and Arrian , p. 68). 
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sixty four gates 3 ®. These gates were closed and opened at fixed 
time. For defence, troops were also stationed quite close to them. 39 

Outside the walls, the cities were surrounded by ditches. The city 
of Ayodhya 40 was surrounded by a deep moat as a result of which 
it was inaccessible to the enemies. Similarly the cities of Lanka 41 , 
Indraprastha 43 , Mathura 43 , Dvaraka 44 . Pataliputra, 45 Avanti 4 *, 
Madura 47 and Vanji 48 were enclosed by ditches. The number 
of the ditches was not fixed. Generally it was one, but occasionally 
it was more than one. It changed according to circumstances. The 
city of Pataliputra, according to Megasthenes, was surrounded by one 
ditch 49 . Kautilya lays down that the capital city should be sur- 
rounded by as many as three trenches 50 . Devipurana says that the 
number of ditches may be two, three, four or eight as the ground 
requires 51 . Maha-Ummagga Jataka says, that the city of Mithila 
was surrounded by three trenches 53 . Brahmavaivarta Parana says 
that the city of Dvaraka was surrounded by as many as seven 
moats 53 . The sides of the ditches were generally lined with bricks. 
Megasthenes says that the sides of the ditches of Pataliputra were 
lined with bricks 54 . The trenches were to be of great magnitude in 

38 Ibid , P . 68. 

39 Harivamsa t Harivamsaparva, ch. 54 * 

40 Balaka^nda, Canto 5, line 25; V isnudh armottara Mahd Purdna, ch. 13, 
line 2. 

41 Sundarakdndam, Canto 2, line 26. 

42 Adiparva, chapter 227, line 119. 

43 Harivarhsa, Harivamsaparva, ch. 54, line 116. 

44 Harivamsa, Visnuparva, ch. 98, line 22 ; Brahmavaivarta-Purdna, 
chapter 7^, line 13. 

45 Fragment 26, McCrindle — Ancient India as described by Megasthenes 
and Arrian , p. 68. 

46 Brahmapurdna , ch. 41, line 50 ; N avasahasdhkacaritam, Canto I, line 25. 

47 Ayyar, Town Planning in Ancient Deccan , p. 38. 

48 Ibid , p. 60. 
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length, breadth and depth. The ditch around the city of Pataliputra, was 
six hundred feet broad and fifty five feet deep 56 . The city af Dvaraka, 
was surrounded by ditches, which were as wide as the river Ganges or 
the ocean itself 6 ®. The city of Indraprastha was surrounded by ditches 
wide as the sea 67 . About the magnitude of the trenches, Sukraniti - 
sdra says that “the ditches should be constructed, making the width, 
double its depth 68 . On the magnitude of the trenches Kautilya is 
very clear. He says that the width of the ditch should be fourteen, 
twelve and ten dandas respectively. The depth should be less by 
one quarter, or by one half of their width. They should be square 
at the bottom, and one-third as wide as their top 69 . The ditches of 
the city of Avantl were as wide and deep, as the river Jamuna itself 60 . 

The ditches were sometimes filled with water, sometimes with 
mud, and sometimes they were left empty. Maha-ummaggajataka 61 
bears testimony to the existence of three kinds of moats round the 
city of Mithila,- — a water moat, a mud moat and a dry moat. 
Generally the ditches were filled with water. Mud-moats and dry moats 
were rare. Due to water moats, better defence was available. 
The water of the ditches was either stagnant or current. Kautilya 
lays emphasis on flowing water. He wants that the ditches should 
be connected with rivers. He says that “the ditches should be 
filled with perennial flowing water, or with water drawn from some 
other source 62 .” Brabmdndapurana says that the ditches were 
excavated with their mouths connected with rivers 63 . In the water 
of these ditches, crocodiles, sharks and other ferocious watery animals 
were kept to check the enemy from crossing them 64 . We are 
told that the city of Vanji was surrounded by a water-moat, 


55 Ibid., page 68. 

56 Harivamsa , Visnuparva, ch. 98, line 22. 

5 7 Mbb. t Adiparva, ch. 227, line 119. 

98 SukranitisZra , ch. 1, v 240. 

59 Artbasastra (Jolly) vol. I. p, 31. 

60 Nayasabasankacaritam , Canto l, line 36. 

61 Maha-ummaggajataka no. 946. 

62 Artbasastra, Bk. 11 , chapter 111 . 

63 Brahmdndapurana, ch. 8, line 216, 

64 Mbh ,, Santiparva, ch. 69, line 86. 
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in which man-eating alligators of large size abounded 65 . Besides 
defensive purposes, the ditches were also used as sources of beauty. 
The city of Lanka was encircled by a moat, which was filled with 
lotuses 66 . The ditches of the city of Dvaraka, were full of water 
brimming with lotuses and cranes 67 . The ditches of the city of 
AvantI were full of water with lotuses and cranes floating over its 
surface 68 . The water of the ditch round the city of Madura were 
crowned with beautiful waters, in which the chirping of birds never 
ceased 69 . Besides the sources of beauty they also served the purpose 
of sanitation. They received the drainage water of the city. Accor- 
ding to the DevJpttrana the drains of the town should clear themselves 
in these ditches 70 . We are informed by Tamil sources that the 
ditch round the city of Vanji, received the drainage water of the 
city 71 . 

For making fortification further strong there was built a broad belt 
of thorny jungles surrounding the ditches. The city of Ayodhya, 
according to Rdmdyana , was surrounded by a Sala forest 72 . Similarly 
the city of Lanka was surrounded by forests 73 . Surrounding the city 
of Madura the capital city of Pandyas, there was a thick jungle of 
thorny trees 74 . 

Udai Narain Roy 


65 Ayyar, Town Planning in Ancient Deccan , p. 33. 

66 Sundarakandam , Canto 2, line 26. 
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Apabhramsa and post-Apabhramsa Features 
in the early Prakrits 

1. Wc have noted some Apabhramsa (abbr. Ap.) and post- 
Ap. forms in the early Prakrits (abbr. Pkt.), which are found in the 
Asoka inscriptions, the KharosthI inscriptions, the Prakrit Dhamma- 
pada, the Buddhist dramas discovered from Central Asia and the 
Buddhist Sanskrit texts. The occurrence of the Ap. forms in the 
early Pkt. documents has certainly got some bearing upon the Ap. 
problem, which has been a great source of contention among the 
scholars. It may be incidentally stated that various definitions ob 
Ap. have been suggested by the scholars at different times and places, 
some of which directly contradict one other. So these Ap. forms 
with all their characteristics have been carefully noted in the present 
paper and how this fact has definitely contradicted a popular definition 
of Ap., has been briefly discussed. In preparing the present paper 
we consulted mainly the inscriptions of Asoka, edited by Hultsch, 
the KharosthI inscriptions edited by Sten Know, the Prakrit Dhamma- 
pada edited by B. M. Barua and S. N. Mitra, Die Briichstiicke der 
Buddhistischen Dramen, edited by Liiders and the Lalitavistara 
edited by Lefmann. The Asoka inscriptions, as edited by Senart and 
translated by Grierson, were occasionally consulted, so also the edition 
of Jules Bloch. Now, though there were many other Buddhist 
Sanskrit texts, we chose only the Lalitavistara as the specimen of 
the Buddhist Sanskrit, because the text was earlier and contained 
much Pkt. elements, which were purposely avoided in the later works, 
chiefly, due to the activities of the learned Mahayana philosophers. 

2. In Ap. r was not assimilated contrary to the usage of 
the ordinary Plus. (Hemacandra, Prakrit grammar IV 429) and so 
was r as the preceding or the following member of a conjunct 
(Hemacandra Pkt. gram. 398. vadho ro luk t vide also Jacobi — Sanat- 
kumaracarita S. 2). Now in the Asoka inscriptions we occasionally 
find this want of assimilation of both r and r l . It may be interpreted 

1 Prof. Bloch’s observation on the point deserves consideration. He 
states : "Les inscriptions du Nord Ouest temoignent d’unc evolution speciule 
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as the Ap. features in the Asokan inscriptions; but the same cannot 
be done unhesitatingly because this state of non-assimilation may be 
quite rightly explained as Sanskritism, which could very easily be 
preserved in the early Pkts. of the inscriptions. Again, Hemacandra 
prescribes the development of an unetymological r by the sutra 
“abhuto’pi kvacit ” (IV. 399) and cites Vrasu for Vyasa as an 
example. Now such development of an unetymological r is noticed 
frequently in the KhorosthI inscriptions. We quote a few of them 
below : 

Ka>gra/kra, kadalayigra , natigra , sambha-tigra> naragra (Wardak 
vase inscription) samanumotrakra , nakrarakra (Lion Capital). 

ga>gra:j bhagraua (Swat Vase, Bimaran, Kurram, Wardak), 
bhagra (for bhaga, Wardak). 

ga>kra : bhakrava (Lion Capital). 
ta>dra: ghadrigra (Skt. ghatika, Wardak). 
da>dra: sbadrayadana (Kurram) padriyamsae (Wardak). 
dha>dhra : padhravt, pradhravi (Lion Capital). 
ta>tra: dhitra , matra , pitramahi , 

pratrithavitro , bbakravatro, ebatru 9 niyatritro , navitrave. Similarly we 
have sivaraksbitrasa, bhagravatra (Bimaran) and Pratithavidra (Swat 
Vase). 

The development of an unetymological r is, thus, a peculiarity of 
the Ap. dialect and it should be considered with reference to the 

a la legion. A cote ties traitements par voyelle simple commc bhata, dakhati, 
pitusu, dukata et sukita, viyapata ct viyaputa, vaelhi et vucllia, on rencontre r 
suivi de voyelle: grahatha, dridha, mruga et mriga. L'interpretation dc ccttc 
notation est difficile en raison de l’instabi’ite de r dans les mcmcs inscriptions 
(et jusque dans les parlers de nnre epoque); dhrama (dharma) ct kitra (krta), 
double peut-etre dc krita posent la question d’une lecture *murga par example 
coincidant avec lc traitement iranicn/' (Les Inscriptions d’ Asoka §6), Tram: 
The inscriptions of the north-west testify to a special evolution at the region. 
By the side of the representations (of r) by the simple vowel as in bhata, 
dakhati, pitusu, dukata and sukita, viyapata and viyaputa, vaelhi and vudha 
r followed by the vowel is found : grahatha, dridha, mruga and mriga. The 
interpretation of that notation is difficult in consideration of the instability of 
r into the same inscriptions (and even among the speakers of our epoch.) 
dhrama (tlharma) and kitra (krta), which occurs, possibly, besides krita admits 
of the question of a reading # murga for example, coinciding with the treatment 
in Iranian. 
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above quoted sutra of Hemacandra (IV. 399 ) ( v ^ c Kb aro ?fhI inscrip- 
tions ed. Sten Konow pp. xcviii ff). 

3. The change from m to v (through v ) and v to m is a 
characteristic feature of Ap« Hemacandra explains the former i.e. 
the change from m to v* by the rule mo' nunasik vo va (IV 397 )* 
which prescribes the transformation of m to v only. As regards the 
loss of the nasal anunasika Pischel observes “This change (i.e. m to v) 
is obscure jn other dialects and partly in Ap., while either v behind 
the anunasika or more frequently the anunasika before v disappears, 
so that only v~ or v remains. 2 (Grammatik S. 251). Thus, from 
m the simple v develops. But as regards the reverse change from 
v to m Hemacandra has got no specific rule. Pischel has noticed 
this transformation and explained : *‘Ap va sometimes becomes v a.... 
In Ap. ma has fully developed from va”. 8 (Grammatik S. 261)* 
Though there was no specific rule by Hemacandra, Pischel detected 
this feature by studying the Ap. words, some of which appear in 
the Ap. verses, quoted by Hemacandra himself in his Pkt. grammar: 
e.g. yama <yavat (Hem. iv 387. 2*4°^. *)» * am a <tavat (Hem. 
iv. 406.1), jamahi, tamahi <Cyavadbhih, tavadbhih. Such change 
is noticed also in the words kema, kima, ema, ima, tema, tima and 
jema, jima of Hemacandra (Hem. iv. 4 ° 0 * No\v» Sten Konow has 
observed such change of v to m in the Dhammapada and stated : 
“In the Dhp. (Dhammapada) intervocalic v sometimes occurs as m ; 
thus nama Skr. navam B.35. sabhamu, Skr. sambhanam A.3 *o*i 8. 
Such is occasionally also the case where v is derived from p : thus 
vinatnani, pali vinnapanim 0.3. pramuni, pali papuni A. 1 3. This is 
also the case with the p of the enclitic punah: thus va mano B.24. 
cf. no mina in the third pillar edict of the Asoka etc.” The change 
is found also in the word emu from eva. (cvo 8). In the Lalita- 
vistara occurs purima from pitrva, which remains in the expression 
purimasubbaphalaih (p.123. Lefmanns edition). Now, with regard 
to the change from m to v in the KharosthI inscriptions Sten Konow 
has remarked “We may perhaps draw the inference that there was a 

a “Diescr Lautubcrgang ist in anderen Dialekten, auch zum Teil in A. 
selbst, verdunkelt, indem entweder v hinter dem Anunasika oder haufiger, der 
Anunasika vor v gcschwur.den ist, so dass nur v’ oder v iibrig geblieben ist.” 

3 “In A wird va zuweilen zu Aus va hat sich voiles ma entwickelt 

in A,” 
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tendency to pronounce intervocalic m as a nasalized v , but no indica- 
tions of such a pronunciation can be found in KharosthI inscriptions*” 
(KharosthI inscriptions, p. civ). 

4. Intervocalic h of MIA, whether original or derived from 
Sanskrit surd or sonant aspirates, was preserved in all stages of Pkt* 
including Ap. As regards its existence in the stages of Pkt., Pischel 
states: “h is neither elided nor inserted to avoid hiatus. All the 
cases, which are accepted to be such, rest partly upon false readings 
and partly upon false etymologies.” 4 (Gramniatik S. 266.). Now, 
in some New-Indo-Aryan speeches this intervocalic h has been elided. 
Prof. Jules Bloch notices the elision of h in Marathi (Langue Marathe 
S* 1 6 1.), Prof. Turner in Gujarati (Gujarati phonology J.R.A.S. 1921 
S. 74.4.) and Prof. Chatterji in Bengali (Origin and Development of 
the Bengali language vol. 1 S. 304). Strangely such a feature has been 
noticed in the Asokan dialects. In Shahbazgarhi we find aa (vi. 26) = 
aba (i.e. aha), aam (vi. 30)= ahafh. maa occurs for Pkt. maha (gen. 
sing, of the pronoun of the 1st person), ia ( = skt. iha) and ialoka. 
In Mansera aam (iv, 30)= aham (iv.28). In the KharosthI inscriptions 
we find only one case of the loss of intervocalic h. For Kharabosta 
we find kharaosta in the Lion Capital inscription, which seems to 
betray the loss of an intervocalic h . It is noticed in a place of the 
Prakrit Dhammapada. In the verse “puve i kica parijaga ma ta 

kici kicakali ade ata tadisa patika ../’(Cro.8) the expression pave i 

represents Sanskrit purve hi (i.e. purvasmin hi). In the note Barua 
adds that Pali puvve hi stands for pave i of this verse. Now with 
regard to the change of aam for ahaM and maa for maha Prof. Bloch 
has said “The epigraphists have read sometimes aafn for ahafn , maa 
for maha ’*. 5 (Lcs Inscriptions d* Asoka, p. 91, foot note 5). Thus, 
-according to Bloch loss of h in the above cases is not a phonological 
peculiarity, rather it is just a peculiar way of reading the words by 
the epigraphists. Prof. Bloch’s statement seems to contain some 
truth and may account for the loss of h in some cases. But it is 
sure that the same cannot hold good for all the cases. 


4 rt h fiilft weder aus, noch wird es zur Vermeidung des Hiatus 
eingeschoben. Alle Falle in denen man dies angenommen hat, beruhen teils 
auf fitlschcn Lesarten, teils auf falschcn Etymoiogien.*’ 

5 "Les epigraphistes ont parfois lu aam pour aham, maa pour maha/’ 
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5. In some NIA. speeches the OIA. and MIA. active present 
participle *nt’ has developed into various forms of the progressive 
tense. In the stage of the NIA. in some speeches the sound n of the 
present participle ( i.e. nt ) has assimilated itself to t, which alone 
remains and adjusts itself to multifarious changes demanded by the 
vernacular inflex : ons. The later form with the assimilation of the 
nasal is found in Hindi, in all the dialects of E. Hindi, Garhwali, 
Gujarati and Marathi. (Beams. A comparative grammar of the modern 
Aryan languages of India, Vol. Ill §40). I11 some of them the 
old form with the full nasal element survives side by side ( mostly evi- 
denced in the old texts). Now, the assimilation of the nasal in the 
Imperfect participle is noticed in some inscriptions of Asoka. In the 
Girnar rock-edicts occurs Karota — a form of the present participle from 
the root kr, so does the form kalata from the same root in the Kalsi 
edict (XI. 32). In the Shahbazgarhi rock-edicts too occur karataih 
and asatasa , which clearly testify to the assimilation of the nasal of the 
participle. 

6 * Let us come to morphology. We notice the loss of 
inflexions in Ap. According to Hem, IV. 344 ( Syam jas sasam luk ) 
the endings of the nom. and acc. both sing, and plur. are dropped 
in Ap. and in the place of the inflected words the bare stems are used* 
In the documents of the early Prakrits such use of the bare stems for 
the inflected words is frequently noticed. 

Nom. Sing, (a) Let us begin from the nom. sing and take 
into consideration, first, the Asoka inscriptions. In the Girnar ver- 
sion of the rock-edicts we find afntektna in the masc. and phala , 
mata in the neut. In the Kalsi edicts the neut. base adisha (XI, 29) 
stands without inflexion. In the Shahbazgarhi rock-edicts among the 
masc. stems occur jana (XIV. 13), gbosha (IV. 8) pradesika (III. 6), 
vadha (XI I. 3), sarnbafndba (XI 23), sayama (VII. 4), maka (XlII.a9), 
safnpatipada . In the neut. are dana t aebayika (IV. 14), dukara 
(VI. 16), drasana , dasana (VIII. 17), puna (XI. 24), man gala (sec- 
tions D. F.), mahapbala , afalika (Dhau. Sep. 1. 9, Jau. Sep. i. 5.), 
duvala (Dhau. Sep. 1. 3. Jau. Sep. II. 2), mata 9 vatitaviya (Jau. Sep. 
1. 7). (References from the edition of Hultzsch.) 

(b) In the Kharosthi inscriptions the following endingless forms 
of the nom. sing, occur : navakamika , ksatrapa liaka (Patika), thuva 
sagharama (Lion Capital), lala boramurta (Manikiala), putra, vagra, 
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maregra , jalajuga , parivara , agrabbaga , parigraha , and kadalayigra 
[KharosthI Inscriptions, Stcn Konow p. cxiii]. 

(c) The Prakrit Dhammapada gives the following examples : 
apramata in apramate na miyati pramata yadha muta (A 3 12), ‘unlike 
the fool who dies, the wise man does not die’? apramada in apramadn 
lu medbavi dbana setbi va rachati (A 3 14), ‘the wise man is careful 
and preserves treasure like a merchant’; asoka, jana in asoka soina fana 
(A 3 i6), ‘a man overwhelmed in grief becomes free from grief and vatita 
sara in aho nako va sagani cavadhi vatita sara ( Cro 31), ‘I am like an 
elephant upon whom falls an arrow’? 

(d) We get the following examples from the Lalitavistara: 
Bodhisattva in tathaiva ndthu bodhisattva laksanairalafhkrlafo (p. 75), 
surya in Pariddhakaro yatba surya nabhe (p. 175), purna in pratyeka - 
buddhabhih ca arhabbi purna loko ( p. 303), ravi in eko ravi grasati 
(p. 304), deva in barsati deva (p. 308), dullabha in dullabba bodh'i 
nibarttaya mdnasakarh (p. 322), teja in apo mi sdksi tatha teja tathaiva 
vdyu (p. 340), punya, bala in yattesu punya bala siln tathaiva jnanafii 
(p. 341) and prapurna in abhiprdyu prapurna (p. 414). 

Nom. Plur. (a) In the Asoka inscriptions the endingless forms 
of the nom. plur. are considerably found. We note the following; 
In the Kalsi edicts occur ; ndtikya (XII 38), pasamda (XIII 37), pd - 
shafnda (XII 37), pdsbarhda (XII 21), puluva (V 14), pujitaviya 
(XII 32), In the Shahbazgathi are found ; anuvigina ( Dhau. Sep. 
II 5 ), dyata (Dhau. Sep. 1. 4. Jau. Sep. 1. 2), nagalaka (Jau. Sep. 
II 10), mahamdta (Dhau. Sep. I. 1), vataviya (Dhau. Sep. I. 2. II), 
viyohdtaka ( Jau. Sep. I. 1). In the Pillar edicts we find: abhita , 
asvatha , dyata , kata, pujita , mahamdta lajuka , while in the minor 
rock inscriptions : sarhta and deva . 

(b) In the KharosthI inscriptions Sten Konow detects the following 
endingless forms: pradistavita (Taxila scroll), pracbagra , samkara , 
ttvagrasa (Kurram), sarira pratisthavidra (Swat Vase) (Sten Konow,* 
KharosthI Inscriptions, p. cxiii). 

(e) The Prakrit Dhammapada supplies the following forms, which 
drop inflexions in the nom. plur.: jana in drumedhino jana (A 3 i 4 ) 
‘people are perverted’, nara in vi miyati nara nari ca ekada (Cvo. 13)* 
‘as one day both men and women succumb to death", anica and 
saghara in anica vata sagbara (cf Pali anicca vata sarnkhara etc.) 
‘the samkharas are unsubstantial’. 
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(d) In the Lalitavistara the following are noted : Kama and 
alabhamana in Kama alabhamana dihyayante (p. 242), naga-kanya 
and udagra in nagakanya udagra hrstamanasah kurvanti pujaM muneb 
(p. 282), ogha in ogba vahanti jalakuUbhumifn (p. 308), acetana 
and vrksa in acetana vrksa patanti (p. 308), pramana in catura 
pramana mama sdksi (p. 341), sattva in yavanti sattva nikhild dasasu 
disasu (p. 341). sammudha in sammudha mdrga na labhanti (p. 34 i)> 
sulabdha in labha sulabdha (p. 355), brahmana in samraksita 
brahmana vdsavena (p. 391), nipatita in nipatita klesadrumdh (p. 414) 
and cintita in asesa ya cintita kalpasatd (p. 414). 

Acc. Sing. (a). There are many cases of the loss of inflexions 
in the acc. sing, in the Asoka inscriptions. In the Girnar edicts 
occurs madava (neuc.), but in the Kalsi edicts are found pasada , 
pashada, pashanda (XII. 33), shayama , vijaya and vijayataviya (XIII. 
16), all in the masc; but madava (XIII. 4) in the neuter. The 
Shahbazgarhi edicts show athra (VI. section E), dosha and bahuka 
(I. 1), dana (neut.), karana (XIV. 14), vasana (XIII. 5), hidalokika 
(Dhau. Sep. II. 6), bahuka (Jau. Sep. I. 4) and vachanika (Jau. Sep. 
I. 12, II. 1). In the Rupanath minor inscriptions are found sagha 
(masc.), vipula (neut.) but vadhi in the pillar edict (IV. B) and sagha 
in the minor rock-inscription. 

(b) In the Kharosthl inscriptions the use of the basic stems for 
the acc. sing, is very rarely found. Seen Konow points out Khalamasa 
Kumara and majakanitha as illustrations (Kharosthl Inscriptions, p. 
cxiii). 

(c) The Dhammapada too shows the loss of inflexion of the 
acc. sing, in a few cases. These are : maga in prahai maga alasu na 
vinati (A 3 . 9), ‘he will not find the road to wisdom’; dhana in 
dhana sethi va rachati (A 3 . 14) ‘(one) protects treasure like a 
merchant’; pramada in pramada appramadena yada nudati panitu 
(A 3 . 16) ‘when the wise men have overcome heedlessness through 
earnestness*; bhumatha and bala in pravatatho va bhumatha dhiru 
bala avecchati (A 3 . 16) ‘as one looks below the people on the ground 
from the mountain so the wise look down upon the fools’; samidhi 
in apramadena makhdbha devana samidhi gatu (A 3 . 17 + A 2 . 1) 
"‘by wisdom Indra among the gods attained meditation’; jati-sancara 
in prahai jatt sancara ‘(one) casts off transmigration’, ducarita in na 
tu ducarita cari (Cro. 30) ‘one should not practise an evil deed’ and 
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d uk ha in tada nivinati dukba t9% A 3 . i) ‘then one shakes off 

sorrow*. 

(d) In the Lalitavistara too the loss of inflexions in the acc. 
sing, is an usual phenomenon. We quote the following as illustra- 
tions : vacana in daubariko vacana srutva grbajfo pravista (p. 114) 
svarna in abu svarna pravarsayisye (p. 136), vacana in sadhu bhanabi 
vacana mameha chanda (p. 232); vimana in pauspaih vimana gagane 
upadarsayantah (p. 282), dharani and marga in sa panina dharani 
dhante salidam , saihmudha marga na lahhanti alenatrandh (p. 341) 
and trpti in na ca darsana trpti labhdmo (p. 364). 

Acc. Plur. (a) We do not find any suitable example in the 
Asoka inscriptions, which definitely indicates the loss of inflexion 
in the acc. plur. 

(b) In the KharosthI Inscriptions the loss of inflexion in the 
acc. plur. is a very rare phenomenon. Sten Konow cites only two 
examples, which are bbaratara sarva (Patika) and samanumotrakra 
(Lion Capital). 

(c) In the Prakrit Dhammapada we detect only a single case of 
loss of inflexion in the acc. plur. Kala in aveti sodasa kala (Cro. 14) 
(one) attains sixteen kalas*. 

(d) Such loss of inflexion is not rare in the Lalitavistara too. 
It appears in mahaduhkha in mahaduhkba janenti ghorakamah 
(p. 242), sattva in sarva sattva kareya ekamataya susyenmabasagaro 

(P- 33 2 )- 

7. Hemacandra in his Pkt. gram, sutra IV. 330 ( syddau 
dirgba hrasau ) states that in Ap. the final vowel of the declined words 
is lengthened or shortened optionally in nom. and other cases. 
Though Hemacandra prescribes the rule for all the cases he illustrates 
only those forms, which undergo lengthening in the nom. and voc. 
cases. Such lengthening or shortening, it may be presumed, is 
probably due to the exigency of metre. In the case of lengthening, 
however, the contraction of the vowel a, developed from the pleonastic 
ka, with the preceding final vowel of the stem, may be held respon- 
sible for this phonetic change. 

(a) In the Asoka inscriptions such tendency is noticed. In the 
Girnar rock-edicts in the nom. sing, the word maga gets its final 
vowel a lengthened i.e. it appears as magd . Again, the word 
chikichha in nom. plur. is shortened to cbikichha (II. 4). In the 
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Kalsi edicts in the nom. sing. masc. the word maka is lengthened 
to maka. In the neut, sing, the final nasal is elided with the con- 
comitant lengthening of the final vowel in ddisha (IV. 10), kammatald 
(VI. 20), puna (Skt. Punyam). In the acc. sing. masc. the termina- 
tion -atn is elided and the final a is lengthened in atapasdda (XII. 32), 
bahukd dosa (I. 2). Such lengthening in the acc. sing. neut. with 
the elision of the nasal termination is found in mahaphald (XIII. 14), 
kbudd and nilatbiya (IX. 24). In the nom. plur. masc. of the a- 
bases the forms, which show the elision of the termination, may be 
rightly interpreted as having undergone the shortening of the final 
syllable a . So all those forms — ndtikya (XII. 38), pdsamda (XIII. 37), 
pasbamda (XII. 34), pasarhda (VII. 21), ptdluva (V. 14), pujetaviya 
(XII. 32), which have been cited above to illustrate the use of the 
endingless bases in the nom. plur. masc. may be, quite appropriately, 
quoted to demonstrate the shortening of the final syllable in the nom. 
plur. In the feminine a bases in the nom. sing, the final a is 
shortened to a: hidalokika (XIII. 18). 

In the Shahbazgarhi rock-edicts in the nom. plur. masc. of the 
a-bases the final a is shortened in anuvigina (Dhau. Sep. II. 4. Jau. 
Sep !I. 5), ayata (Dhau. Sep. 1.4, Jau. Sep. I. 2), nagalaka (Jau. 
Sep I. 10), mabdmdta (Dhau. Sep. I. 1), vataviya (Dhau. Sep. I. 2. 
II. 1), viyohdlaka (Jau. Sep. I. 1). In the feminine a bases in the 
nom. sing, the final a is shortened in achala, ichha, likhita, sotaviya. 
In the plural such shortening also occurs: e.g. chikisa, krita, striyaka 
etc. In the neut. a-base in the nom. sing, the final a of the word 
dana is lengthened, which appears as dana in the pillar edicts. In 
the nom. plur. of the masc. a-base the final d is shortened in abhita , 
asvatha , ayata , kata , pujita , mabdmdta and tdjuka . In the feminine 
a-bases in the pillar edicts the final d is shortened in apekba, avadbya , 
isya , kapilaka , kaldpita , jatuka , daya y pdlana , likbdpita , vadbita , 
viyata , salika , and sakhlyana . In the word anupatipatt (Delhi Topra 
VII. 1.24.), which is a form of the acc. sing., the anusvara is dropped 
and the final i is lengthened. In the minor rock-inscriptions the 
word deva (Sahasram), which is a form of the nom. plur. masc. shows 
^the shortening of the final a. It is also the case with samta. 

(b) In the KharosthI inscriptions Sten Konow informs us, the 
feminine a bases form their nominative in a in the sing. Hence the 
shortening of the final long d is noticed here. Sten Konow cites 
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karavita (kaldarra), upasika , balajaya (Sui Bihar) vedana , tasha 
(Kurram), thuna (Janialgarhi), prapa (Tor Dherai). 

(c) In illustrating the forms of the endingless nom. plur. in the 
Prakrit Dhammapada we have mentioned jana , nara 9 anica and 
saghara ; the same may stand as illustrations of the shortening of the 
final long syllable in the nom. plur. Shortening is noticed in the 
forms of the nom. piur. of the feminine I bases, which becomes i; e.g, 
nadi in yadha nadi pravatia racba vahati ‘as a mountain river over- 
flows its course and nan in miyati nara nari ca ekada . “as men and 
women succumb to death one day.” 

(d) In the Lalita-vistara too we find such lengthening or shorten- 
ing of the final vowel. The vowel I has been shortened in the word 
nari in the nom. sing., which occurs in nari sa parama riipa upeta 
(p. 54). It is found in nadi in maranam barate nadi darn yatha 
(p* *75) an< ^ atipatita yauvanamidam girt nadi yatha cancala- 
pravalavegd (p. 184). In the nom. plur. of the feminine a-base the 
final a has been shortened to a in nagakanya occurring in nagakanya 
tidagrahrstamanasab kurvanti pujdm muneb (p. 282), in sakyakanya 
in etanidrsa sakyakanya supindm (p. 195). in marasena and vrksadevata 
in sd marasena vipula sa vrksadevata tadd karundm hi krtva (p. 342), 
in prajna in yo bhdjanam deti tathdgatasya na tasya jdtu smrti prajna 
hiyate (p. 384), ' n achidra in achidra te bhesyati punyadaksind 
(P- 3 ^ 5 )» * n p ra sanna in yada puna janatd prasanna brahma tena 
adhistu prabartayisye cakrarn (p. 393), in avidya in na tatra avidya 
kdci (p. 420). 

8. Now, it is a facr to be noted that Hemacandra prescribes 
the shortening or lengthening of the final vowel of the inflected 
nominal bases (IV. 33 °)* we noCe such lengthening or shortening 
an pronouns, adverbs, verbal inflexions and other parts of speeches too 
including particles and enclitics. In the Girnar version of the Asoka 
edicts are found aja (adya), ata (atra) f anata (anyatra), aha, eva etc. 
There is shortening of the vowel in va, which appears as va, In the 
Dhauli and Jaugada rock edicts appear aha (Jau. Sep II. 1), cha, 
kecha, ma(m)at(i). In the Lalitavistara we note such shortening 
or lengthening in a large number of cases. The pronominal form 
mama .appears as mama in deva srund nandasabdafn mama (p. 94.), 
where there is lengthening of the final vowel. Again, there is 
shortening of the final vowel in tvaya in tvaya dbarsitu mdru 
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sasainyu (p. 414). The final vowel is shortened in the forms of the 
absolutive, e.g. druhitva (p. 73), srutva (p 114), sunitva (p. 241), 
srunitva (p. 393), sthihitva (p. 414), janitva (p. 422), etc. Such 
verbal forms as bhandhi (p. 232), nirodhayi , dadami , gacchati (p. 236) 
show lengthening of the final vowel, which is probably due to the 
exigency of metre. Again, the lengthening of the final a is found 
in the absolutive form nisamyd , which appears as vacanam intu 
nisamyd pdrisadyai ksanena (p. 79.). 

9. In the nom. and acc. sing., both masc. and neut., the a- 
bases add the termination according to Hemacandra (VI. 331)* 
The occurrence of the termination -u in the acc. may be explained 
only by assuming the transference of the ending from the nom. to 
the acc. Such a termination has made its appearance in the early 
Pkts. though the Asoka inscriptions and the KharosthI inscriptions 
do not show its trace. In the Dhammapada the u-ending predomi- 
nates and in the Lalitavistara there has been a flood of this termina- 
tion. In the Dhammapada we find in the nom. sing, viraku in 
virdku setho dhamana (A 3 . 4) ‘renunciation is the best of virtues’, 
namu in abhaya namu so disa (A 4 . 1) ‘the quarter is free from fears’, 
avaramu in hiri tasa avaramu (p. 103) ‘hrili tasya apalambah*, mutu 
in pramata yadha mutu (A 3 . 12) ‘as a fool succumbs to death’, gatu 
in devana samidhi gatu (A 3 . 17+ A 2 . 1) ‘(Indra) obtained meditation 
among the gods’, pramadu in pramadu garahitu sadd (A 3 17 4- A 3 1 .) 
‘folly is always denounced’, suriu in abba muto va suriu (p. 129) 
‘like the sun free from clouds’, apramatu in yo imasa dhama-vinau 
apramatu vibasiti { p. 129) ‘who, free from folly, lives according to 
this law of discipline’, sagamu utamu in so hi sagamu utamu (Cro 6), 
‘He is the best warrior’, visamu is yadha na visamu ichati (Cro. 32) 
‘as his enemy desires’ and balu in atha dubakati balu suhatu parihayati 
(Cro. 39) ‘then the fool, disposed to evil, is deprived of pleasure’. 
In the acc. we find dhamu in dhamu sucarita care (A 3 . 6) ‘the vir- 
tuous should practise religion, suhu in dhamacari suhu seati (A 3 . 6) 
‘one practising religion obtains happiness’, divu in divu karoti medhavi 
(A 3 . 7), ‘the wise man makes himself an island’, paramu sukhu in 
pranati paramu sukhu (A 1 . 7) ‘(He), obtains the supreme bliss’ and 
sohu in uvasata sohu sayati (Cro. 43) ‘one, who attains tranquillity 
remains in peace*. 

In the Lalitavistara too occur the following: In the nom. are 
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found suddhodanu in fit a ca suddhodanu (p. 28), mahadhanu in 
adhyo mahadhanu mahdnicayah (p. 45), manapapriyu in is to 
manapapriyu sarvvajage (p. 46), danu in ddnu dattu (p. 53), kayu 
in yena kdyu yatha meru sobhate (p. 33), gajabaru in gajabaru 
drdhasamdhi bajrakalpassurupah (p. 56), mahavimanu and vlru in 
susafnsthito mahavimanu naikaratnacitrito yatra vim druhitva tisthate 
vindyakah (p. 73), aparu in aparu purusa aha (p. 94), uttamu in 
devdtideva ahu uttamu sarvadevaih (p. 119), svarnakaryu, vastrakaryu, 
dhanyakaryu in yadi svarnakaryu ahu svarna pravarsayisye etc . (p. 136), 
apriyu in bhavate tada apriyu grdhrasamah (p. 174) priyu in pra - 
tighdtakarah priyu dvesakarah pariddhakaro yatha surya nahhe (p. 
175), asahayu in asahayu naro vra)ate dvitiyo (p. 175), muktaharu 
pralambamanu in muktaharu pralambamduu patitah (p. 194), vacanu 
in devatdvacanu tarn nirodhayi (p. 236), svaru in krosamdtru svaru 
tasya gacchati (p. 236), desu in no kimeidapi desu vidyate (p. 237), 
suru in astyeka suru valavdmsca (p. 304) and maru in tvaya dharsitu 
maru sasainyu (p. 414). In the acc. sing, we find the 11-ending in 
the following words: rajakaryu in rdjakdryu na karo f i (p. 76^ asayu 
in jananti asayu mama rsayo mahatama (p. 159 ), sarvu in kim ydcase 
mama varafn vada sarvu dasye t rajakiihi in anugrhna rdjakulu t 
asth^nu in asthdnu ydcasi kumdrz (p. 199 ), jvalamanu in karena grhya 
jvalamdnu vajram (p. 219), asvaraju in asvardju dadami narottame 
(p. 236), vinasu in praydsyasi vindsu (p. 338) dharmu in te imu 
srunitva hi dharmu sraddahanti (p. 393 ), adhistu in tena adhsstu 
pravartayisye cakram (p. 393 ). 

10. In the inst. sing., of the a-base both masc. and neut. the 
termination is-e according to Hemacandra (iv. 333)- It proceeds 
definitely from Pkt. -ena, of which the final a has been elided. 
(See Pischel’s Grammatik §146). Now this Ap. fotm has been 
found in two places of the KharosthI inscriptions. In one place of the 
Dhammapada too Sten Konow has detected this form. We quote 
the following observations of Sten Konow, which will point to the 
correctness of our assumption. He states: — “The instrumental 
is of frequent occurrence and ends in -ena, -ena; thus, utarena (Patika), 
sihilena , siharakshitena (Taxila base) etc. Only in two inscriptions 
we find a shortened form in e i.e. probably e~, viz, sudase ksatrave 
(Lion Capital), moike urumujaputre. Liiders thought of a pluralis 
majestatis. The form alasie in the Dhp (A 2 . 9) where the instrumental 
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ends in -ena, shows, however, that we have to do with the sing.” 
(p, cxiii). We are of the firm conviction that the above-quoted sudase 
ksatrave , motke , urumu^aputre and olasie are forms of the inst. 
sing., which are regular in Ap. 

ii. In the inst. plur. of the a-base both masc. and neut. the 
termination is -ahim (also -ahi and ahi) in Ap. (Pischel Grammatik 
S. 368). The termination is peculiar to the Ap. dialect, which 
occasionally takes the Pkt. ending -ehim (-ehi or ehi). Now, this 
termination -ahi occurs in Shahdaur Inscription of Sivarakshit. There 
it occurs in the word dasahi, which qualifies kahapa(na)sa-(ha)-sre 
(obviously kahapanasahasrehi), a form of the inst. plur. There will 
be no doubt that dasahi is a form of the inst. plur. if we quote the 
entire inscription and compare the relevant portion with its correspond- 
ing translation, which Sten Konow has advanced. The inscription 
reads : 

Text 1 . Ayasa sarii 

2. Sivarakshi(ta)sa (shu)tasa 

3. adhasa [dhanathi] tasa cha i 

4. dasahi kahapa(na) sa(ha)sre*«* 

5. abhu yo Gotama(stalao) 

Sten Konow translates: “During the reign of Azes, anno... 

(a donation) of Sivarakshita, the renowned (?) rich and wealthy one 
took place ... with ten thousand karsapanas , which ...of Gotama.” Here 
Sten Konow adds: “I, therefore, read dasahi kahjpanasahasrc(hi).” 
From the expressions put in Italics and this remark of Sten Konow 
there cannot be any doubt that dasahi is a form of the inst. plur. 
Now, it cannot be of any dialect save and except of Ap. since the 
termination here is -ahi, (i.e. ahim) which sometimes drops the nasal 
anunasika though in most cases preserves it. 

It should be noted here that this inst. ending -ahi is found also in 
dasahi, which occurs in the Hidda inscription of the year 28. The 
inscription reads: samvatsarae athavimsatihi 20.4.4, mvsye apelae 
sastehi dasahi 10. ise ktunammi pratistavita sarira rajaramnammi 
thuvammi sanghamitrena navakarmiena. Sten Konow translates it: 
“In the twenty-eighth 28 year in the month Apellaios, when 10 
had appeared , at this term a relic was deposited in the king’s grove, 
in a stupa by the architect Sanghamitra”. Now from the translation 
of Sten Konow it is very likely to assume that sastehi dasahi arc 
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forms of the loc. plur. If that be true our assumption of dasahi as a 
form of the inst. plur. cannot stand. For ascertaining the exact case 
of the word let us take into consideration the Box-lid inscription of 
the year 18. It reads : 

Sam 10 masye Arthamisiya sastehi 10 is(e) ksunamm[n)i 

Gotama-shamanase sarira paristavida. Sten Konow’s translation 
occurs as: “Anno 18 in the month Artemisios, when 10 had 
appeared , at this term the Sramana Gotamasa’s relic was enshrined. ” 
It should be noted here that the beginnings of the two inscriptions 
are almost identical and the term sastehi occurs in both. Though 
the term dasahi, which occurs in the former, is absent in the latter, 
yet its occurrence may be assumed from the figure 10, that appears 
in the latter after sastehi. It is also to be marked that in both the 
places the translation of the relevant portions by Sten Konow is 
exactly the same (i.e when 10 had appeared). It suggests that in 
both the cases the words sastehi and dasahi should be explained in 
the same manner. If in the former sastehi dasahi be interpreted as 
forms of the loc. plur., in the latter too they should be similarly 
taken as forms of the loc. plur. 

Now, in the explanatory notes of the Box-lid inscription Sten 
Konow has stated about sastehi the following : — “Sastehi is the 
instrumental plural of sasta and is used with the meaning ‘day’ in 
the Hidda and Wardak inscriptions and in some KharosthI documents 
from Central Asia. It is not an Indian word but seems to be iden- 
tical with KhotanI saka sasta, the past participle of the base sad, 
to shine, to appear, which is used in the same way as the Iranian 
base sak, which is used about the passing of time. Sastehi 10 
accordingly means ‘when 10 had appeared’ (KharosthI Inscriptions 
p. 152). It clearly suggests that sastehi of the Hidda inscription is 
a form of the inst. plur. So is, obviously, dasahi which follows it. 
It should also be mentioned here that for Sten Konow’s reading 
apelae sastehi dasahi of the Hidda inscription. Prof. Thomas has read 
Ape [or pi) laesa stehi dosahim (p. 157). In the latter the word 
dasahi has preserved the nasal element, which is quite regular 
in the Ap. termination -ahirn (also ahi or ahi). So we must conclude 
that dasahi both in the Shahdaur Inscription of Shivarakshit and 
Hidda inscription are forms of Ap. Sten Konow overlooked this fact 
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and did not include it in the exhaustive discussion, which he has 
made in the excellent edition o£ the inscriptions. 

12. In the fragments of Buddhist dramas which were very 
excellently edited by Liiders the speech of the devil contains the 
expressions hangho kumudagandba dekkha tava lilam makkatah(o) 
(p. 34). Now, the form makkataho is a form of the gen. of Ap. 
as the termination -ho, along with -su and -ssu are added to the a- 
stems in the gen. sing, in Ap. (Hem. IV. 338. nasah su-ho-ssavati) 
Liiders has discussed elaborately the nature of this form and been 
in great doubt as regards its true explanation. He states: “makka- 
taho is a difficult form. It readily reminds us of the forms ahu, aho, 
which Kramadlsvara and Markandeya have sanctioned for the 
voc. plur. of the a-stems in Mag. (Pischcl §372). Since makkataho 
stands at the end of the sentence, it is totally impossible that, it 
should be a case of the vocative. If the preceding word be rightly 
restored as lilam, then we should expect the gen. here. The gen. 
sing, of the a- stems frequently ends in -aha (Pischel §366) in Mag, 
but not in -aho. Aho is rather the usual ending of the gen. sing, 
in Ap. We, therefore, consider it possible that makkataho is a form 
of the gen. sing., which differs from that of the Mag. of the 
grammarians; due to the uncertainty of the explanation it is not 
possible for us to deduce any further conclusion”. 6 (Die Briichstiicke 
der buddhistischen Dramen, p. 36). The above remark of Liiders 
shows that it can never be a form of Magadhi. On the occurrence of 
other forms of Ap. in the early Pkts., as evidenced from above, it 
is possible for us to easily conclude that makkataho is a form of the 
gen. sing, of Ap. and the same has penetrated into the Buddhist 


6 “Eine schwicrige Form ist makkataho. Sic eriniicrt zunachst an die 
Formen auf ahu, alio, die Kramadlsvara und Markandeya fur den vok. plur- 
der a-Stammc in Mg. gestatten (Pischel §372). Da aber makkataho am 
ende dcs Satzes erscheint, so ist cs ganz unwahrscheiniich, dass es ein Vokativ 
ist. Flier soliten wir, wenn die Erganzung des vorhergehenden wortes zu lilam 
rich tig ist, einen Gcnctiv erwarten, Der Gen, Sg. der a-Stammc lautet in 
Mg. haufig auf aha aus (Pischel 3 66), aber nicht auf-aho; -aho ist aber die 
gewohnliche Endung des Gen. Sg. in Apabhrarnsa. Ich halte es daher fur 
moglich, dass wir in makkataho einen von der Magadhi der Grammatiker 
abweichenden Gen. Sg. vor uns haben : bei der unsicherheit der Erklarung 
mochtc ich aber keine weiteren Schlusse daraus ziehen.” 
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drama exactly in the same way as the above-discussed Ap. forms have 
intruded into the other Pkt. texts. 

13. Hemacandra in his Pkt. gram (IV. 345) prescribes the 
loss of inflexion in the gen. both sing, and plur. and illustrates the 
same by citing examples. It may incidentally be mentioned that 
the above-view of Hemacandra has been adversely criticised by 
Alsdorf, who explains the alleged cases of endingless genitives as the 
preceding members of the regular or loosely-formed compounds. 
(Apabhramsa Studien, pp. 56-57), But H. B. Bhayani in his observa- 
tions on the language of the Sandesa-rasaka has supported Hema- 
candra. He has unequivocally stated that the later lingustic develop- 
ments in the vernaculars, which have shown disintegration of the 
old-inflexional systems and copious uses of the post-positions to 
indicate various case relations, have definitely supported the statements 
of Hemacandra. So we do not like to raise any objection to the 
observations of Hemacandra, whose rule prescribing the loss of 
inflexions in the nom. and acc. both sing, and plur. has not been 
called into question by any body. 

In the Prakrit Dhammapada we notice one case of the endingless 
gen. In the verse li yasa etadisa yana gehi parvaitasa va sa vi etina 
yanena nirvanaseva satie A4 3 ”. 

Trans : The house-holder or the mendicant, who possesses such 

knowledge, reaches the proximity of renunciation with the help of 
this knowledge. 

The word gehi is an instance of the endingless genitive. Prof. 
Barua has observed: “The gen. termination has been dropped in gehi 
metri causa”. (The Prakrit Dhammapada , p. 105). So, it should 
be admitted that in this particular case the characteristic of the 
Apabhramsa speech has been noticed in the early Pkt., which is 
represented by the Dhammapada . 

14. Hemacandra in his Prakrit grammar (IV. 334) has pres- 
cribed the ending -i for the a - bases in the loc. sing. Now, the loc. 
ending after a- bases has been noticed in the early Pkts. It is 
absent in the Asoka inscriptions. In the Kharosthi inscriptions this 
ending -i sometimes occurs. Sten Konow has mentioned the forms 
athami (Und), ekachaparisai (Ara), masi (Mamane Dhcri) and 
pathchami (Hashtnagar), All these forms, he explains, are due to 
the influence of the forms, which have the endings -ami or -arhmi 
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in the loc. In the Pkt. Dhammapada the loc. -i is also noticed. 
Such are: loki in asmi loki parasa y (A 3 . 4) ‘in this world and the 
next’, puvi in yo tu puvi pramajati (p. 129) ‘he, who was formerly 
heedless’, sagami in sagami manusa jini (Cro 6) ‘having conquered 
people in the battle’, masamasi in masamasi sabasina yo yaea (Cro 1 1) 
“who will conquer (enemies) every month by thousands’, loki in asmi 
loki parasa yi (Cro 30) ‘in this world and in the next’, sagami in 
aho nako va sagami (Cro 31) ‘I am like an elephant in the battle’, vani 
in malua va vitata vani (Cro 32) ‘like a creeper spread in the forest’? 
Let us investigate into the Lalitavistara, The loc. -i is so abundantly 
found here that it is not possible to enumerate and quote them all 
in one place. We quote the following as illustrations : prasadi 
dharmoccayi (for prasade dharmoccaye), sudharma-sirnhasani (for 
sudharma-simhasane) (p. 27), pretaloki (for pretaloke) (p. 53), purvi 
(for purvc), loki (for loke) (p. 53), jambudvipi (for jambudvipe), 
rdjagehi (for rajagrhe), tisraloki (for tisra loke) (p. 54), udari (for udare) 
(p. 56), kali (for kale) (p. 75), ksani (for ksane) (p. 91), kayi (for 

kaye) (p. 1 1 1), laksani (for laksane) (p. 1 23), kumaravani (for kumara- 
vane) (p. 133), samkirni panki (for samkirne panke) naramadhyi 
(for naramadhye) (p. 137), purlsi svaki (for purlse svake) (p. 189), 
niskramakdli (for niskramakale) (p. 193), samgramamadhyi (for 

samgramamadhye) (p. 197), ydmi (for yame) (p. 236), carani 
(for carane), rdjyi (for rajye) (p. 241), ranakdli prdpti (for ranakale 
prapte) (p. 304), loki (tor loke) (p. 363, 422). The loc. 
ending -i has developed from the short vowel e and it is a fact 
to be noted that in Ap. metrics the short vowel e and i are mutually 
interchangeable. In the Prakrta-Paihgala the author has definitely 
stated the syllable e to be optionally short, for which we frequently 
find the syllable i in some of the mss. (Prakrta-paingale, Matravrtta, 
verse 5). 

15. In his Pkt. grammar (iv. 361) Hemacandra asserts chat 
the demonstrative pronoun idam in the neut. sing, becomes imu in 
Ap. Pischel has noted it and said “Ap. has only neut. 
(Grammatik S. 430). Now, imu has been found on several occasions 
in the Lalitavistara , vacanawimw sunitva (p. 57, 78), vacanaw?//w# 
nisamya (p, 79), api ca imu jagaiii apeksamyarh (p. 215) vacanamiw^ 

7 “A hat nur Neutr imu” 
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sunitva (p. 241), te imu srunitva hi dharmu sraddhahanti (p. 393) 
imu vacana srunitva (p. 422). 

16. According to Hemacandra (iv. 439 1 ^P* § ot as the 
termination of the absolutive along with -iu, - ivi and -avi. Pischel has 
taken notice of this 4 in his Grammatik (S. 504)* which comes from 
Pkt. 4 a through the elision of the final a . Now, this ending 4 is 
found to have occurred in two places of the Lalitavistara. In page 
322 occurs uttbi laghuifo paribhunja suyauvanikam dullabha bodbi 
nivarttaya mdnasakaM ‘having arisen enjoy the blessings of youth, 
it is difficult to acquire knowledge, turn your mind from it.’ In 
page 422 is found vayamapi anusiksi tasyd mune viryasthamodgataifo 
ksipra bhavema loki lokottamd dharmacaksurdadah ‘We too having 
learnt the feat of strength and valour of that sage should be quickly 
the best of men and the disseminators of faith in the world.’ Here 
uttbi and anusiksi are forms of the absolutive, which add the 
termination 4 to the verbal stems. 

17. Now, it is to be marked that all these Ap. forms have 

found place in the Pkt.-texts and inscriptions, which approximately 
date between 200 B.C. and 200. A.D. The Pkts. in which the 
above-discussed forms have been embodied, belong to a very early 
period, as, in most cases, they do not show the change of the 
intervocal surds to sonants, the elision of the medial consonants, the 
cerebralization of the dental n and the dentalization of the cerebral 
(s) and the palatal (s), which characterise the second MIA. i.e. the 
later Pkts., mostly evidenced in the dramas. Now, let us consider 
here Grierson’s definition of Ap. in the perspective of the above fact, 
i.e. the occurrence of the Ap. forms in the documents of the early 

Pkts. It is sure that we shall have to face an apparent contradiction 

which should be explained by the scholars, interested in the 
history of the original Indo-Aryan speech. 

In his monumental Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. 1, part 1 
Grierson explained Ap. in the words “While, therefore, literary Ap. 
cannot be taken as representing the speech of any part of India or 
even as representing one particular phase of development, it docs, on 

the whole, give us a very fair picture of a stage of language 

considerably later than that of the literary Pkts, and at least as 
regards grammatical forms, serves as a link between them and the 
earliest stage of the Tertiary Pkts” (p. 123). Prof. Chatterji, who 
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was the greatest advocate and supporter of this theory of Grierson, 
spoke in a more clear and emphatic language: “The necessity for 
exact definitions in modern scholarship has established, in Indo-Aryan 
linguistics the use of the term Ap. to indicate the stage between the 
Pkts of the dramas (second MIA) and the modern vernaculars : a 
stage, as one can postulate from what has been said above, which was 
well established by 600. A.C.” (Origin and Development of the 
Bengali language vol. 1. S. gi). It is clear from the above that 
according to Grierson and his followers, the Aps, were the real 
vernaculars, which derived their grammatical forms and structures 
from the spoken Pkts., of which the dramatic Pkts. of the second 
MIA were some literary forms, and themselves were the sources 
of the frame-works of the modern Aryan speeches. It should be 
said that according to the same group of scholars the literarisation 
of Ap. took place in the sixth century A. D. and its full recognition 
as a highly polished language, fit for conveying all sorts of subtle 
thoughts and ideas, came still later, when it became very popular. 
If the literarisation of Ap. happened in the sixth century A. D. it 
is quite possible to presume its origin as a spoken tongue barely one 
or two centuries earlier. Now, the problem is — if Ap. arose so late 
how its forms could make its appearance in the early texts, some of 
which go so far back as few centuries before the Christian era. The 
solution of the present problem necessitates a thorough investigation 
into the true nature and position of the Ap. speech. It may be 
stated in this concern that different scholars have suggested different 
definitions of Ap., some of which, directly contradict one other. 
Gtierson’s definition is one among the many and is the most 
commonly accepted one. If Grierson’s theory be inadequate to 
explain the intrusion of Ap. forms in the early Pkt-texts, there is no 
other alternative but to discard it and seek a suitable one. 


S. N. Ghosal 



MISCELLANY 

Jalal-ud-DIn the Patron of Rayamuku^a 

It is gratifying to note that even Mr. Dinesh Chandra 
Bhattacharya in his last rejoinder 1 has conceded on some points. His 
concluding remarks are: “It is quite possible that at the very begin- 
ning of his career our author might have enjoyed the patronage of 
Jalal-ud-Din through his immediate patron Rajyadhara”. This 
means that the Gaudadhipa, mentioned in the works of Raya- 
mukuta, is to be identified with Jalal-ud-Din. This was all what 
we intended when we wrote our earlier article 2 , because other matters 
are so controversial that no definite conclusion can be reached unless 
some new and better manuscripts are discovered. 

Chronology is one great weakness that we meet in our ancient 
history, and much more so in the history of the Sanskrit authors and 
their works. The one method that has been followed is the practice 
of quoting the older or contemporary authors by the subsequent 
writers. This practice establishes some kind of sequence relation 
between these authors but on no account can this lead to a fixed 
chronological date. If the authors are contemporary, the dates may 
vary within one generation, and if they are not, difference will be 
even more. Therefore it is impossible to fix a definite date, as has 
been done by Mr. Bhattacharya, in the life of Rayamukuta or Sulapani 
merely from the fact that they were contemporary, or for similar 
reason in that of aulapani and Vacaspati Misra. The same remark 
applies to the date of Vacaspati even though he refers in his works 
to Mithila rulers. In spite of the careful work of Dr. J. Misra (A short 
history of Mithila) the chronology of the later Maithila rulers is not 
above doubt, because no record of either Bhairavasimhadeva or 
Dhlrasimha have so far been found. Lastly, it was never our inten- 
tion that Rayamukuta ceased to write after the death of Jnlal ud-Dln 
in c. 1431 A.D. But it will be worth while to point out that there 
was a definite change in the political policy of the Muslim Sultans 
of Gaur when the later Ilyas Shahls came to power after the overthrow 

1 IHQ vol. XXIX, no. 2, 1953, pp. 183-190. 

2 lbid. t vol. XXVIII, no. 3, 1952, pp. 215-24, 
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of the House of Raja Ganesa. This policy, though unfortunately not 
visualised in the recently-published book, History of Bengal , vol. II, 
ed. by Sir Jadunath Sarkar, is quite obvious from the fact of introduc- 
ing the Abyssinian element in the political arena of Bengal. As 
long as they were powerful, it is unthinkable that any local Hindu 
could have got ministerial or high military appointments at Gaur. 
Literary patronage (which also needs a thorough investigation 3 ) apart, 
it is extremely doubtful whether Rayamukuta or his son could have 
received political appointments under Barbak Shah , as is held by 
Mr. Bhattacharya. 

In his rejoinder Mr. Bhattacharya has been good enough to notice 
two newly-discovered manuscripts of Rayamukuta — one a commentary 
on Gitagovinda and the other Adagba-tika. He observes, “The 
remarkable career of Rayamukuta is divided into three distinct 
periods, M which he describes, thus: “It should be carefully noted 
that only the academic title (Misra) of the author is mentioned 
in the several colophons (of Gttagovindatika) and it can, therefore, 
be surmised that this unimportant commentary was composed before 
the author came in contact with Rajyadhara, who gave him 
the titles of Acarya and Kavicakravarti”. He then continues, 
“The Gitagovindatlkd mentions only the academic title of the 
author and also probably the Kumdratlkd. The four works Megha~ 
dutatikdy Ragbutikd, Aidghatika , and the Smrtiratnahara exhibit only 
the two honorary titles Acarya and Kavicakravarti in addition and 
these arc precisely the books which mention the name Rajyadhara, 
There are now plenty of copies of the Amarakosatlkd preserved in 
various libraries and in every full colophon of the book five more 
titles are mentioned exactly in the same order, viz., Rajapandita, 
Pandita-sarvabhauma, Pandita-cudamani, Mahacarya and Rayamukuta, 
The five titles are never mentioned in the previous works and, what 
is much more important, the title Rajyadharacarya found in the 
previous works is entirely discarded in the Kosatikd • This normally 
means that the author came to the royal court after his connec- 
tion with Rajyadhara ceased most probably by the latter’s death”. 

Before one is tempted to comment on this long observation, it is 

3 There seems to be some muddle in assigning patronage of the Bengali 
and Sanskrit authors to the Muslim Sultans of Gaur. The subject needs re- 
investigation. 
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worth while to notice in extenso the two manuscripts of Kumaratlka 4 
in the possession of India Office Library and a manuscript of Raghu- 
tlka 5 , which have not been fully described in the Catalogue. These 
mar uscripts were personally examined by me in the Library. The 
Raghutlka is called viveka, subodha or dipikd , and all its nineteen 
sargas end with the author’s name and titles, e.g. ^fcT 

HP ? : i (folio 27) 

The title occurs only once more at the end of the fifth 

sar ga (folio 99). In other places either it is completely omitted or 
simply guxnR occurs. The other two titles are also sometimes omitted 
e.g. \ (folio 85) 

In both the manuscripts the Kumaratlka has seven sargas , and is 
called subodha or subodhini. At the end of each canto occur the 
author’s name and his simple ‘‘academic” title, Misra, e.g. 

mum - 

1 

The other variations are: — 

ffir r gmfa-qr i 

^frr vwtowt \ 

The main point to note is that the titles and 

or even do not occur in these manuscripts. It 

therefore follows that the was composed in the early career 

of Rayamukuta when he had not yet received, according to 
Mr. Bhattacharya, the patronage either of Rajyadhara or of the Gaur 
king as has already been pointed out before. But Mr. Bhattacharya has 
overlooked the fact that both these manuscripts contain the following 
verse in the beginning : — 

frore mg ) 3% 

f smfmTcRtftT 

This verse definitely proves that Rayamukuta received recognition 
from the Gaur king even before he was a or, according to 

4 Eggling, India Office Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss . nos. 3757 & 37^5* 

5 Ibid., No. 3743- 
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the interpretation of Mr , Bhattacharya , before he came in contact with 
Rajyadhara . We are indebted to Mr. Bhattacharya for his analytical 
division of the career of Rayarnukuta, but the connotation of his three 
periods needs revision in the light of this verse. In all the three periods, 
distinguished only by the differing titles, he received due recognition 
from the Gaur king. There is no question of the intermediacy of 
Rajyadhara to lead Rayarnukuta on to the royal court as is held by 
Mr. Bhattacharya in his concluding remark. It is no longer possible 
to hold “that the author came to the royal court after his connection 
with Rajyadhara ceased.” On the other hand it is likely that the 
Gaur king, who early recognised his merit, conferred upon him the 
various titles in different times. 

The identity of Rayarajyadhara, which is itself a title as has been 
said by Mr. Bhattacharya himself, cannot be finally decided in view of 
the mutilated verses of the Smrti-ratnahara . Even if we leave aside 
completely these verses, the other works of Rayarnukuta clearly show 
that his only patron was the Gaur king. Though in some of his 
works, he assumes the title of or or 

*T?RR no Sanskritist would interpret this phrase to mean that Raya- 
rajyadhara was the patron of Rayarnukuta. 

Now to come to the verses of the Smrti-ratnahara , which are the 
only basis of Mr. Bhattacharya when he says that Rayarajyadhara was 
the patron of Rayarnukuta. If I have understood him rightly, he 
speaks of only two difficulties in accepting our interpretation of the 
verses: (i) Rayarajyadhara is an ordinary title like Rayarnukuta or 
Visvasaraya, not befitting a ruler like Jalal ud-Dln, and (ii) the gram- 
matical inaccuracy in taking Jalal-ud-Dln as noun in apposition. It 
must be borne in mind that in the local Sanskrit and Bengali literature 
we find only ordinary titles like nrpati or maharaja being used for the 
Muslim Sultans. No attempt is known to have been made to translate 
the Muslim titles into local languages at least in Bengal. The title 
Raya is one such example which was applied not only to local zamln- 
dars but also to independent rulers like Raya Danuja 6 of Sonargaon. 
Hence the tide TRU^R^T need not imply an humble position. The 
whole phrase 9 ^: gives a very 

cogent meaning if we bear in mind the political events of the reign of 

6 Zia Barni, Tarikh-i-Firuz-Shaht, text, p. 87. 
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Jalal-ud-Din. 7 The grammatical inaccuracy is probably more struc- 
tural than literal. In an ordinary sentence we should expect a noun 
to come first and then a pronoun or an adjectival clause. But this 
point need not be stressed too much. It we do not concede this 
structural delect, we meet with another great anomaly. Supposing 
that Rajyadhara was distinct from Jalal-ud-Din and a patron of 
Rayamukuta, it seems incongruous th.it Rayamukuta should speak of 
his own patron as being rewarded by Jalal-ud-Din with so many gifts 
in the same sentence. Wc should rather expect that Rayamukuta had 
praised the qualities of Rajyadhara alone and not extolled Jalal ud-Dln 
above his own patron. In order to avoid this anomaly it is reasonable 
to infer that after praising the king in verse no. 3, the poet narrates 
the benefactions that he received from him side by side with the extolla- 
tion of the king in the subsecpicnt verses. On the other hand the text, as 
given to us by Hara Prasad Shastri 8 (apparently approved by 
Mr. Bhattacharya as he has not given his own) is not free from other 
metrical ami grammatical mistakes, c.g. in verse V foot 1 we should 
have brahmdndam for brabmdnda. In verse VI foot 3 wc should have 
subhagd for snbhogd . In verse V it is difficult to understand the 
appropriateness of the use of atmanepada plural form dadhate . In 
view of these mistakes it would not be wrong to amend into 

and into as was long ago done by Dr. R.C. Hazra.*' 

Mr. Bhattacharya points out that the ‘‘correction to ‘Gajadanta’, 
suggested by Dr. Hazra, is quite ‘fantastic’. A proper name cannot be 
replaced by a synonym.” This contention belies, to speak most 
humbly, the evidence of our own author who plays upon his own 
name thus : q: qfqat l ( ^fa^F ) 

In our ancient history we find not only synonyms used, e.g. Bhasma 
for Kiica, 10 Sakraditya for Mahendraditya 11 , but also different names 


7 See JASB vol. XVIII, 1952, pp. 158-166. 

8 Catalogue of the Sanskrit Mss., A.S.B., III, pp. 226-30, no. 2138. 

9 lHQ. t vol. XVII, 1941, p. 449. 

10 Journal of Numismatic Society of India, vol. XI, 1949, pp. 33-35* 

11 H. C. Rayachaudhuri, Political History of Ancient Lidia, 6th edition, 


PP- 57°-57*- 
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e.g. Devagupta for Candragupta 13 , and even tides replacing the 
proper name, e.g. Devanampiya for Asoka 13 . 

The last point that Mr. Bhattacharya tackles is the date of Pada- 
candnkd , and here he tries to maintain his earlier view that it was 
composed in 1396 Saka = 1474 A.D. — a date which he found in the 
two manuscripts in the collection o{ V. R. Museum, Rajshahi. He 
refutes our contention that the date is that of the copy and not that 
of the actual composition in these woids. “All the epithets in the 
verses without exception cleatly point to the book itself and not to any 

early copy, where even the copyist’s name is not recorded... It is 

simply impossible to imagine that a copyist, without giving out his 
own name, would commend his handiwork for perpetuation by 
scholars for all time to come, while his original is fading away before 
his very eyes in less than 45 years’ tune. The verses under discussion 
ending with the phrase certainly form part of 

the final colophon, which is variously wtitten by different authors”, 
and further Mr. Bhattacharya gives the colophons of qfaPTSTf? and 
to illustrate his point. (P. 186). 

In the three vcises (quoted in my earlier article) occurring at the 
end of only one manuscript of the Padacandrika wc get only two 
epithets : 

(ii) 

Besides these two adjectives, which, as Mr. Bhattacharya rightly 
points out, applies to the book rather than to the copy and which, we 
may point out, can be added even by a copyist, the whole tenour of 
the three verses prays for That this desire is generally 

expressed by the copyists as well, can be easily verified from the 
manuscript catalogues. To give only one definite example we get 
in India Office Catalogue , vol. Ill, p. 165, no. 515. 
The colophons of the two other manuscripts, quoted by Mr. Bhatta- 
charya, have the definite motive of recording the date and nothing 
more. 

12 D. C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions , p. 4 * 3 * 

13 Ibid., see Asoka’s inscriptions. 
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On p. 187 Mr. Bhattacharya lists four great events in the life of 
Rayamukuta and maintains : “It is simply inconceivable that this 
crowd of events of two whole generations could occur just within 15 
years.** It has never been our motive to limit the career of Rayamu- 
kuta within 15 years. It is likely that he rose to fame even before 
Jalabud-Dln actually got the sovereignty and continued to write 
probably even after the death of this king. But of these early and late 
periods we have got no works so far available. 

To conclude, Rayamukuta received patronage from a Gaudadhipa 
whose name is revealed to us as Jalal-ud-Dln. There is no evidence 
to show that this Gaudadhipa was different from Gauda-vasava or 
parthiva of Padacandrika. In all the three periods of Rayamukuta *s 
career, we find him extolling the Gaur king alone. Therefore, Jalal- 
ud-Dln can be the only legitimate patron of our author that we can 
speak of at present with the evidence at our disposal. 

Ahmad Hasan Dani 



The date of the Andhavaram plates of 
Ganga Indravarman III 

In the Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society (vol. 
XX, pp. 22 f.) Mr. N. Ramesan lias published a set of copperplates 
of the Gahga king Indravarman III, found at Andhavaram in the 
Srlkakulam District of the Andhra State. The plates record 
the king’s grant of the village Totavataka in the Krostuka-vartanI 
on the occasion of the solar eclipse which occurred on the 
amavasyd (new-moon day) of Sravana. The date of the plates is 
given in lines 15-20, which the editor reads as follows: — 
Sn-pravarddhamana-Tumvuru-vanisa-rajya^samvatsaranam sate triiiisaty- 
adlnke sariivatsarah 300 30 3* Sravana-masa amavasya, i.e. ‘the 

new-moon day of the month Sravana in the year 133 (in words) 
in a century increased by thirty of the augmenting kingdom of 
the family of Tumburu.’ It will be noticed that the year of the 
date expressed in words does not agree with that expressed in 
numerical symbols. The editor also has noticed this discrepancy, 
but he explains it away in the following manner: — “The letter for 
thya (?tya) and thrya (}trya) are almost identical and I have adopted 
sate trimsad-iray-adhike meaning 1 3 3 - ’ ’ He then proceeds to show 
that the date of the grant read in this way, when taken in conjunction 
with that of another grant of the same king Indravarman, viz., that 
recorded in the Chicacole plates, 1 2 furnishes conclusive evidence for 
fixing the epoch of the Gahga era in A. D. 434. The Chicacole 
plates show that a lunar eclipse occurred in Margasirsa of Gn. 127, 
while the present plates show that a solar one occurred in Sravana of 
Gn. 133. The only epoch which suits both these dates is A. D. 434; 
for there was a lunar eclipse in Margasirsa of (Gn . 1 27 4- 434=) A.D. 
561 and a solar one in Sravana of (Gn. 133+434 = ) A. D. 567. 
The editor further points out that the eclipses (lunar or solar) which 

1 Mr. Ramesan says, “The numerals are undecipherable to me," and as a 
matter of fact they are shown by means of symbols in his transcript, but a 
foot-note says, ‘The numerals 100, 30 and 3 are given clearly.' Pet haps the 
note was added by the Editor of the Journal. 

2 Ind. Ant.> vol. XIII, pp. 120 f. These plates arc dated Gn. 128, 
Chaitra di 15 and record a lunar eclipse which occurred in Matgasirsa. The 
lunar eclipse must therefore be referred to Gn, 127. 
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nre recorded to have occurred in the Gn. years 51 , 3 127, 133, 154, 
221, 306, and 397 did actually occur in the years 485, 561, 567, 
588, 6 55, 740 and 831 of the Christian era, which shows the 
correctness of the epoch A. D. 434. The Chicacolc grant of 
Madhukamarnava, dated in Gn. 526, however, presents a difficulty; 
for according to this epoch, Gn. 326 would correspond to A. D. 
960, whereas, the date of the king is fixed by other grants as 1019’. 
The editor, however, tries to get over this difficulty by supposing that 
there was an interregnum of 63 years between Gn. 397 (A. D. 831), 
the last known date of the Early Gahgas, and A. D. 894, the date of 
the coronation of Vajraluista from whom all Later Gahgas trace their 
genealogy. 

Mr. Ramesan has very ingeniously dealt with the subject, but the 
proposed epoch cannot be said to have been proved; for, as shown 
below, he has not taken some other evidence into consideration. The 
grant edited by him is undoubtedly very important. Several Ganga 
grants no doubt mention lunar and solar eclipses, but they do not 
generally specify t lac months in which they occurred. Besides the 
present grant there are only two Ganga grants in which the months 
of the eclipses are specifically mentioned, viz. (i) the Chicacolc plates 
of Gn. 128 which mention a lunar eclipse on the full-moon day of 
Margasltsa and (11) the Indian Museum plates of Gn. $08 which refer 
to a solar eclipse in Magha.‘‘ The date of the present plates must 
therefore be very careful lv determined. 

As stated before, there is a discrepancy between the date expressed 
in words and that given in numerical symbols in lines 19-20 of the 
Andhnvaram plates. The former date is G11. 130, and the latter, 
Gn. 132, not 133 as Mr. Ramesan thinks. As stated above, the 
date is cxpiessed in three symbols, of which the first two admittedly 
denote 100 and 30 respectively. The third symbol consists of two 

- 3 Ir is nor cleat which giant Mr. Ramesan has in view. If he is irfcrriiig 

to tlu Chicacolc plates of Di \ cndravarnian, the son of An.intavai man (hid. 
Ant., vol. XIII, pp. 27^ ). their hate though written as 51 must be understood 
as 251 ; for the palaeography of the grant shows that it is of a later Ganga 
king. 1 know of no other grant dated *n Gn. 51. 

4 The mention of this solar eclipse was not noticed bv the editor of the 
plates. It was pointed out by me for the first time in f. n. 6 on p. 529 in 
Ep. hid., vol. XXVI. 
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horizontal lines which appear to be slightly indented in the middle.* 
They signify the number 2, not 3. Had the number 3 been intended, 
there would have been three such lints, one below another. The date 
of the Andhavnram plates is therefore Gn. 132. As m several other 
places, the writer has committed a mistake in recording it in words. 
He wrote samvatsaranam sate trtn'saty-adhike wheieas the correct 
expression should have been samvatsaranarn sate dvatrifnsad-adhikc . 

Though Mr. Ramesan has thus read the date of the Andhavaram 
grant wrongly, tt must be admitted in fairness to him that the correct 
reading of it given above does not affect the epoch fixed by him; for 
in Gn. 132 (A. D. 566) also thuc was a solar eclipse m Siavana 
though that month was amanita , whereas it was pnrnwnwta when 
another solar eclipse occurred in Gn. 135 (A. D. 567). The epoch 
of A. D. 434 is, however, disproved by other evidence. 

Mr. Ramesan says that his epoch satisfactoi ily explains the eclipses 
in all the Ganga grants discovered so far. It is not, however, eclipses 
alone which require to be explained. There arc other details such as 
week-days and sankt antis mentioned in some Ganga grants which nbo 
1 ave to agree with the proposed epoch. Even as regards eclipses, the 
matter is not beyond dispute. Take, for instance, the solar eclipse 
in the month Magha of the Ganga year 308 mentioned in the Indian 
Museum plates of Devendravarman III. According to the proposed 
epoch of A. D. 434, this eclipse should have occurred in A. D. 742, 
but there was no solar eclipse in Magha, amanta or pftrnimanta in any of 
the years from A. D. 736 to A. D. 752. Again, the Pond urn grant*' 
of Vajrahasta, the son of Kamarnava, states that the 5th tithi of 
Asadha in G11. 500 fell on Sunday. According to Mr. Ratnesan’s 
epoch, Gn. 500 would correspond to A. D. 934, hut the fifth tithi of 
Asadha sukla in that year fell on Triday and not on Sunday. So this 
date also does not agree with the epoch of A. D. 434. Take again the 
Ponnututu plates of Samantavai man 7 , which rccotd a grant on the 

5 The same s\mbol is used to denote 2 in exptessing the day 20 in the 
Chkacole grant of Dcvcndi avarman I. See plate facing p. 133 m l:p. Ind . , 
vol. Ilk Ihc dot that appears between the hoii/ontal strokes in the facsimile 
of the Andhavaram plates is apparently due to a fault in the copper. Similar 
ledundant dots appear elsewhere also in the facsimile. 

6 / A HRS. t Vol. XI, pp. ]L 

7 Ep. Ind., Vol. XXVII, pp. 2i6f. 
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Uttarayana or Makarasankranti. The dace on which the plates were 
issued is given at the end as the thirteenth tithi of the bright fortnight 
of Pusya in the Gn. year 64. Now, according to the epoch of A. D. 
434, the Uttarayana sahkranti in the G11. year 64 fell on the 19th 
December A. D. 498, while the tithi Pusya su.di. 13 occurred on 
the 1 2th December A. D. 498 i.e. 7 days earlier than the Uttarayana 
sahkranti. This is evidently impossible, as the plates could not have 
been issued before the L^rant was made. 

It is needless to multiply instances of this type. The three dates 
discussed above will show that the epoch of A. D. 434 is wholly 
inapplicable in their case and cannot therefore be the correct epoch 
of the Ganga era. 

Thetc is, besides, no evidence for the interregnum of 63 years 
between A. D. 831 and A. D. 894 as supposed by Mr. Ramcsan. 
On the other hand, Madhukamarnava alias Devcndravarman who was 
ruling in Gn. 520 and 326 appears to be identical with the 
homonymous predecessor ol Vajrahasta ill who was crowned in A. D. 
1038/ The Ganga era could not therefore have started as early as 
A. D. 434. 

Mr. Ramcsan does not seem to have noticed my article on the 
epoch of the Ganga era published in the Epigraphu Indica , vol. XXVI, 
pp. 286 f. 1 have discussed therein all data furnished by Ganga grants 
published till 1942 when the article was sent for publication. I have 
shown therein that the Ganga era commenced on amanta Caitra su. di. 

1 in the expired S.ika year 420 (the 14th March A.D. 498). The 
correct epoch of the Ganga era is therefore A.D. 497-98 for a current 
year, and A ,D. 498-99 for an expired year. Since then I have 
published two further notes discussing the dates of two Ganga grants 
which were discovered subsequently, (i) the Tekkali plates of 
Anantavarman dated Gn. 358® and (ii) the Ponnuturu plates of 
Samancavarman dated Gn. 64. 8 9 10 I have shown that both these grants 
corroborate the epoch fixed by me while they disprove all other epochs 
proposed for the Ganga era. 

8 For .1 full discussion of this identification see my article on the epoch 
of the Ganga era, tbui ., vol. XXVI, pp. 335b 

9 Ibid., vol. XXVII, p. 192. 

1 a Ibid ., vol. XXVIII, pp. 17 if. 
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I shall now proceed to discuss the new evidence furnished by the 
Andhavaram plates. As stated before, the correct date of the 
Andhavaram plates in Gn. 132 with a solar eclipse in the month of 
Sravana. According to my epoch the amavasya of Sravana should 
fall tn A. D. 629 if the Gn. year 132 was current, and in A. D. 630 
if it was expired. There was no solar eclipse in the Sravana 
(ptirnimanta or amanta) of A. D. 629, but there was one in the 
amanta Sravana of A. D. 630. It occurred on the 13th August 
A. D. 630. This is therefore the correct date of the grant. The 
Ganga year 132 was an expired one. It is again noteworthy that 
like some other later dates of the Ganga era, the date ol the Andha- 
varam plates is recorded according to the amanta scheme of lunar 
months. This date thus corroborates the epoch fixed by me. 

On the other band, the evidence of this d ite is definitely opposed 
to the other epochs of the era proposed by others, viz., A. 13 . 494 
by Mr. Subba Rao, A. D. 496 by the late Mr. J. C. Ghosh, A. L). 
497 by Mr. B. V. Krishna Rao and A. D. 504-05 by Mr. Sotna- 
sekhara Sarma. The years corresponding to Gn. 1^2 according to 
these epochs are stated below : — 

Epoch of the G11. era Corresponding Christian year 

for Gn. 1 

A. D. 494 ... 626 

A. D. 496 ... C) 2 8 

A. D. 497 ... 629 

A. D. 504-05 ... 636-37 

In none of these years was there a solar eclipse on Sravana 
amavasya. None of these epochs, therefore, holds good in the case 
of the Andhavaram plates. 

The Andhavaram plates thus furnish an additional proof, if one 
were needed, of the correctness of my view that the Ganga era 
commenced on Caitra su. di. I in A. D. 498 and that the months of 
the Ganga year were generally amanta and rarely pnrnimanta. 


V. V. Mirashi 



A Satavahana Legend 


1 he texts o£ the Jainas record a number of stories regarding 
famous Indian dynasties. In some cases, historical corroboration can 
be had, while there are some which, though not supported by any 
other literary evidence, throw ample light on the reign of a particular 
king or a dynasty. One of many such stories regarding the Sacavahana 
kings is given below as found in the Brhatkalpabbdsya (vol. VI, 

IT- l6 47 ' 9 )‘- 

Whde describing the circumstances under which a monk can lend 
support to a mad or hysteric nun, the text (v. 6243) says that a 
person can become excited or hysteric in everyday life especially when 
lie makes an unexpected gam (labhamadena), or when lie vanquishes an 
invincible foe. In order to illustrate the statement the following 
story of the king Sayavuhana is given. 1 2 

In the city of Patitthana on the banks of the Godavari, there ruled 
a king called Sayavuhana. He had an intelligent minister named 
Kharaga. Once the king ordered his Dandanayaya to capture Mahura 
and report about the victory to him immediately. The general started 
for the campaign with all his army. But then he thought that he had 
forgotten to ask his lord as to which of the two Mahuras was to be 
besieged. Knowing, however, the urgency of the execution of the 
order and fearing that he might incur the displeasure of the king if he 
were to go back to linn for further explanation of the royal order, 
the general divided his army into two sections and conquered both 
the Mahuras (Mathura) — one to the south and another to the north 
(of Patitthana). The news of this dual victory was sent to the king 
through a messenger. 

Simultaneous with this message of victory, the king received the 
news of the birth of a son to him as well as of the discovery of a 
treasure. Getting all these three reports of good luck and joy, the 
king became boisterous and hysteric with joy. He began to beat his 

1 Published by the Atmananda jam Sablia, Bhavnagau 

2 Mahivatutti dande , sahjsa nigganu apucchimh huyurumj 
rassa ya tthkba iVjTi, dnha guta do ut padeumj jbz^j / 

Siitjiamnu-mjhurdpddjnd'nthiljrhbhjnivedjnd ]ugava ditto j 
Sayat}ij)a kbambba kudde , kuttci imaim palavanto/ / 6245/ / 
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couch, strike the pillars and hit the walls. He spoke rumblingly 
like a drunken fellow about his own might. In the climax of his 
hysteric delight he exclaimed — 

Saccam bhana Goddvarll , puvvasamtiddena saviyd santlf 
Sdtdbanakulasarisarh , jati te knle kttlarn attbij /624b 
Uttarato bimavanto , ddhtnato sdltudhano rdjdj 
Samabhdrakkantd, tend na p/ilhatthae pubav'i j j 6247 

“O, Godavari! being adjured by the eastern ocean, tell (me) 
whether there is any other race (of kings) on your banks like that of 
the Satavahanas. (Indeed!) the earth does not topple down as it is 
well balanced by the (weight of) Himalayas to the north and by the 
king Satavabana in the south.” 

The minister Kharaga intending to enlighten the king out of this 
incident, let the king destroy many pillars and walls. After some 
time, the king came to his senses and seeing the devastation all 
around, asked his minister, “Weill who has done this?” The minis- 
ter replied that His Majesty himself had done that. Hearing this, 
the king got angry and believing that Kharaga was telling a lie he 
ordered him to be beheaded. 

But, as the minister was intelligent he was kept in concealment by 
other officers. After a short time, the king was fully pacified and 
wanted the counsel of the minister on some other matter. He, there- 
fore, asked the guards where Kharaga was. On being told that the 
minister was beheaded on royal orders, king Sayavahana became very 
sorry and repented for his act. Seeing that the king had come to 
senses and repented sincerely, die guards brought Kharaga in his 
presence seeing whom the king was very much pleased. 3 

A similar story is to be found in the Prabandhakosa of Rajasekhara. 4 
It, however, differs to some extent from the story given above. It 
refers to king Hala of the Sayavahana family who orders his dandanatha 
Kharamukha to capture Mathura, his subsequent capture of the two 

3 Eyani ya anndm ya , palaviyavam so aniccbiyavuatm / 

Kusalena amaccenam , kharagenarh so uvaenam / jGz^Sj / 

Vtddavitam kenam it va, tubbbehim pdyataland kharacj 
Kattha tti mdrio so , duttbn tit ya daristte hbogdj / 6» 2. 4 / / 

4 Ed. Jinavijaya, Santiniketan (1935)1 PF* 7 2 ~ 3* 

IHQ., SEPTEMBER, 1 954 
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Mathuras — one to the south built by the PUndavas, and another called 
Purvamathura, associated with Krsna — , the birth of a son to the queen 
Candralekha, the king’s becoming very proud and the concealment of 
Kharamukha by the ministers who wanted to enlighten the king. 

The defeat of the Pandyas, whose capital was Madura in South 
India, by king Hala of the Satavahana dynasty is referred to in yet 
another text. The Lilavai (c. 800 A D.) 5 6 alludes to the Simhala 
(Ceylonese) princess of the same name who is said to have fallen in 
love with the Satavahana king who sends his general Vijayananda and 
minister Pottisa for the capture of the country of Simhala. It tells us 
the account of the march of the Satavahana army upto the southern 
end of India with the defeat of the Malayayalahiva Pandi-raya 
(Malayacaladhipa Pandya-raja) c , and the marriage of the princess 
with the Satavahana king. 

It is difficult to get corroboration from history to each and every 
detail referred to in this semi-legendary tale, as a complete history of 
the Satavahanas is yet a dim period in Indian history. That it is 
narrated in various texts is surprising. The city of Patitthana is Paithan 
on the north bank of Godavari, 28 miles to the south of Aurangabad. 7 
Our story relates that king Sayavahana ordered his general from the 
city of Patitthana. This indicates that Patitthana was probably the 
capital or at least a big military centre of that king. Paithan became 
the capital of Gotamlputa Siri-Satakani, far away from Govadhana 
or Govadhana-hara. 8 As the Jain legends refer to the Sayavahanas 

5 Ed. Upailhye, A. N., Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1949, sec the introduc- 
tion for other details. 

6 Upadhye, A.N., op. cil text p. 32, v. 147. l It is between Pnttisthana 
and Ramcswara that wc have to locate the Malayacaladhipa and Pandyaraja. 
According to Dcy’s Dictionary, the Malayagiri stands for the southern part 
of the Western Ghats, south of the river Cauvcry, called the Travancore Hills, 
including the Cardamum mountains, extending from the Koimbatore gap to 
Cape Camorin. Our author mentions neither the name of the king nor of 
the territory over which he ruled and which included the Malaya mountain. 
Panduaya or the Pandya king must have been the ruler of the territory 
round about Madura which was the Pandya capital 1 *. Ibid. Notes, p. 337. 

7 Law, B. C., India as described in the Early Texts of Buddhism and 
Jaitihm, London (1941), p. 77. 

8 Gopalachari, K.., Early History of the Andhra Country, Madras(i94i) 
pp, 156-7, fn. 23; also pp. 16-17. 
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of Pacitthana, and explicitly to king Hal a, it is quite probable that 
Paithan was the capital of king Hala who preceded Gotamlputa. 

Ministers Pottisa and Kharaga, Dandanatha Kharamukha, and 
general Vijayananda remain more or less legendary persons as no his- 
torically corroborative evidence about them has come to light. As a 
matter of fact, even about king Hala there is more literary and legen- 
dary evidence at hand than the cpigraphic or numismatic ones. 9 

Regarding the extent of the Satavahana empire in the south, no 
evidence is available to indicate their rule upto Madura, as the 
southernmost limit of the occurrence of Satavahana coins is Cuddalore 
near Madras 10 . There is also no other evidence to prove that these 
south Indian rulers were subjugated by the Satavahatias, except for 
the stories mentioned above 11 and the reference to a visit by a Cera 
prince to a Satakama king of Magadha in an ancient Tamil poem, 
the Child ppathikdram . 13 Even the account of the invasion of Ceylon 

9 “Some of the inscriptions clcaily testify to the existence ol a race or 
family of Sada or Satavahanas. One can easily surmise that Hala stood for 
Saida in a local Prakrit dialect, and that Sitda is a shortened form of 
Sajdavahana” Upadhye, A. N., op. cit., p. 47- 

10 Rapson, C/C, pp. 22ft. The southernmost limit of the occurrence of 
the Red and Black pottery popularly but wrongly associated only with the 
Satavahanas by the archaeologists, is not yet known. 

11 It may he noted here that Kharavela also mentions ‘Pandaraja* from 

whom he seized pearls and jewels. (See Shear, D. C , Select Inscriptions , 

Calcutta (1942), p. 20c;, I.13). Was if the fashion of the monarchs of that 
time to extol their glories in this way? 

12 Quoted by V, Smith, Early History of India , (Oxford) 1908, p. 193, 

fn. 2, (Quoted from V. K. Pillai’s, The Tamils Eighteen-hundred Years Ago , 
p.6). V. R. R. Dikshitar in his translation of the StLippadtkdratn (Oxf. Uni. 
*939)* remarks, ’‘Mention is again made of the aid given by Nurruvar-kannar. 
The late Mr. Kanakasakhai identified them with the Satakarni. According ro 
the version in the epic these were apparently a class of people having their 

residence in the Gangetic tracts. It is said that they helped Senguttuvan with 

boats to cross the Ganges (canto XXVI, 1. 17b). The context docs not 

warrant it to be the action of a particular individual but a group of persons. 
If the reference is to a certain Sijcakarni it must be Siva Sri Pulumayi 
(A.D. 163-170). In fact the neutrality or rather the alliance of the Andhras 
was a preliminary condition for the success of the northern expedition of the 
Cera monarch. That the Andhras conquered Magadha and established an 
All-India empire cannot be gainsaid 1 *. — pp. 27-8. Again on p. 298, fn. 6 he 
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via Madura by king Hala cannot be much relied upon* As 
Dr. Upadliye remarks, ‘‘The motif of a monarch marrying a princess 
for extending political power is well known in early Indian Kathas 
and it has served as an interesting theme for the drama. The idea of 
marrying a Siiiihala princess is decidedly attended with some adven- 
ture and romance. As yet no other source (than this Lilavatl) for 
the marriage of Hala with a Sithhala princess has come to light; but 
there is sufficient parallel material near about which could tempt our 
author to introduce the plot of the marriage of a Simhala princess 
with Hala /’ 13 

This much about the conquest of the Southern Mahura or 
Mathura by the Satavahanas. The reference to the northern Mathura 
associated with Krsna and supposed to have been captured by a 
Siitavahana king as narrated in the story is also not confirmed by any 
historical evidence. Gopalachari, however, points out that ‘‘according 
to the Hathigumpha inscription, Kharavcla, in his second year, sent 
an army to the west disregarding Satakaiiint. The army reached the 
Kanhabcna river and struck terror into the Mfisika capital or city. 
K. P. Jayaswal and R. D. Bancrjee have shown that the Hathigumpha 
inscription mentions a Yavana king Dimita who was forced by 
Kharavela’s victorious invasion of Northern India to retreat to 
Mathura. 14 ”. If one agrees with Smith who holds that Satakarni 
sent his army to the aid of his ally, Kharavcla, then only one can 
visualize a possibility of the armies of the Satavahanas going upto 
Mathura in north India 15 . No other evidence to support the occurr- 

rcmaiks, “It is difficult to interpret this term. (i.c. Nurruvar Kannar). The 
difficulty lies in deciding whether the expression stands for a certain individual 
or a group of individuals. If it is singular number, it may refer to king 
Satakarni". 

13 Upadhye, A. N., op, iit. t pp. 57-5$. Many other parallels are also 
cited. 

14 Gopalachari, K., op, at,, p. 37. Identifying Damita with Demetrius 
1 (190 B.C.), he further iemarks, “As Sajtakani II would have come to throne 
in 172 B.C. the synchronism of Kharavcla and S^takani II is as probable as 
that of Kharavcla and Satakani I.’* 

15 Smith, V., op. cit., p. 196. The wording of the inscription, however, 
is ‘acitayita satakamnimh Sircar, D. C., equates the word 'acitayita* with 
Sk. ‘aganayitva’ (not minding). Sec Select Inscriptions^ Calcutta, (1942), pp. 
206-213. 
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ence of Satavahana attack on Mathura is available. The coins of 
the Satavahanas are found as far north as Mahcswar 16 , and a Sata- 
vahana king is mentioned in Sahel inscription. So probably they 
did lule the country upto Ujjam 17 . Smith, however, remarks, 
“Although no coins or monuments connecting the Andhra kings 
with Pataliputra, the ancient imperial capital, have yet been discovered 
it is possible that they may have controlled the kingdom of Magadha 
for a time 18 ” 

The story refers to a simultaneous capture of both the Mathurds 
which cannot be explained from the known historv of any Satavahana 
king. Moreover, the term ‘Hala’ can stand for Sada ( = Sadavahana : 
Satavahana) and might not refer as such to the king Hala who 
preceded Gotamiputa Siri-Sataknm, but to any Sadavahana king 1 *. 

In the light of the above discussion, it may be concluded that it 
is quite likely that the story docs not refer to an event ol the reign 
of a single Satavahana ruler but possibly alludes to different events 
in the reign of different rulers in this dynasty packed together to 
present a semi-legendary tale. Or it may be that evidence regarding 
the history and extent of the Satavahana empire has still to come 
to light. 

S. B. Dto 


16 Excavations at Mallc^war were conducted by the Deccan College 
Research institute, Poona, in 1952-3: Report in preparation. On the similar- 
ity between the Satavahana and Suhg.i coins from Mathura, sec Gopalachan, 
K., op . at., p. 40, fn. 59. 

1 7 Rapson, op* cit pp. XXill-XXIV. 

18 Smith, V., op. cit., p. 19 V 

19 See, LJpadhyc, A. N., op. cit., p. 47, in. 3; also, ’Hala. ..is a shortened 
foim in Prakrit of Satavahana which was a dynastic title derived from the 
name of an earlier king and used by many a subsequent ruler in that family . 

P- 55 . 



Some Passages from the Kavindra-vacana-samuccaya 

When one considers the difficulties of editing a work from a 
single, “fragmentary and in many places dilapidated” manuscript, 
one must admire the great skill and scholarship with which the 
KavTndra-vacana-samuccaya has been edited (Bibliotheca Indica, 1912) 
by the veteran Sanskritist Dr. F. W. Thomas. There are, however, 
some passages which, in spite of his care, remain obscure chiefly on 
account of the corrupt character of his MS. We propose to consider, 
in all humility, some of these passages, and suggest emendation or 
correction to make them sufficiently intelligible. 

(0 

The stanza 23 on p.8 is one such instance as does not admit of 
easy sense and syntax. It runs thus : 

<TTfiug*Tt w fiwrafrra: 1 

^&sq^mq?:T?<T starifa geqrig q: 11 

The stanza evidently describes the conch-shell (Sankha) of Visnu, 
which arose out of the churning of the ocean; but as it stands it is 
difficult to construe it properly. As the MS here is admittedly 
corrupt, I would suggest four simple emendations, which are nothing 
more than orthographical, but which would make the Anvaya and 
the Artha clear. These are: qifiugit (for qrftngjft; the word is 
seldom masculine in Classical Sanskrit', *R 3 TWR?T: f%TOT 
(for q>^ 3 TSpqqr ), (for q^q), and (for qif#). The 

principal sentence would then be: qiqjJt q: wtffl g*t[FT§. The 

remaining words constitute dependent clauses or phrases qualifying 
namely, qfcq qiftqji t fwqT $%TOcl: 

STqfat qcj^l^ qqfo faqfa:, ^q^TqVqTT^ The sense would 

then be: May the conch-shell of Visnu promote your felicity; 
( the conch-shell ) which by churning ( ) arose from the 

depth of the ocean ( fqqfa: q?g*tWT^[h?r ) . abiding in caverns 
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(jfqFTOcl: 1 ) ; (the conch-shell) which taken in both hands by Hara 
was made to receive (^frvRT^srrfqcf:) 2 the glow of (his) finger-nails, and 
which (therefore) looked as if it was surrounded (or covered) by a 
scries of (its own) progeny ?q), i.e. by a scries of 

small conch-shells. The description of the glow of finger-nails or 
toe-nails is a commonplace in Sanskrit literature; but the conceit here 
is that the tiny glow of the finger-nails of Hara's hands are like a 
series of small conch-shells covering the big conch-shell of Visnu held 
in the hand. The word ftprfcT: cannot be “gen. sing, agreeing with Visnu, 3 1 
as conjectured by the editor; for it is the conch-shell which arose, and 
not Visnu, from the ocean; evidently fallen is nominative singular 
qualifying The editor interprets sqq^jqTqTTlri: as “an heirloom 

from his father, the ocean”, but it is not clear whose father is meant; 
and the editor overlooks that the verb is not ‘to devolve’, but 

W+v/l ‘to cover’. The only difficulty of our proposed emendations 
is with regard to (for qqw). The lexicons give ‘slaughter, 

havoc, destruction* as the ordinary meaning of But the word 

qcpfcr in the context in which it occurs hardly makes any sense. It is 
possible to replace it by a better word, but we have suggested «f^«T 
as the nearest in sound and orthography, in the secondary sense of 
disturbance i. e. Tester (by churning). 

(*) 

The last two Padas of stanza 93 are admitted by the editor him- 
self as “exhibiting some grammatical peculiarities,’* which, he thinks, 
must have been intentional if Bana was the author. The attributions 
in Anthologies are notoriously uncertain; but whether the verse is 
Bana’s or not, there* is not much doubt that it is given here in a cor- 
rupt form. The Padas read thus : 

3rn«T? smqftr 

Here the whole difficulty lies in the irregular (for fern. acc. 

1 As an adjective of the ocean it is possible that there is a pun on the word 

implying the ocean’s abiding in the belly of Agastya who drank it up. 

2 The reading can also be maintained, as ‘to touch* 

is found used in such phrases a s ‘I touch my head’. 
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pi. Ti^fh) in ffirnn sfpT^fcrT ; and the solution lies in emending 

the sentence as jfrnnu^f (-faff:) The deer hardly ever 

roams in the echoing caverns of mountains, where the lion 
would find a better resting place from tiie heat of the summer 
sun. The other slight emendation would be rT^URr^t. The whole 
sentence then can be construed as follows ; cT^TTtt (=^5 ) SRnfrf (*{%), 

Ill 1921 l communicated this suggestion of mine to 
Dr. Thomas who kindly accepted it. Subsequently I found that my 
conjectural emendation was confirmed fortunately by the citation of 
these two Pad as in K untaka’s Vakrokti-jlvita (ed. S. K. De, 2nd ed., 
Calcutta 1928, p. 41) which, according to its Jaisalmere MS, reads 
as I have suggested above, although the variant reading of its corrupt 
Madras MS is in a much worse form: srfwr TT^f*^ ! 

(3) 

There are some other small emciulatory suggestions. 

St. 2d, From the indication (corrupt) of the MS. jttTT 
would be a better reading. In any case, ^K-(or cannot 

refer to Buddha’s wives (as in Exegetical Notes), but to courtesans or 
ladies in the train of Mara. 

St- 128b. Perhaps (^Tfaq / =3 Jf) would avoid the 

unexpected H 

St. 249b. Better read rqf ns in MS. 

St. 2 7^d. (for would suit the context better. 

St. 289J. Perhaps {Pcidy avail) is an emendation, but 

it does not give a better sense or construction. 

St. 292 b. The Pad a is metrically defective, as two Aksaras are 
wanting. Should we read ? 

St. 357b. The Sp reading *{3% (or tfipTl) seems preferable, 
as it supplies a verb to complete the sense. Similarly, the readings 
(in St. 516a), fqR’fcfcT* (in St. 353a), and qyifqrftql' qftw (in 
St. 358d), given by all texts, appear preferable to the inferior 
and possibly corrupt readings of the MS. 

St. 43 5b. Should we read ^TrsRIjr for the lost letters? 

A few misprints, not noted in the list of correction or the exegeti- 
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cal notes, may be mentioned here. The misprints should be corrected 
as given below: 


i jd. 

92b, 


27c. 

101a. 


33d. sgffH 

165c. 


39c. 

1 69a. 

corrected in 



the Pratlka Index. 

250b. 

286b. 


26 x b. 

392b. 


263d. 

434a. 

and Sftaisjsr. 

275c. STlf^ll . 



283d. 

437 d. 



In the Exegetical Motes: 

P. 200, no. 223. 

P. 202, no. 241. 

P. 221, no. 406. ^fTTrfcR^T* 

In Stanza 341!, it is curious that 3^3 is employed as an epithet 
of Krsna, where one would expect the more usual '*■ a 

survival of the much older epithet grfa^ applied to the Vedic Visnu 
because of his association with Indr.x? 3 * 5 * * * * * 

S. K. Di 


3 Since writing this I find (D. Kosambi, Bhatrhari-Salaka-trayadi-subhasita- 

samgraha, Bombay 1948, introd. p. x8) that the fragmentary work published 

by F. W. Thomas as the Kavhulravacana-samuccaya forms about one-third of 

an extensive anthology, called Subhusita^ratnA'hosA by Bhlmarjuna-soma. 

(Viddya Kara). Prof. Kosambi informs me that he has prepared an edition of 

this text from original palmleaf MSS found at the Ngor monastery in Tibet, 

which is being printed for publication in the Harvard Oriental Series. A 

publication of this work will, no doubt, solve some of these textual difficulties. 

IHQ., SEPTEMBER, 1954 11 



The Satavahana Kings Hala and Sati 

While commenting on some of the Satavahana coins published by 
Prof. Mirashi, 1 Shri Parmeshwari Lai Gupta 2 attempts to weave a new 
theory round the legend (Sd)tisa, which Mirashi read on the obverse 
of two of the coins. The legend on the reverse of the same two coins 
was read by him as Sala, which was later on improved by him into 
- nasala - 3 * . Mirashi then suggested that -nasala- was a fragment of the 
legend Rana Sdlasa 4 or part of the name Satavahana or Salahana 5 . He 
identified this Sala, Satavahana or Salahana, with the Satavahana Hala 
or Salahana, who is said to have been the author of the Prakrta 
Sattasai Gdthdsaptasati . 

Mr. Gupta accepts Prof. Mirashi’s reading of the legend on the 
reverse of the coins “in view of his (Mirashi’s) vast experience in 
Epigraphy and Numismatics” even though “the legend on the reverse”, 
as Mr. Gupta admits, “is not clear on the plate.” But he does not 
accept Mirashi’s reading on the obverse and having read it as Rdjna sa 
...satisa, restored it as Rajno sa ...{putasa siri ) Satisa and reaches the 
conclusion that the original legend was Rajno Saltputasa siri Satisa , 6 
On the basis of his own reading, he concludes that (i) “the coin 
belongs to Sati and not to Hala, and that (2) “Sati was a king quite 
distinct (meaning thereby different) from Satakarni and Satavahana.” 

Mr. Gupta then proceeds to discover three kings bearing the name 
Sati. To wit: (1) Sati of the two coins published by Prof. Mirashi 
and the subject of discussion here, (2) Sati (it is Sati), son of Nayanika, 
of the Naneghat inscription 7 , and (3) Mdclbariputra siri Sdta n , read 
before by others as Sakasena 9 or Sirisena 10 , of two Kanheri inscriptions. 
The form in which the name occurs in the two Kanheri inscriptions 
is Satasa and not Satisa as Mr. Gupta thinks. Mr. Gupta has not 
indicated in his article whether he distinguishes between Satasa and 
Satisa or not. 


1 jNSl ., vol. XIII, pp. 132-133, pi. VI, Nos. 3-4. 

2 Ibid., vol. XV, pp. 180-182. 

3 Ibid., vol. XIII, p. 117- 4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid., p. 132. 6 Ibid,, vol. XV, i8x. 

7 ARSWI., vol. V, p. 60 PI. LI. No. 1. 

8 1 A., vol. XLVII (1918), pp. 155-56. 

9 ASWL, vol. V, pp. 79 & 82. 10 JBBRAS., vol. XII, pp. 407-09. 
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Before pointing out the inconsistencies and contradictions in the 
statements of Mr. Gupta and that his conclusions are absolutely 
unwarranted and far [etched, I would examine the legends on the two 
coins. 

The legend which runs round on the obverse of the coins is not 
clear as the lower portion of the letters is truncated . 11 It did not 
consist of more than ten aksaras , of which live from VI to XI ti, 
sa (?), ra , na (is read as ja by Mr. Gupta), and sa arc clear and 
can be read with certainty. Between Xl-Xll and V there are traces of 
at least five more aksaras which cannot be read with any certainty 
and may therefore be made to yield any meaning which the reader 
may desire for the convenience of his own views. If the letter at VII 

is read as sa y the legend can be read only as Sa (•*<*) ti sa . 

This shows that the legend which has been reconstructed by 
Mr. Gupta as Rdjno Sdlipiitasa siri Sdtisa could not be accommodated in 
the space available on the coin as it has 1 2 aksaras . It will, therefore, bs 
of benefit to Indian Numismatics to reject, in toto, Mr. Gupta s reading 
of the legend. It may also be pointed out here that even the reading 
of the word Sdtisa in the legend has to be accepted with reservation 
in view of the difference in the form of sa after ti , sa at Xl-Xll and 
the illegibility of sa before ti. 

As regards Mirashi’s reading Sala or -nasala- on the reverse of the 
coins I can only say that the faint traces of the legend in the photo- 
graph as it is published makes any attempt at the reading of the legend an 
uncertain adventure. Hence the attribution of the two coins to Sal a ban a 
or Hala proposed by Mirashi cannot be at present, when the reading of 
the legend is uncertain, accepted. This further makes untenable 
Mr. Gupta's attribution of the coins to a certain Satavahana king Sati 
who, according to him, is different from Satakarm or Satavahana. 
Mr. Gupta's theory of three kings bearing the name Sati also crumbles 
to pieces. 

It seems Mr. Gupta never cared to read my articles on the subject 12 , 
particularly that on the two Satavahana coins, one of which bears the 
legend Rano siri Sdtisa and the other Raho siri Satakanisa 13 . The coin 

1 1 JNSI . , vol. XIII, pi. VI, Nos. 3-4 

12 /HQ., vol. XXVIII, pp. 68 ff; JNSI , vol. XIII, pp. 35 ff. 

13 JNSI., vol XIII, pp. 35 ff., pi. 11 , Nos. 13-14. 
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with the name Sati (in the form Satisa) was the first coin ever published 
with the name Sati. Mr. Gupta is not correct when he says that 
“the coins of Sati are known from many sources, but their attribution 
has been a matter of great dispute.” He has neither pointed out the 
sources of the coins nor the names of the scholars disputing their attri- 
bution, Therefore, the question of setting aside “all these views” 
does not arise, 

Mr. Gupta is also not correct when he says that some “scholars 
believe them to (be) the issues of king Satavahana”, as no scholar ever 
did that. Mr. Gupta is again not correct when he says that the coin 
with the legend Satisa was attributed to Satakarni by a set of scholars; 
in fact it was I alone 14 , who attributed the coin to Satakarni (i) and 
before I published the coin and made this attribution no one could 
possibly be aware of this. Mr Gupta has given no sources 
on which his statements are based. He similarly fails to give any 
indication of the evidence in support of his conclusion that “Sati was 
a king quite distinct (different) from Satakarni and Satavabana*’ and 
that “the coins (?) of Sati can no longer be attributed of (to) them”, 
and that “Sati was a separate king.” 15 

Of the three kings having the name Sati and sponsored by 
Mr. Gupta, the first based on the two coins published by Mirashi and 
who, according to Mr. Gupta, was the son of Sail ( Sdliputasa ) 
disappears from the scene in view of the uncertain reading of the 
legend as already pointed out above. 

As regards the second Sati of Mr. Gupta, it may be pointed out 
that the name as it occurs in the Nancghat inscription is Sati and not 
Sati as Mr. Gupta thinks. What Mr. Gupta says shows that he 
takes Sati and Sati to be the two forms of the same name, but his 
conclusions arc altogether different. Mr. Gupta says that no 
attention was paid to the coins with the legend Satisa. 1 would only 
ask Mr. Gupta where the coins except the one published by 
me 16 with the legend Satisa , have been published? And Mr. Gupta 
himself failed to take note of the coin with the legend Rano Sirt Satisa 

14 Ibid., pp. 37 ff ; 1 HQ., vol . XXVIII, pp. 68 ff. 

15 Ibid., vol. XV, pp. 181-182. 

16 JNSl. t vol. XIII, pp. 35 ff, pi. II, No. 13 and Rapson, CCBM . : 
CAK. t where the legend is not Satisa , but Cbadasatisa pp. 32-33. 
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published by me. On what then he bases his whole argument 
remains a mystery. The two coins, one with the legend Rano siri 
Sdtisa and the other with Rano siri Sdtakanisa published by me 17 
were assigned to Satakarni 1 on the basis of the exact similarity of the 
type, the characters of the legend and other evidence in support. 
While making my suggestion I never put forward the argument, 
attributed to me by Mr. Gupta, that Satakarni was shortened into 
Sata or Sati for want of space. It is a figment of Mr. Gupta's 
imagination. I have identified Sati of the coin published by me 
with Sati, son of Naganika of the Naneghat inscription and then both 
Sati and Sati with Satakarni I. 

The third Sati of Mr. Gupta has been created out of the legend 
in the two Kanheri inscriptions. The legend was read by Biihler as 
Mddharipntra Sakasena lB , corrected into Mddharipntra sinsena by 
Bbngwanlal Indraji 19 and later on read as Madharipntra stri Sata 
by D. R. Bhandarkar. 20 This third Sati also fades out of 
existence for the simple reason that the name mentioned in the two 
Kanheri inscriptions is not Sati but Sata. If Mr. Gupta thinks that 
Sata and Sati are the same, 011c fails to understand the labour that he 
spends in creating three kings beating the name Sati. The attempt 
of Mr. Gupta to read Siri Sdtasa or Stri Sdtisa in place of Sakasa(dd) 
and Sakasa(-)sa read by Kapson on some coins. (Rapson only read 

I ] >] ^ and | — J *J 21 and not what Mr. Gupta says) 

is nothing else but a desperate conjecture to discover all evidence in 
support of one’s own suggestions. Mr. Gupta fails to have taken note 
of the coins of Siri Candra Sdti , which are the only examples, besides 
the one published by me, on which the abbreviation of the name of 
Satakarni appears in the form of Sati. This Candra Sati ( Rano siri 
Cada Sdtisa of the coins) 22 had his full name as Candra srl Satakarni 
(CandasrI Santikarna according to Matsya , Dandasrl Satakarni 
according to Vdya and Brahmdncla , Candrasrl according to Visnn , 

17 Ibid., vol. XIII, pp, 35 ff. pi. If. 1 3-14. 

18 ASWL , vol. V, pp. 79 & 82. 

19 JBBRAS vol. XII, pp. 407-409. 

20 I A., vol. XLVII (1918), pp. 155-56. 

2 1 CCBM., : A & K. pp. 10-11. 

22 Ibid., pp. 32-33. 
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and Candra according to Bbdgavata). This supports my view that 
Sati is to be identified with Satakarni and the argument which 
Mr. Gupta puts forward against my ’identification is nothing else but 
a repetition of Dr. Altekar’s argument that names are shortened only 
on the coins for want of space, but not in the inscriptions. I have 
already pointed out before and which Mr. Gupta did not care to 
read that the name of Satakarni was not shortened for want of space. 
In support of this view of mine, I may again draw Mr. Gupta’s 
attention to the two coins published by me and assigned to Satakarni. 
On the larger coin, the legend is Raho siri Sdtisa , while on the smaller, 
it is Rano siri Sdtakanisa . Except the metal and the size, the two 
coins are exactly similar in other respects and as already remarked by 
me, it appears that the hand that cut the dies for the two was the 
same. 23 

The above shows that Sata, Suti or Sati was a shortened form of 
Satakarni and that Sata, Sati or Sati were commonly adopted in place 
of Satakarni. Of course, the coins bearing the name Sata and Sati 
did not belong to one Satakarni, but they were the issues of different 
kings bearing the name Satakarni. It will be of lasting benefit to 
Indian numismatics if the theory of Mr. Gupta that there were three 
kings bearing the name Sati, is rejected. 

Sant Lal Kaiakl; 


23 JNSl vol. XIII, PP . 35 ff, pi. II. 13-14. 
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RELIGIONS OF ANCIENT INDIA by Louis Renou. Publi- 
shed by the University of London, pp. ix -f* 139. 

Prof. Renou's contribution to Vedic studies is indeed valuable, but 
it is a matter of regret that in this otherwise excellent study of Indian 
religions, he sometimes evinces a carping spirit while dealing 
with certain cults without fully knowing the facts, and entering into 
their spirit. 

In his two lectures on Vedism, he says that he failed to agree with 
most of the past distinguished Vedic scholars in their conclusions 
regarding the antiquity, geography, cosmology and mythology of the 
Vedas. He accepts the view of the only Vedic scholar Bergaignc, 
according to whom, “all mythological portrayals are variants of the 
sacred fire and the sacrificial liquor” ( [vide p. 17). He ignores the 
remarks of Prof. Keith that “the poetry of Rgveda is mainly concern- 
ed with the soma sacrifice (vide his Religion & Philosophy of the Veda y 
p. 166) and that the Rgveda “contains the poetry used by the priests 
in the sacrifices to the high gods” (Ibid., p. 13). Prof Renou regards 
the Veda as a “literary anthology drawn from family traditions” and 
concludes that “the images of the Veda have a ritual significance in 
themselves ; they bring about the ordered functioning of a universe 
which is itself conceived as the scene of a vast sacrifice, the prototype 

of man-made sacrifices. Thus Vedism is already yoga This, then, is 

the origin of Vedic esotericism which. ..is linked with the esotericism of 
later India” (pp. 17, 18). According to him “the Vedic and Upa- 
nisadic texts both seek the same end, but they use different means.” 

A sense of frustration pervades the Vedic study and this is not to 
be mistaken for the healthy scepticism of Whitney or Keith, says 
Prof. Renou. He mentions two causes for this : (1) the inability to establish 
chronology (p. 2) and (2) the uncertainty among the scholars regarding 
geographical environment of the Veda (p. 4). Without clarification of 
these two points, he maintains, progress in Vedic studies will remain 
difficult. He deplores that the high hopes entertained at one time on 
the discoveries at Mohcnjo Daro and Harappa that much new light 
would be thrown on the Veda has been falsified. But the 
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remarks o£ the Professor that the Indus Valley Civilization and the 
Veda do not appear to owe to each other anything are difficult to be 
accepted as final. 

The author’s approach to the study of Hinduism is quite new. He 
would take the present day religion as his starting point and trace in 
it the ancient religious beliefs. The present day Hinduism, he says, 
is a mixture of non-Aryan and Aryan cults, and there is in it very 
little of Vedic religion except its mythology. Hinduism, in his opinion, 
“is the expression of a great civilization and is closely connected 
with philosophical speculation and literary activity, and that it is a 
product of creative imagination and a systematic construction” (p. 48). 
He divides the religious books into three categories viz. Vaisnavite 
Samhitas, Saivite Agamas, and the Tantras proper. He has utilised 
the oldest as well as the latest books to form a picture of Hinduism 
from the Vedic Upanisads to the 1 6th century Caitanyan Manual, 
Haribhaktivilasa , and the 19th century sayings of Sri Ramakrsna. In 
its primitive level, the author remamks, it is characterised by idolatry, 
fetishism and animism. It has ritualism, bbaktt, Tantric practices 
as also the advaitauada and speculations regarding pravrtti and 
nivrtti. It has also a missionary spirit. He has dealt with the 
divinities like Siva, Visnu, Krsna, Candl, Kali, SasthI, Gramadevatas 
of the south, etc., and discussed avataravada , bhaktivada , the 
conception of time, theory of Karman , Yantras of the Tantras, 
the transition from the neuter to the personal principle etc. In 
his third lecture, he deals with the modern sects of Hinduism. 
In pp. 99-109 he gives a brief historical survey of Hinduism 
from the Vedic period to the 20th century. In describing the 
modern sects as also in his references to earlier religious beliefs, he has 
taken undue liberty in putting his own interpretation, which may not 
be acceptable to many. His remarks e.g. that “the Brahmasamaj >vas a 
partly social and partly religious organization; in some respects it was not 
unlike the clubs of Western society”(p. 106). His elaborate treatment of 
Tantrism is novel and interesting. His remark that “it represents the 
full flowering of religious spirit of India” (p. 84) tempts one to expect the 
same impartial attitude from him towards all the religions, but one is 
disappointed. For instance, when one reads that “Ramaite bbaktt re- 
mains relatively pure, it is the bbakti of a wife; Krsnaite bbaktt is erotic, 
it is the bbakti of a concubine; religious beatitude comes to be conceived 
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as a sort of carnal intercourse with the god in the idyllic setting of 
Vrndavana" (pp. 72, 73), one (cels that he has missed the significance 
of Vaisnava philosophy. The pastoral poem Git a gov in cl a reminds him 
of the “Song of Songs”! “The Pttranas were written in a spirit o( 
'denial of history* and 'fear of history* ! ” 

His last lecture on Jainism is more or less a matter-of-fact state- 
ment about the history of Jainism starting from the 22nd Tlrthhkara 
Neminatha ending with his actual experience of the Terapanthi sect. 
There is nothing particularly new except a few words of Ins apprecia- 
tion of the rigorous discipline observed both by the monks and the 
laymen. He has not said anything about the nuns, whose austerities 
,also deserve admiration. He has referred to their cosmology, concep- 
tion of time, atmavada, theory of karman etc., but has not discussed 
tiieir syadvada . 

It is rather strange that he has passed over Buddhism though he 
has referred to it in many places in connection with both Hinduism 
and Jainism. 

Within the compass of 133 pages, Prof. Rcnou has dealt with 
almost every aspect of Indian religion and its vicissitudes during 3000 
years. It is unfortunate that throughout the book, the author casts 
a fling at the scholars who took up for study and research only 011c or 
two periods or aspects of the Indian religions, and this attitude is 
unworthy of a great scholar, and still more the claim that he has 
formed a more correct estimate of the Indian religions from Vedism 
to the 20th century religious developments. 

S, K. D. 

THE CAREER OF MIR JAFAR KHAN (1757-65 A.D.)by Atul 
Chandra Roy, M.A., (Cal), Ph. D., (Lond.), Das Gupta and Co., Ltd. 
54-3 College St., Calcutta 1953. 

This well-documented volume, originally submitted as a thesis for 
Doctorate of London University, deals with an important, but hitherto 
obscure chapter in the history of Bengal. Perhaps the opprobrium 
attached to the name of Mir Jafar stood in the way of historians to 
take stock of the happenings of the time. 

Though primarily concerned with the career of Mir Jafar, the 
author has incidentally shown how political power in Bengal slowly 

1 HQ., SEPTEMBER, 1954 
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passed into the hands of the British. The author points out that the 
Battle of Plassey (1757), ingloriously won by the English through the 
treachery of Mir Jafar, and a mistake of Sirajuddaulah, is wrongly 
supposed to lay the foundation of the British Empire in India. 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar in his foreword endorses this view. Emphasis is 
laid on the lack of unity and patriotism among the Indians and on the 
presence of courage, organizing power, and quick action of the 
British, which helped them to build the empire. After all, Col. Clive, 
though a soldier, had a keen political insight and knew how to take 
full advantage of the situation. More trade, more money, and more 
power were his motto. So he wanted a safe and pliable man. And on 
whom could his choice fall but Mir Jafar? An unknown figure from 
Arabia, a penniless adventurer, first as a petty officer with a salary of 
Us. 100 per month rising up to the position of a general of Aliverdi, 
Jafar Khan was found to be the right person for his purposes by 
setting him up as the Nawab of Bengal. The author says that he 
was treacherous to the core 5 anti-national, immoral, ungrateful, 
absolutely innocent of statesmanship, and was therefore picked up for 
the furtherance of the objects in view. When he dreamt of ruling 
like a real Nawab, he was deposed, and his son-in-law Mir Kasim was 
appointed in his place. He however soon proved himself to be too 
independent and therefore undesirable. So he was deposed and Mir 
Jafar was selected for the second time. 

The author has taken care to depict Mir Jafar in his true colours. 
But it is difficult to agree from the data collected by him that Mir 
Jafar was all along an unwilling instrument in the hands of the British. 
The author holds the view that perhaps Mir Jafar did not give orders 
for murdering Sirajuddaulah. He had no broader vision and could 
not discern what would conduce to the good of the country. He 
preferred present pleasure to future happiness, and ruined the country 
for selfish ends. It was impossible for him to feel the humiliation in 
his submission to the British. Being installed as'a Nawab he 
distributed large sums to the Company’s officials (including Clive 
receiving Rs. 20,80,000/-) ‘‘with a view to purchase an influence” 
(p. 92). When he was installed as Nawab for the second time, he 
did not agree to all the stipulations of the treaty, but made some 
changes (pp. 230 ff). This however does not prove his independent 
character. On the other hand, the terms to which he agreed gave 
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much more power to the Company and “were to the distinct 
advantage of the Company and its servants without the slightest 
consideration either for the restored Nawab or for the interests of the 
country in general.” 

After the death of Aurangzeb till the rise of the British power in 
India, the central authority at Delhi grew weak. Power was usurped 
in the provinces by different adventurers, and conspiracy, murder, and 
drastic changes were the order of the day. 1 lie history of India was 
in reality the histories of the various provinces pieced together. It was 
therefore necessary that these provincial histones should be reconstruc- 
ted on the materials available. The author is to be congratulated for 
his valuable contribution to this reconstruction. 

S. K. D. 
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Bharatiya Vidya, vol, XV, no. 1 (1954) 

Kesiiavram K Shastree. — A Holy Home of Gujarati Poetry. 
Junagadh, possessing the famous Vaisnava temple of Damodara, 
has produced Narasimha Mehta, the first rank lyrical poet of 
Mediaeval Gujarat. So also, Prabhasa Patana, the holy land of 
Somanatha, has given us two Vaisnavitc Gujarati poets of consider- 
able importance, viz. Bhlma and Kesava Hrderama. BhTma 
composed his narrative poems Harilila-sodasa-kala and Prabodha- 
praktTsa during the last quarter of the 15th century. The two 
works respectively arc the summarised versions of the Bhagavata - 
purana and the Prabodhacandrodaya Nataka in Gujarati. Kesava 
wrote his Krsnakrlda-kavya in 40 cantos dealing with Krsna’s life 
at Vrndavana, and displaying in the work the poetical skill of 
a high order. 

Sadasiiiva L. Katre. — Kail V isvesvara Temple : A Brief Survey . 
The original ] yotarlihga of Visvesvara at Banaras is presumed to 
have been referred to in Yuan Chwang’s Records in the 7th 
century A.C. The image was subjected to successive transfers 
to different places from the nth or 12th century onwards. The 
original temple had experienced at different times the fury of 
the ruthless invaders and the fanaticism of the Muslim rulers. 
The temple once restored through the efforts of Narayanabhatta 
about the year 1569 had, just after a century, been again 
pulled down by the orders of Aurangzeb. The present shrine, 
erected during the late 18th century by Ahalyabai, occupies a 
small plot of land near the original site of the great temple 
where a mosque stands at present. 

M. R. MaIumdar. — Two Sculptures (of Parvati as Sahara Kanya ) frotn 
\\ ester 71 India . No iconographical texts come to our help in 

identifying the two fine sculptures described in the paper. They 
are however believed to have been representations of Siva’s consort 
in the attire of a forest girl in the context of her penance in the 
mountains. Both of the sculptures come from Saurastra in 
Western India — one from the ruins of the Somanatha temple 
and the other from the Idar State territories. 
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N. DevaraJ SARMh.—Ganesa and the Antiquity of some Saiva 
Myths. The writer o£ the paper thinks that many of the later 
day Hindu myths have their roots m the ancient rituals o£ the 
sacrificial cult. He attempts to find out a Vedic basis of the 
Ganesa legend and to indicate the process through which the 
Vedic lord of the Ganas was transformed into the Puranic deity. 

Ram Shankar Bhattaciiarya. — Importance of the first Words of the 
Ganapdtbas. Panini has possibly utilised in his work the earlier 
Ganapathas after having introduced in them necessary changes to 
suit his own purpose. Instances arc discussed in the paper to 
show that the first words of these Ganas indicating the entire 
group of words enumerated in them have some particular impor- 
tance for which they have been put first. 

H. D. Velankar. — Mandalika Mahdkdvya of Gangddhara Kavi . 
The Sanskrit poem is being critically edited. 

Ludwick Sternbach. — Gujarat as known to Mediaeval Europe. 
This account of Gujarat is based on the records of various 
European travellers of the Mediaeval period. 

Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute, 

vol. XII, 110s. 3-4 

V. A. R. Sasiri. — Sdstra — An Independent Pramdna. The Note 
deals with the importance of Sdstra- pramdna and its scope and 
nature as recognised by the Astika systems of Indian philosophy, 
particularly the two schools of Mlmamsa, Purva and Uttara. 

Ludo J. Rocher, — The Viramitrodaya on the Right of Private 

Defence . An offence done in the exercise of the right of private 
defence is exempted from punishment. The Vyavabdra-prakdsa 
section of Mitramisra’s Viramitrodaya deals exhaustively with 
the subject including the extent and limitations of the exemptions. 
The relevant passages quoted by Mitramisra from Dharmasastra 
literature have been translated into English with explanatory 
observations. 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, University 
of London, vol. XVI, pt. 2 <1954) 

J. Borough. — The Language of the Buddhist Sanskrit Texts . In 

this discussion of some of the aspects of Edgerton’s works on 
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A FEW OPINIONS 

Mm. Dr. H. P. 8astrl, Tfony. Member, lioyal Asiatic Society : The Quarterly 
is becoming more and more useful, more and more learned. You deserve 
the thanks of the Indian public by focussing so many eminent writers in 

your Quarterly I am reading all Oriental Journals, and about India 

yours i3 the most informing. 

Prof. A. B. Keith writes in his History of Sanskrit Literature (Oxford, 1928), 
preface, xxviii,fn. — “Congratulations are due to the editor, Dr. Narendra 
Nath Law, of this most interesting Quarterly, in which there has already 
appeared much useful and suggestive work on a wide range of topics.’* 

Prof. 8. K. Betvalkar of Poona. — I regret very much that I delayed so long 
subscribing for your excellent Quarterly; ft is a journal that few oriental 
students can afford to he without. 

Or. M. WaMeser. — I am quite astonished at the variety and quantity 

of information contained in it your T. H. Quarterly stands in 

tlio foremost rank of all Oriental Journals. 

Prof. E. W. Hopkins of Conn. — I am much pleased with its appearance 
and contents of so useful a periodical 

Prof. L. FlnoL.-read with an undecreasing interest your excellent Quarterly of 
which every number affords so much for learning and thinking. 

Prof. M. Wlnternlti.— It is full of highly interesting and important matter, and 

keeps up a high standard of scholarship ....It promises to become a great 

help to all students of Indian History. 

Prof. H. Jaoobf.--I have perused your Quarterly with great interest I 

may have occasion to contribute to it now and then. 

Prof. J. Jolly of Germany — I entertain a very high opinion of the Quarterly. 

Prof. Jules Bloch. — It is very interesting indeed and various and important 
matters are discussed in it. 

Prof. Louis do La Vallee Poussin. — It is a great pleasure to read your 

excellent Quarterly. 

Or. Otto 8chrader. — Your very promising Indian Historical Quarterly looks like 
ooeeming so far as Indian subjects are coneorned a most respectable rival 
of the JllAS. of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Or. Otto 8trauss. — I am very well pleased with your Journal and I hope it will 
. he as interesting and successful as the bygone years. 

Prof. J. Przyluskl. — 1/ interet des articles publies dons votre revue ne mV 

echappe. C’sfc une publication de premiere ordre, tres variee est tort 
instructive. 

Or. E. J. Thomas.— The Indian Historical Quarterly has always attracted me 
as being one of the most interesting Oriental Journals and I realise how 
much this depends on wise editorship. I think you ore doing a great work 
in helping and stimulating oriental scholarship in India. 

Prof, sylvaln Levi.— Congratulate you on the truly ‘national’ work you are 
doing for Mother India. Your Quarterly is the host evidence of the wonderful 
progress accomplished by Indian scholars in these last years, a progress that 1 
followed with a sincere joy. 

THE CALCUTTA ORIENTAL PRESS, LTD 
9, Panchanan Ghose Lane t Calcutta 
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The Soma Lyricism of Kg Veda 

Soma is the enlivening principle in the Rguethc anthology. It 
is activity, the dynamic entity, the inspiring drought and the instigat- 
ing mode. Usas permeates beauty and love everywhere; but Soma 
gives life. It breathes vitality not only into the cold ritualism, hut 
also to every form of aesthetic enjoyment. Geldncr observes that “the 
clarified speech — the poetic art — as it is represented through the Rg- 
V e da, had its chief cultural medium in the Soma cult. There is no 
festival poem or occasion without Soma, and without the songs of the 
poets there is no Soma drought. These guiding thoughts of the ninth 
book arc complicated by the artistic poets, w hereby the visible Soma 
filter and the ideal Save of the thoughts arc occasionally identified 
and exchanged. The songs are properly those that are employed in 
the preparing of Soma. The tip of the tongue and the clarified 
thoughts of the poets reveal the clearness of Soma 1 . The quintes- 
sence of the poetic art is here where the essential musical quality has 
been recognised. Almost all the metres find a place here though 
more than half of the songs are sung in Gayatri, the basic metre of all 
musical flexibilities. The figurative expressions like sheep, cow and 
cloud, for skin, milk and water respectively occur here. The language 
has been twisted immensely to suit the literary tastes. Conscious 
punning is already evident many a time. Most often they pun on 
‘vana* to mean ‘forest* and the ‘wooden vat*; on ‘soma’ to mean the 
‘juice* and ‘Moon’; on ‘indu* to mean the ‘juice’ and ‘Indra\ 

A good number of the Soma songs mainly describe the process of 
preparing Soma, or the feelings and thoughts of the poets when the 
juice is being extracted. It does not mean that all these are spccifi* 


x, Vedische Studien, 111.99, 
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cally composed for the ritual purposes. The song of Sisu (9. 1 1 2), 
which can reasonably be called “an apology for poetry” clearly por- 
trays the vocation of the poet and justifies it. There we find a proper 
distinction between the priest and the poet. It is the poet that 
composes these songs as he pleases and when the moment transports 
him. The extraction of the Soma juice is one such supreme moment 
in his life; and he is jubilant over it. The poetic spirit is everywhere 
and the more glaring thing in these songs is the rapture and joy which 
the poet felt. In this ecstasy one cannot find poetry rich in artificial 
embellishments, for they destroy the purpose. The emotions that are 
recollected, felt and expressed in this supreme moment of felicitous 
transport give rise to pure poetry and the whole ninth book is one 
such. 

All the Soma songs of the ninth book have found a way into the 
sacrifices, and some of them seem to have been specially fabricated 
with this purpose in view. The ritual songs are not all cold and 
prosaic, for the poets consciously endeavoured to make poetry even out 
of pure formalism. In so doing they had even to take recourse, in 
some case, to pure symbolism and figurative language, thus opening 
another fresh vista for the glow of poesy. The Soma songs are not at 
all an exception to this rule and practice. A few examples will make 
this clear. The purified Soma sits like the king above the contending 
tribes, amongst his folk (9.7.5). As it is poured through the filter the 
seers clothe it with robes made of milk (9. 8. 5, 6). It swells to the 
heights of heaven and gently falls on the purifying sieve (9. 16. 7). 
The Madhu is the offspring of the sap of Soma (9. x 8. 2). It bellows 
on the grass and sinks and settles in its home (9. 19. 3). And yet 
we have pretty lines like — 

“Clarified by the sieve of sheep’s wool 
Soma rises to his fullest splendour. 

There he stands, as after battle 

Stands the hero by the stolen cows” (9. 16. 6) 

With the art of the fingers the seers clothe and decorate this steed in 
the lap of Aditi (9. 26. 1). Like a swan he makes all the troop sing 
his respective song, as he is bathed in milk (9. 32. 3), and runs like a 
deer (9. 32. 4). The cows, whose milk is to be mixed with this 
juice, have sung in joy to him as a lady does to her lover (9. 
32. 5). People deck him like the king of elephants and he sits in 
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the woods like a hawk (9, 57. 3). Here the wood figuratively expres- 
ses the vats of wood, as is often the case in the Soma songs. One 
poet observes, 

(9. 71. 1). 

‘He makes the cloud his diadem, the milk his carpet in both worlds, 
and prayer his robe of state.’ The sacrificcr is spoken of as his 
father (2), whom he meets to assume a new refulgent robe. He is 
excited by the prayers, while the waters make him wild (3). The ten 
sisters, a figurative way of saying fingers, have sent him on like a 
chariot (3). He sits in the bowls like a bird (9.72.3). He has to pass 
into Indra — ‘Tndramindo vrsa visa”. This expression is a very 
common one in the text, though it has an imaginative transference of 
the series. (9.2,1). A conscious punning on the words Soma and 
Indu, meaning also the moon, seems to be intended in 

Sfa: ^$ r 4'T qfq~T SUf^cT: 
rTfir-f: qftwst (9. 12. 5). 

Indu embraces Soma in the jars on the purifier. Soma is born on the 
mountains, but is praised in the sacrifices. It is placed for Indra as 
a bird in her nest (9.62.15). Soma enters the jar and stands there as 
a hero among the Cows (9.62.19), and Cows represent milk here. 

This Soma-cult, and its activities gave rise to many ballads 
which are of the ‘labour song’ type to a certain extent. The pressing 
of the Soma cannot be pursued silently, for a particular deed can be 
carried out successfully and most cheerfully only when an aesthetic 
diversion unconsciously enters into the individual and makes him 
enthusiastic in his deeds. The pressing of Soma as described in 1.28 
is accompanied as usual by a beautiful refrain — 

O Indra, drink thou eagerly 
of Soma liquor mortar-pressed. 

The rhythmic and melodious way with which the poet begins to 
say how he has prepared the juice, enchants the hearers, even though, 
it is the most prosaic one. 

2. “There arc the broad based pressing-stones standing upright 
to crush the juice; where dual parts crush the stalk, 

Are like the parts of man and wife; 
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3. There where a woman practises 

The backward and the forward move; 

Where as it were with reins to guide 
They bind the cord witli twisting stick” : 

The next two stanzas are addressed directly to the Mortar: 
Whenever thou from house to house 
Art harnessed, Mortar for thy task. 

Then utter here thy clearest sound, 

Loud as the drum of Conquerors. 

Lord of the forest, once the wind 
Blew all about thy summit high; 

Mortar, for Indra press thou forth 
The Soma juice that he may drink. 

The very opening song of the ninth book has its particular bearing 
on the process. In this set of purification and preparation we come 
across many fingers that press the leaves which are spoken of as ladies, 
as sisters; while the vats of wood where the juice is laid are treated as 
wood itself. The Soma juice in the vat is often compared to a sea, 
lake, reservoir. He has horns and weapons, with which he is enabled 
to quell all his foes. Often we are told that Soma is the bird, the 
hawk, the animal (9*96.43), the horse, the bull, the lover. The milk 
and the waters into which it is poured are often the robes he wears. 
The swelling of Soma is a flood. Even the cloud is spoken of as his 
robe (9*83.5), besides the cows (9.56.26); for it is mixed with water 
and milk. 

The cows are mixing themselves up with the child Soma (9.1.9). 
The milk is mixed in Soma and Soma is a young one in their concep- 
tion here. Soma flies to the vats as a bird (9.3.1). The sparkling 
drops of Soma flow like waters down a deep descent (9.6.4) we 
are told 

fS^T % faff fa ffs: 

(9.9.1), 

“when he is laid between both the hands and pressed he sends us 
delightful powers of life.” He delights men and is the best gladdener 
(9.67.2). It is the mark of transporting that is the vital note in these 
songs. The Soma drops deck themselves with milk as kings with 
praises and as the sacrifice with the seven priests (9.10.3). Soma is 
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pre-eminently styled a Kavi, a seer many a time and the drop is its 
offspring (9.10.8). These drops when poured into the vats fall like 
rain upon the earth (9.17.2). As this wonderful horse is cleansed he 
enters into the songs like a pious king (9.20.5). These drops move 
like horses, cars, armies, winds, rains, and flames. (9.22.1.2). This 
seer flows to the purifier scattering the enemies as he is cleansed 
(9.27.1). Maturally as the juice is spread on the hide the dire sticks 
up to it and the pure one comes up. 'Like waves of waters, skilled 
in song the Soma juices speed onward, as buffaloes to woods’ (9.3 ] \). 
Here the term (vana) in 53, has a double significance. W ith 

reference to the buffaloes it actually means a forest; and with regard 
to Soma it stands for the wooden vats. Apart from lus robes nude 
out of water and milk, the poet converts Ins songs also into the same 
category (9 - 35 - 5 ‘> 43 * 1 )- sports in the wood (9-43*3) aspect 

he is like the sun; he runs foiward to the lakes” (9. 54. 2) I Ins is a 
reference to the bright yellow colour of Soma in the vats. 

Another poet observes, 

^■R*. 

g* sflfcR (9.65.18). 

‘Pressed for the banquet of the gods, bring us might and speed, like 
beauty for a brilliant show.’ 

Pavitra’s song (9.73) has a great literary and lyrical beauty, though 
it has a semi-ritual colouring. It is mainly occupied with the prepara- 
tion of the juice. It opens with the verse — Efefi 

srw?: I sjftefT Jjm ’ ‘they 

have blown at the edge from the drop. The naves move to 
the place of rta. The Mighty one began to make three heights. 
The ships of truth have borne the righteous*. Prom the edges of the 
pressing stones the Soma drops noisily. “Nabhayah” is a figurative 
expression for wheels, chariots and the swift Soma drops. The ships 
of truth are the vats where Soma is deposited. All this is pure 
symbolism. 

As soon as he is born, this child clamours in the wood (vana); 
again a conscious double entendre is intended here (9.74.1). 

The Soma drops are ‘pleasing to look upon like beautiful, well- 
adorned women* (9-77*37)» The cow's bellow to the powerful Soma 
(9 80.2), and he bellows to them (9.82.1), This reciprocal phenome- 
non has given rise to many a literary twist in the matter of slyle. 
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Encountering the exploits of Soma (9.88) the poet compares him to a 
capacious car, to the team of Vayu moving at pleasure, to Indra, to the 
horse of Pedu, to the splendour of Agni and to the vigour of a 
warrior. The pouring of the juice is happily depicted in another verse 
as the ten sisters driving the chariot horse to the place of rest from 
the fleecy summits (9.9 1.1). Caroused by mortals he is made 
immortal along with the sheep, cows and waters (9.91.2), the first two 
standing for their milk. 

He is compared with the best in every species of the created 
objects. He is Brahma among the gods, leader among the poets, 
Rsi in the inspired, bull among the animals, hawk among the vultures, 
axe of the forests (9.96.1). Like a wave he stirs the wave of the 
voice (9.96.7). He is a hawk in the bowls, a bird spreading himself, 
and a banner seeking cows and weapons (9*96.197). He flows to the 
pitcher like a well decorated youth, like a chariot to battle, and like a 
bull to the herds of cows (9.96.20). He goes over the backs of sheep, 
as if he were accompanied by a marc (9.107.8). The sheep is a 
figurative expression for their skin. 

Soma has a romantic aspect also. He is not only loveable, but 
also a lover, and sometimes even a beloved. The daughters of the 
priest have adorned him as if he were a beautiful youth (9.14.5). 
These arc, of course, the fingers. Again ten ladies have sung to him 
as a maiden welcomes her lover (9.56.3) Soma, the red one, blends 
himself with the cows that yield their fair breasts. Here the cows 
themselves stand for milk (9.61.21). Every one does his best to 
beautify him (9. J 5.7.8). He settles down among men like a hawk 
moving as a lover to his beloved (9*38.4). The fingers are the 
glittering maids and sisters owning Soma as their lord (9.65.1). The 
sporting of the juice on the ox hide is a frequent figure in the romantic 
conception (9.66.29). He flows on the skin of the sheep like one 
longing a bride (9.29.3). Apsaras that live in the waters of the sea 
have seated themselves within the vat and flow to Soma (9.78.3) who 
is their lover probably. He gives pleasure as a wife pleases her 
husband (9.82.4), and moves onward like a youth to the youthful 
maids (9.86.16). He comes to the special place like the husband of 
women (9.86.32) and flies to the appointed tryst like a youth to his 
love (9.93.2). He is sung by the poets as a lover to his love 
(9.69.23). 
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Wc arc also told that Soma makes the cows pregnant (5.95. 6). 
It is the libation of milk which is made efficacious only when the drops 
of Soma are mixed with it. He moves to take his place like a suitor 
(Vara) as if he were a lover going after his love (9.101.14). 

The beautiful hymn 9.112 is a satire on the manifold desires of 
man. It could be sung as an accompaniment to any kind of work, 
and here the refrain indicates that it was adopted for the work of 
pressing Soma l 2 . Von Schroeder believes that this was used at a 
popular procession during a Soma festival when men danced with 
masks, representing Soma vegetation symbols. According to him, 
this small song has a very great value in the estimation and the 
building up of the cult. 3 But as everything in the view of von Schroeder 
has a reference to the religious cult and to the primitive dances and 
frivolities, and as the theme of this song is entirely foreign to the 
application he has given, his view cannot be upheld. Oldenfcerg 
views it as intended for a prayer at Soma sacrifice for attaining special 
wishes, and Charpentier follows suit. Another class of critics takes 
this as “an old popular song transformed into an address to Soma by 
attaching to each stanza a retrain which has no connexion with the 
subject of the song *. And Kaegi and Geldner did not think the 
refrain to be original, when they published their Siebenzig Licdcr. 
Von Schroeder believed that the refrain was added later for a 
worldly character. Grassmann has removed it as spurious in all 
the three hymns. But as Pischel has rightly observed, the national 
character is expressed in the Soma pressing refrain. 4 It is a supreme 
poetic diversion. 

The last three songs in the ninth book can be said to form a 
trilogy representing the whole Soma cult in its various phases and 
giving vent to the emotions and feelings of the poets. The first one 
is by Sisu and the other two are by Kasyapa. Yet they have a very 
close affinity in all aspects. They have a common refrain. The tone 
in the second has a mystic and metaphysical halo around it. The last 
is a formal thanksgiving. 

The first one is plainly a musing about various things in human 

l Wintcrnitz : History of Indian Literature, 1.1134 

3 Mysterium und Mimus , pp 4^6 

4 Vediscbc Studten, 1. 107-112. 
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life, and the poet sings it as he presses the juice. He is constantly 
reminded of the presence of the work he has engaged himself in, and 
this he repeats at the end of every thought. It opens with a statement 
of fact that all of us have various thoughts and plans, for the ways of 
men arc manifold. The carpenter or the builder always seeks the 
rums to make them new. The physician wants to find out the maim- 
ed, and the Brahman the person who presses the juice. The smith 
goes after the wealthy man with ripe plants, with feathers of the 
birds and with the shining stones; for only then will he be able to 
make out a living. Here follows the famous verse, 

‘I am a poet, my father is a physician; my mother lays corn upon 
the stones. Desirous of wealth and with varied thoughts, we proceed 
like cows.’ 

This verse is important in a twofold way. First, it speaks of the 
existence and popularity of the various vocations irrespective of the 
barriers of caste, which do not seem to have come into vogue. Secondly 
it distinguishes the poet from the priest. The composers of the songs 
have very little, if not nothing, to do with the rituals. They uttered 
their songs as was their wont, and they never had any idea of com- 
posing all their poems mainlv with the rituals in view. The last verse 
is beautiful containing a problem which he suggestively leaves out to 
be worked — 

wit 

‘The horse would draw an easy chariot; gay hosts attract the laugh 
and jest. The male desires his mate’s approach; the frog is eager for 
the flood’. This verse occurs immediately after the poet has recounted 
the various vocations, and revealed to us in plain terms that he is a 
poet, and not a priest. Here we find a justification of his vocation. 
He wants to have a happy path, always sportive, laughing and meiry. 
These things are absent in any other office, and more so in that of 
the priest. A gay and detached life with all happiness is only the 
poet’s privilege. Yet he cannot ignore the practical universe; and as 
such he is eager to gain riches, as a frog is for the floods. It is only 
when the floods come that the frog can utter its sounds; and only 
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when a proper occasion comes can the poet sing. This is a “defence 
of poetry.” 

The last five verses of the next hymn have a mystic significance 
and importance; and hence they will be treated below. The last song 
(9*1 14) is a heartfelt obeisance to Soma. These two verses simply 
add to the imagery and to the mythology of the Soma cult. The 
Soma myths are innumerable, the most famous one referring to the 
hawk. In association with Indra, Soma shares many more stories and 
exploits. As usual the Vedic poets considered Soma as a very pleasing 
friend who bestows immortality. In this connection ihe poets gave 
vent many a time to a bitter punning on the terms mart y a and 
amartya as in : 

Wrt fWT- 

‘Thc immortal has entered into the mortal.’ 

Delight, transport and bliss are some of the beautiful cjualiues 
that are attributed to Soma, the god intoxicating juice. He is the 
best grantor of bliss (9.1.3), and lie has to ‘make us better than that 
we are* (9.9.4). This mission of his is woven dexterously into a song 
as a refrain. He is the best of all creation, and is all the deities 
(9.5.9 etc). He is a sage, a seer, a wise o.ie having great insight 
(9.12.4 etc). He runs through the realms of heaven 
(9.37.3; 48.1), as one poet would have it. In it there is a literary 
play over the visible Moon, and the invisible mystery of Soma. He 
gladdens us and gives us rapturous joy (9.43.1; 29.5 etc). He brings 
wisdom and delight (9.63.4), inspires the poets and gives them 
thought. By his songs he is a poet; yet he is a sage by wisdom 
(9.96.17). It is this happy union of love and beauty that made the 
poets idealise him and conceive of a mighty poetic creation. He is 
Rsi-minded and even a maker of K.sis (9.96.18). Yet he is a youth 
full of amorous passion. Still he is divine. 

Soma is pre-eminently connected with light, with the immoital 
lustre hidden in the highest Empyrean. As such Soma finds a 
prominent place in the restoring of light by Indra and Brhaspati. 
Again one poet in his rapturous and ecstatic mood sings, 3 T«TT*? 

(8*48-3) ‘We have drunk Soma and 
become immortal; we have attained the light, the gods discovered. 
This characteristic feature repeats itself in the last verses of 9.1 13. 

IHQ., DECEMBER, I 954 z 
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The whole song has the usual refrain of the trilogy, but the last four 
verses prefix to it the words , — ^ JTWJcf frfa ‘make me immortal 
there’ . 

“O Pavatmna, place me in that deathless, 
undecaying world, 

wherein the light of Heaven is hidden, 
and everlasting lustre shines 

“Make me immortal in that realm where dwells the king 
Vivasvan's son, 

Where the secret shrine of Heaven is, 

Where there young and fresh waters are 

‘‘Make me immortal in that realm where they move even as 
they list, 

In the third sphere ot inmost heaven where lucid worlds arc 
full of light. 

“Make me immortal m that realm of eager wish and strong 
desires, 

The region of the radiant Moon, 

where food and full delight are found 

“Make me immortal in that realm where happiness and 
transports, 

where joys and felicities combine, 
and longing wishes are fulfilled. 

How, indu, How for Indra’s sake’*. 


P. S. Sastri 



Mftharana Udai Singh and the Sur Emperors 

of Delhi 

Dr. D. C. Sircar attempted to make out the following points in 
/f/Q., Vol. XXX (March 1954) : — 

1. That Maharana Udai Singh submitted to Slier Shah 

(p. 28); 

2. that though all the Persian chroniclers are silent about it 
(pp. 25-26), the inscription from Toda Raisingh 'suggests it 
(p. 27); and 

3. that the conquest of Toda Raisingh by Udaisingh is *an 
interesting discovery' (p. 30). 

But it should be borne in mind that 

(a) Dr. Sircar admits that all the available authorities simply 
prove the fact of surrender of the fort of Chittor, and are silent 
about the submission of the Rana to Slier Shah (p. 25); 

(b) the much-relied-upon inscription of Toda Raisingh is not 
quoted by him in full (pp. 27-28); and 

(c) the possibility of Islam Shah’s having been vanquished by 
Udai Singh is ruled out by Dr. Sircar himself (p. 28), though it 
may as well mean this, if his logic is applied the other way. 

So the contention of Dr. Sircar about the submission of Udai 
Singh is neither corroborated nor invulnerable. Hence the problem 
of Udai — Sur relationship remains unsolved. For a proper appreciation 
of Udai Singh’s position, policy, and strategy at the time of the 
invasion of Sher Shah, we should 

1. trace the history of Mewar from Kanwah to this date in 
the light of Persian texts and vernacular MSS and 

2. study the Toda Raisingh inscription carefully. 

# *- * * 

The defeat of the Rajput-Afgan coalition in the Battle of Kan- 
wah (1527 A.D.) was among other reasons due to the inflexibility 
of the character of the Rajputs and their out-of-date strategy. It 
was as much due to the incapacity of Sanga to take advantage of 
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the nation-wide anti-Mughal sentiments and ot Babar’s difficulties 1 
as to the superior strategy ot Babar, which consisted of wheeling 
movements of the flanks, the active use of reserves, and the profuse 
use of artillery 54 — against the compact Rajput cavalry formations 3 . 
Scholars believe that the defeat of Kan wall broke the Rajput confe- 
deracy 1 . But it is not so. Even after Kanwah, Sanga chased 
Babar from Chanderi to Kalpi > where Sanga was poisoned 5 . He 
died at Mandalgarh \Amarklvya leaf 31 (b)|. The reason of 
this treasonable deed was obviously the opposition of his ministers 
to his plan of converting the Sanga-Babar conflict from a single- 
battle issue into a multi-battle affair 0 . The very fact of Sahga’s 

1 l or the difficulties of B ibar on the eve ot Kanwah see Memoirs of 
Babar (Beveridge Tr.), II. 536, 547-50; Gulbadan Be gam : Humayunnama 
(Beveridge Tr.), pp. 98-9C); Abul Fazl : Akba\*nama (Beveridge Tr.) pp, 
251-260. 

2 Memoirs of Ba'i.ir, II . 568-572; Akbar-nama, I. 260-265; Parish ta 
(Brigg’s Tr.) IP 56-57; Erskinc: Ihstoiy of India under the First Two 
Emperors of the House of Timur, I, 472; For the chatt of the battle-field see 
Prof, Rushbrook William’s An Umptre-lrtildei of the Sixteenth Century , 
p. 150. 

3 Dr. A. C. B uierjee ; Ra)pttt Studies, p. 95; Tod: Annals and Anti - 
(juities of Rajasthan (Popular Edition, 1914), I. 181. 

4 Prof Rushbrook William, op cit ., 156; Stanley Lane Poole: The 
llmperor Babur (Rulers of India Scries), p. 1 8 1 . 

5 Amir-bavya (MSS. 1 493 Sanskrit, Saraswati Bhavan, Udaipur), leaf 31 
(b); Vamsavali (MSS. 828 Hindi; S.B., Udai.), leaves 60 (b) 61 (a); Vamsavali 
(MSS. 872 H., S. B Udai.,), leaf 127; Vamsavali (MSS. 878 H., S. B. Udai.,), 
leaf 64 (b), Rajavali (MSS in Hindi in possession of Ashiya Savaldanji, Udaipur) 
says that after an engagement at Kalpi between Sanga and Babar poison was 
administered to Sanga. ‘ Raval Rana hi Vat (MSS 876 Hindi, S. B. Udai,), leaf 
81 (a) says that it was administered by Pa war Karamchand and Ratansi. This 
Ratansi may be Prince Ritan Singh who was acting as regent on behalf of 
Sanga since the latter’s defeat at Kanwah when he gave up wealing the marks 
of royalty [see Vamsavali (MSS. 878)., leaf 64 (b)]. 

fi AU the Khyats unanimously allege that the muuler of Sanga was the 
result of the exasperation of the nobles at Sahgi’s insistence on pursuing 
beyond Kalpi (See Vamsdvali (828), leaf 60 (b); Vamsavali (876), leaf 65 (a); 
Vamsavali (872), leaf 127; Rajavali (without pagination). This is the other 
way of saving the samj thing that they were opposed to Sahga’s attempt to 
mm the one-battle-war into multi-battle-war. 
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advance to Kalpi, east of Kan wall, and not to soutVwest towards his 
Capital, Chittor, is an ample testimony, not only of Sanga’s 
strength but also of the existence of the Rajput confederacy then. 
Not the defeat of Knnwah but the death of San_ra broke the 
latter. 

Sanga, during his life-time had assigned the Jagir of Ranthambhor* 
to Vikratnajit, and probably Kumbhalner, with its adjoining hilly 
region, to Udai Singh 8 . If so, Ratan succeeded to an area which 
comprised of Ajmer in the north, Hadoti in the east, Girava in the 
west and Mandasaur in the south. It was practically half of the 
area of the kingdom of Mewar. 

Rana Ratan Singh was a capable ruler 9 . He allied himself with 
Sultan Bahadur Shah of Gujarat 10 in suppressing the since-Kanwah- 


7 Memoirs of Babar , II. 612. In the light of a copper-platc dated 1588 
V. S. Asadha^Sudi 7 (Mahakama Kius Register No. 460/1588) it appears 
that Vikratnajit was exercising sovereign powers from Ranthambhor in the 
reign of Ratan Singh. The legend that jagir worth Rs. 60 lakhs was 
assigned to Vikratnajit by Sanga along with the fort of Ranthambhor is 
indirectly corroborated by the fact that Karmeti demanded a jagir worth 70 
lakhs rupees in lieu of her surrendering Ranthambhor and its dependencies to 
Babar {Memoirs of B.ibar, II. 612). 

8 Pt. Nathulal Vyas in his Mahai ana Pratap (Incomplete MSS in Pratap 
Sabha, Udaipur) says that Kumbhalner and the adjoining hilly region was 
assigned to Udai Singh by Sanga. There is no leliable evidence to confiim 
or deny this assertion. 

9 Dr. Gopinath S harm a [Mewar and the Mughal Emperors (Agra 1954), 
p. 46I* unjustly describes Ratan Singh as 'an anaemic figure' and further goes 
to ridicule him as ‘a sad caricature of full-blooded peisonality like Sanga* (p.47). 
He cites his adamance in not closing the doors of the fort of Chittor as 
evidence in support of these charges. Bet this proves at best his desperate 
valour, impetuous nature, and, say, his turbulent emotionalism. But how can 
this be described as ‘anaemic’?. Tod (op. cit., I. 246) agrees with the view 
that Ratan Singh was a capable monarch. Kaviraja Shyamaidas also supports 
it ( Samksipta Mewar Ka Itihas , MSS. No. 921 H., S. B. Udai.), leaves 146 (b) 
147 (a). 

10 Mirat’i Sikanlari , (Bailey Tt\), pp. 348-353. 
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defiant ruler of Malwa. 11 A slice of Malwa was the re- 
ward 13 . His zeal without tact alienated some nobles who joined Bahadur 
Shah 13 . His murder at Virudani in Bundi in 1588 V.S. 14 , brought 
Vikramajit of Ranthambhor to the throne. This united the two semi- 
independent wings of Mewar into one. Vikramajit’s childishness 
and evil habits alienated several nobles 1 *. It gave Bahadur Shah a chance. 


1 1 The reasons for the hostility of Mahmud Khilji of Malwa with Rana 
Rat an Singh were : — 

(a) the offence given by Ratan Singh in capturing the fort of Gangrun 
(Farishta, IV. 123); 

(b) His attempt to recover the territories lost by him to Sanga 

(c) His anger at Ratan Singles help to Silhadi whom he wanted to 
suppress ; and 

(d) His dislike of the arrogance of Ratan Singh. (Brigg*s Farishta, 

IV. 263-5) 

12 Farishta (Brigg’s : IV. 115) It appears that the districts left with 
Silhadi fell into Mewar’s sphere of influence. Silhadi further augmented it by 
conquering Ujjain (p. 117). Bahadur Shall, who was already smarting at the 
gain fallen to the lot of Silhadi and Ratan Singh, was greatly incensed at this 
attempt to increase the area of Mewar’s protectorate bv conquering Ujjain. 
So he clashed with Silhadi, and Ratan Singh was also dragged into it (p. 11&). 

13 Alirat-i Stkandari , p. 344, says that Nar Singhdco, nephew of Raja of 
Gwalior,, and Prithviraj, nephew of Rana Sanga joined Buhulur Shah in 1529 
A.D. Farishta (IV. 110) says that it happened in 1528 A. D. Secondly, he 
calles the nephew of Sanga by the name of Sripatrai. 

14 Vamsii'bk 7 tskar % Mayukha 183 Verse 63. This date can be disputed. 

15 Raval Rana hi Vat (MSS 876 H., S. B. Udai.), leaves 62 (b) 63 (a). 
He took delight in sharing the company of riff-raff and wrestlers, ibid,, 83 (a). 
But the picture of Vikramajit as drawn by Vamsa-bhaskar (184. 2-3) is 
definitely imaginary and false. In their desperation the nobles allied with the 
Minas, a ferocious tribe of Rajasthan, and spread anarchy in Mewar (cf. lifting 
of cattle by Minas with the connivance of the nobles from the plain of Chittor: 
\Raval Rana hi Vat , leaves 82 (b) 83 (a)]. But we have no evidence to support 
the contention of Kaviraja Shyamaldas ( Virvinod , II. 38), MM, Oza [[Udaipur 
Rajya ka Itihas , (I. 397)]. Oza ( Pratapgarh Rajya ha Itihas pp. 76-77) and 
Dr. Gopinath {op, cit p. 49) state that the offended nobles joined Bahadur Shah 
in the days of Vikramajit. Narsinghdco and Prithviraj (Si ipatrai of Farishta) 
were already with Bahadur since the days of Ratan Singh. This did not 
happen in the days of Vikramajic as these scholars believe. 
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This, along with Mcwar’s interference on behalf of Silhadi; 1 * and the 
impending # Humayun-Bahadur conflict 17 brought twice the guns of 
Gujarat to the doors of Chittor. Vikramajit appealed to Humayun 
for help (Farishta: Brigg’s Tr. ii. 74) through Dungar Singh, a 
natural son of Sanga j Vaiiisavali No. 828 MSS. leaf 64 (a)] 18 . But 
it was in vain. The second Saka of Chittor (1535 A. D.) cost 1000 
ijoo ladies and 13000 soldiers 1 ' 1 . In all, Me war lost, along 


16 Mitat-t Stkandari, pp. 360-70 Farishta, IV. 118-121, Tabkal-t Akhdri 
hy Khwaja Ahmad (Tr. De), vcd. III, pp. 858-62. 

17 Mtrat-i St hand an, pp. 374-381; Farislua, IV. 124-5; II. 73; Tabkat t 
Akhart, III. 371-2. 

18 This event is magnified and falsified as sending of Rakhi (Dr. Gopinath 

op. at., 50). Dr. Gopinath cites Kaval Kan a ki ^ at (MSS, leaf 81 (a), 

V a ms avail Ranajt Rt (leaf 63 (b), and Mcwar ha Samkstpta Itthas (leaves 

151 (a-b) 152 (a) in his supports. Kaval Rana hi Vat on leaf 81 says that 

in 1580 V.S., just after the death of Sanga Karmeti sent bracelet from Bundi, 
where she bad retired to deliver Udai Singh who was in womb at the time of 
Sanga’s death. Here the year of the death of Sanga as well as that of Filth of 
Udai Singh, and the place oi sending of bracelet arc given in a manner which 
do not help the thesis of sending of bracelet by Karmeti at the time of 

Bahadur’s siege of Chittor The account of Raval Rana kt \ at is a mistaken 

version of negotiations started by Kaimcti with Babar soon after the demise 
of Sanga through Asuka (Memoir of Babar, II. 612). In this connection it 
is of great interest to note that the year of sending of bracelet and the yeai 

of the death of Sanga are told to be the same. Babar also says that negotia- 

tions between him and Karmeti started veiy soon after the death of Sanga. 
Kaviraja Shyamaldas, the co-author of A davar Ka Sarnknpta ltihas (MSS) in 
Ytr Vtnocl (ti. 5-7) says that Rakhi was sent by Karmeti dining the life-time 
of Babar; and at the time of the siege of Chittor Karmeti solicited hc*p fiom 
Humayun on that ground (p. 7). The position of VamsavaH Ranajit Ri is 
also not in any way better in this respect. In another context Raval Rana Ki 
Vat (leaf 87 (b) says that after the fall of Chittor, Rawat Surtan of Bundi 
solicited help from Humayun. But by that time Karmeti had already immola- 
ted herself in the Jauhar of 1335 A.D. 

19 Rawal Rana Ki Vat (leaf 86 (b). V«> IT nod puts the figures at 

32,000 soldiers and 13,000 ladies (ii. 3 1 )* This estimate is fantastic. Kavi 
Raoji, a contemporary, puts the loss at 10,000 strong (verse 20), 
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with Chittor, the districts of Malwa 20 , Ranthambhor 81 and 
Ajmer 23 to Bahadur Shah in his two raids. 

Chittor remained in the hands of the Gujarati Governor, Malik 
Burhaunul Mulk by name, for a short time 33. Taking advantage 
of the successive victories of Humayun over Bahadur Shah, with 5- 
7000 strong 24 , the Sisodias recaptured the fort on Jaista Sukla 2, 
1592 V.S« i.e., Tuesday, May 4, 1535 A.D. Vikramajit returned 
from Bundi, his resort since the second siege of Chittor by Bahadur 
Shah, and continued in his ill-treatment of the nobility. Vikramajit 
gave a punch on the nose of Karamacanda Pawar 26 and released 
foul water on the person of Rawat Khan 27 . This broke the camel’s 

20 Altrat-i Stkandari , p. 372: { erm of the ucaty at the time of first siege 
of Chittor by Bahadur Shah. 

21 Ibicl.y pp. 372-3: conquered by Burhanul Mulk and Mujahid Khan 
after the time ot lust siege ol Bahadur Shah. 

22 lbtd., pp. 372-3: captured by Shamshir ill Mulk alia the first siege 
of Bahadur Shah* 

23 Ibid., p. 39 h hi this \e.u Gujrati governor is found in Chittor. 

24 Mubnot Nntst Ki Khyat (Ram Naiayan Diggad’s Tr.), p. 35; MSS 
of this Khyat in Saraswati Bhavan, Uiliipur, iurthei gives the number of 
soldiers employed in its recapture (leaf 199 (b) of Gujrat sect'em]. 

25 Hut* Patra : in the collection of Pandit Nathulalji Vyas. (Hur Patias 
are isolated papers containing information of every type wiitten without any 
sense of chronological sequence. The importance of these papers is not so far 
propei ly appicciated by the scholars, and as such this gieat source of informa- 
tion and collaboration remains completely untapped. If the scholars do not 
awake to the sense of their historical importance, thousands of these papers 
will he lost. With all their chronological and historical value they s iff cr fiom 
one drawback : their own time and their autho; cannot be ascertaine 1). 

Mir at- i Sikandan also indirectly supports this date. It says that when 
Hum ay un was besieging the fort of Champanair, Malik Amin Nas (who held 
Ranthambhor), Burhanul Mulk (who held Chittor) and Malik Shamshir-ul 
Mulk (who held Ajmer) collected 20,000 horse and wtote to Bahadur for 
permission to attack Pattun. Humayun ciptured Champanair 0:1 20th July 
1535 A.D. ( Akbar N atria I. 312). Then he teturned to Agra and these 
officers attacked Patcm. Thus Burhatvul Mulk might have left Chittor befoie 
the fall of Champanair, i.e., befoie July 1535. As the siege of Chimpanair 
lasted for a couple of months, May 1535 appears to be the probable period 
of the Sisodia re-occupation of Chittor. 

26 Rawal Rma Ki Vat> leaf 80 (b) 


27 lbid, t leaves 8b (b) 89 (a) 
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back. The offended arisioctacy colluded with Banavu 2 *. He was 
persuaded .to assassinate the incorrigible Rana 3 ’. 

Banavir was the natural son of Pr. Prithviraj, the elder brother 
of Sanga, by Putnl De 80 . He became, after murdering Vikrainnjit, 
the ruler of Me war in V.S. 1 593 31 • Pjnna saved Udat Singh by 
heroically sacrificing her own son. Some say that he was already 

28 Ibid.) leaf 8 9 (a), Alt ica* Ka Samkupta Inina (wiitten in the days ol 
Maharana Sambliu Singh by Kaviiaja Shyamaldas and Pmohic Ramnath 
vSanaddbya, MSS No. 921 H. in Saiaswari Bliasan. Udaipur) leaf 154 (b) bays 
that Banavir was called from Bag.nl by the nobles far assassinating Vikr imajit. 
But this view is not suppoitcd bv «ny known an thorny. On the other hand 
Rajavali (without pagination) says that Banav'n was alieady serving Viktaniajit 
at the time of the laltei’s murder. Ramil Rina hi Khyat (leal 89 (h\ Vdatptir he 
Rajattn hi Pidhiyattn ki Khyat (MSS in Rajasthan Vi Ihya Puha, Udaipm) leaf 
16 (b), and all the other Khyats support this view. 

29 Rato at Rdna ki Vat (leaf 89 (b) says that Bauavii declined to assassinate 
the Raiu pleading his illegitimate birth as his excuse ; 

‘'cPTTcft? f f ” 

But Kaianichand Pawar persisted and said 

4 ‘St 

Then Banavii agreed. Me aw ka Samhupta l tibia (leaf x 54 (l>) ^y!> llm l ^ c 
nobles commissioned Banavir to minder ViktamjiL by pioimsiug him regency, 
dining the minoniy of Udai Singh, but Buiavii \vent bun on his woid. 
This is incorrect. Rajavali cleat ly sa) s : — 

i) ^ wirr srnjt fT *t?i ^r$*T3ft?nrt 

?rw 3 ;t, 1 5r*rr i 

Similarly, Udaipur he Ranann ki Pidhiyatm kt Khyat s.iy*> . 

"kxv* am *?%* fTT f?i*r tt m T OTt 

tit *rr<t 

Rawal Rana ki Khyat also agrees with this view. Mnhnot /Menu does not 
give any detail of the plot (p. 54). A poetic composition, written by Ravi 
Raoji, a contemporary wiiter says : 

qfamc %, pit writ* 

30 Mnhnot Nensi % p. 54 

31 Kaviraja Surajmal \ V a>hbdbha*kar op. cit., p. 2201, Devi Pnlshadl 
Khavasbal Banavir, p. 8t 

IHQ., DECEMBER, I954 
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holding his court at Kumbhalncr then 33 . But all the Khyats unani- 
mously uphold the Panna episode 83 . 

BanavTr was a brave 34 , great 35 , and a magnificent 35 ruler. He was 
a skilful administrator 37 too. He efficiently organized the armies of 
Mewat ;,s . Mcwar gained much during his reign sv *. But his ille- 

32 V. msabhdskdr s ays that at the 1 time of muulcr of Bikramajit, Udai 
Singh was already holding his court at Kutnbhalner (p. 2201). Ramnarayan 
Duggad (Me war ka Itihas, p. 109) accepts this view. But had it been so, 
Banavlr would have immediately declared war on Udai Singh. Udai Singh 
would not have been left unmolested for seven years as all tlie Khyats unani- 
mously assert. What appears more probable is that Vikramajit granted jagir 
of Kumbhalner to Udai Singh which was managed by Asha Deop lira for Udai 
Singh, and the latter remained at Chittor. This view also explains the seven 
years* period of concealment of Udai Singh because it is counted from the date 
of conferment of this jagir. This might have happened about two years before 
the murder of Vikramajit. So live years of tin reign of Banavir and two years 
of pievious enjoyment of this jagir make in all seven years which arc told to 
be the period of Udai Singh’s remaining silent (Chhdnc in Mcwm) wrongly 
understood to be the peiiod of disguise. 

33 Riiv.il Rana ki Kbyat , leaf 90 (a) ; Udaipur be Raj aim ki Pidbiyaun ki 
Kbyat, leaf 16 (b); Rnjavali tells that Udai Singh was smuggled out of the fort 
through Lakhota ki Bati. Kavi Raoji says : 

VRt ^RT TcRT, %\Z fa?SR 
sfe ^IffRl 5 R*lT %, RTtifr 7 R 
IROI 

3 . \ V ' antsabbaskar says 

sr ^r : % n* 

And again > Kavi Raoji says: 

11^11 

35 Tod, op. c-it., p. 253 

36 Charati Rainnath ; Itihiu Rajasthan, p. 46; Tod, op. tit., p. 254 

37 Udaipur Ke Rein, tun ki Ptdhiyann ki Kbyat , leaf 19 (b) 

38 Dr. Gopinath remarks that “the arm)' (of Banavlr, R.C.) was demoraliz- 
ed by indolence and want of patronage” (op. cit., p. 60). This assertion appears 
to be confounded in the light of the fact that the fort of Chittor was captured 
by Udai Singh not by the force of arms but through bribe , as wc shall see 
later on. 

39 Udaipur Ke Rajatin ki Ptdhiyaun ki Khyat t leaf 19 (b) 
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gitimate birth brought about his fall. His attempt to exercise the 
kingly prerogative of sharing the dishes of his platter with the nobles 
led to the desertion of Rawat Khan with several others including those 
who were in the establishment of Vikramajit. to Udai Singh at 
Kumbhalner 10 . 

These nobles publicly enthroned Udai Smgh at Kumbhalner, with 
great pomp and ceremony 41 . And soon after, with the aid of his 
fathers-in-law Rathor Kumpa and Sonagara Akheraj 42 , and with Asuji 
Deopure, Rawat Khan 43 etc., Udai Singh marched on Chittor in 
1597 44 . His 20,000 strong met Banavlr’s 1 0,000 under Tumbar 
Kovar Singh at Maholi and defeated them 45 . Next they killed Malla 

40 Ibid., 18 (a) ; But Rawal Rana ki Vat does not mention this event as 
the reason of Rawat Khan’s joining Udai Singh. It says that Asuji Deopura 
invited him (leaf 95 (a). Similarly, Rajavali sivs that while returning from 
visit to the temple of Charbhuj \ Ravat Khan visited Asuji and learnt about the 
concealment of Udai Singh at Kumbhakicr. Vamsabhashar gives the credit of 
organizing anti-Banavir march to one Dadhichn Brahmin Khema by name 
(Mayukha 184, Verses 23-27). 

41 Vamsavali No. 867 leaf 21 (a); Raval Rana hi Vat , leaf 96 (b) ; 

Rajavali simply sa\s “SfaTT ?T mt $ 

3I*r 3H*TT’* 

42 Rathoran Ki Khyat (MSS 894 Hindi, Saraswati Bhavan, Udaipiu) leaf 
40 (a) 

43 Raval Ram ki Vat , leaf 95 (b) 96 (a); Udaipar ke Ranann h Pidhtyattn 
ki Khyat, leaf 19 (a) 

44 Amar kauya (MSS 1493), Uaf 33 (*) Kavi Raoji says: — 

JJTffl# 3*1 3MT, HR 3t*3* 

11 

Munshi Devi Prashad ( Khauasbal Banavir, p.84) is wrong in holding that Udai 
Singh had 140,000 men with him. In fact, he had only 20,000 strong. Banavir 
had sent 10,001 men against him. Rajavali says that Banavir despatched 10,000,1 
strong against Udai Singh. This is wrong. Here is a mistake in taking down 
the figures from old Mewari figures. In old Mcwaii ten thousand and one used 
to be written as 10,000,1 which in modern light will mean one lakh and one. 
Vamsavali (832 Leaf 136), Vamsavali (8:6 leaf 64 (a) and Rajavali, Muhnot 
Nensi (p. 56) hold that Banavir himself was present in the Battle of Maholi. 
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at Tana 46 , after a brief siege ot one month 47 , Ac Chittor the siege 
continued for about two months without any result 48 . Then the 
garrison was bribed 49 . Several nobles were enticed to desert BandvTr 
through promise of liberal rewards 50 , which swelled Udai Singh’s 
numbers to 30-40,000 strong 51 . Chil Mehta 52 , also called Mehta 
Suman 5 \ was persuaded to betray the fort 54 . Banavlr fled or was 
permitted to retire through Lakhota Ki Bari 55 . 

Soon after regaining the fort of Chittor, Udai Sing busied himself 
in re-establishing his authority over the recently lost territories of 
Mewar. Sirohi was first brought under control 50 . But soon 
Mewar was confronted with a great national crisis. It was the invasion 
of Slier Shah. Soon after defeating the forces of Maldeo near Merta J 
(in March 1544 A. D.) Sher Shah marched against Chittor 57 . But 

Raval liana ht Vat (leaf <)8) (h) disagrees with 11. Kavi Rao, a coiuemporaiy 
authority also supports the view of Raval Rina hi Vat. Kovar Singh lost the 
field. Kavi Rao)i says: 

s Eppqt. f^U 

r \m ^ *iu fxR 

*rV iV I fatf, 

^ tr 35V t^, *rh r t ui'tw 

46 Raval Rana hi Vat, leaf 99 (aV, U Jaipur he Ranann hi Pidhiyani ki 
Khyat , leaf 19 (a); Vamsavali (878), leaf 70 (a) 

47 Raval Rana Ki Vat, leaves 98 (b) 99 (a) 

48 Udaipur he Ranann Ki Ptdhiyann hi Khyat , leaf 19 (a) 

49 V aruLi-hhashar p. 2202; Udaipur he Ranann Ki Ptdhiyann Kt Khayat , 
leaf 19 (b) alleges treachery but not bribery. 

50 Vaniidvalt (867), leaf 22 (a) 

Raval Rana Ki Vat , leaf 99 (a) 

>2 U Jaipur he Ranann hi Ptdhiyann hi Khyat , leaf 19 (b) 

5$ R.ival Rana kt Vat, leaf 99 (a) 

54 Udaipur he Ranann ki Pulhtyann hi Khyat , leaf 19 (b^ ; Raval Rana 
ki Vat , leaf 99 (a) 

55 Udaipur kc Ranann hi Pidhtyann ht Khyat , leaf (iOo (,t); Vamsavali 
(828), leaf 64 [b)- Vamsavali (872), leaf 137; Vamsavali (878), leaf 70 (b). 
But V»ms ibhaskar says that whether he fled away or was killed cannot bs 
satisfactorily determined (Klayukh 184 Verse 27) 

5 6 Kaviraja Shyamaldas, op. cit , 9 11 . 65 

57 iilliot { Tarikh-t Sher Shaht ), vol. IV', p. 466 
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according to Elliot 5 *, Slier Shah came to Chittor from Agra via Ajmer 

several months after this battle. 

» ... 

For Udai Singh the situation was verv difficult. Between the 
Battle of Kanwah (1527 A.D.) and 1544 A.D.), for about 
seventeen years. Mewar had suffered terribly. She was bled 
white by the invasion of Bahadur Shah and the civil war. Secondly, Udai 
Singh was well-acquainted with the strength and weakness of the fort of 
Chittor. It is an ancient fort of pre-gun-powdvr days. Itsdefc- cc poten- 
tial was greatly reduced now. The two sieges of Bahadur Shah tragically 
revealed ir. Moreover, it is perched on a mountain plinth surround- 
ed by plains on three sides and by river Banas on the fourth. So it 
could be easily besieged. In such a case the only alternative be tore 
the beleagured gam. son was either Jauhar or sui tender. Chittor 
had always acted traitor to its masters. So it was no use defending 
it. Lastly, Udai Singh had as yet not consolidated Ins position. 
Whatever strength he might have amassed so far was not to be lightly 
throw'll to w inds. The attempt at opposition to Slier Shall in defence 
of Chittor would be just futile. It was like Don Quixote tilting 
sw'ord at the wind-mill. So when Sher Shah was miles fiom 
Chittor, the keys of the fort were surrendered to him ,v ’. Appreciat- 
ing the wisdom of this step P. Kennedy says: That it 

“saved the Raja and his people from the repetition of Bahadur Shah’s 
invasion 10 years previous . ( History of the Great Moghuls, p. 214). 

But was Chittor surrendered without any fight? All the Muslim 
historians say ‘yes’. But Amarkdvya mentions several engagements 

58 Ibid , IV. 406, footnote 2. Elliot cites Tankb-i Datuh for suppoit 
but observes th it this is the only book which mentions Sher Shah’s journey 
to Agra and Ajmer after the defeat of Maldco. 

59 Ibid., vol, IV, p. 406. Dr. Gopinath (op. cit pp. 61-62) holds that 
the keys of the fort of Chittor were surrendered to Sher Shah at Jahazpur. 
Jahazpur is about 70 miles from Chittor, and secondly, it does not fall on the 
roai to Chittor from Ajmer. So it is very diffi.uk to accept the view of 
Dr. Gopinath in the absence of any definite and reliable evidence against the 
definite information of Tartkh-i Sher Shahi which gives 24 miles as the distance 
of the place where Sher Shah received the keys. Dt. Gopinath’s view is not 
acceptable for this reason also that there was no business for Sher Shah to go 

to Jahazpur. 
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between Sher Shah and Udai Singh 60 . Reading both these views 
together may we say that between Ajmer and Chittor Sher Shah 
encountered several guerilla bands, but at Chittor no opposition was 
offered. Thus Amarkavya speaks about the flankal not frontal 
activities of Udai Singh. Though these guerilla raids could not 
impede the progress of Sher Shah’s march, he was made to see that 
if he ventured to conquer the whole Mewar, as he did in Marwar, 
he would have to face costly, protracted and trouble some hit-and-fly 
type of warfare in mountainous regions of Girwa. Secondly, probably 
Viramdeo of Merta and Kelyan Rao of Bikaner 61 , or their Vakils, 
the friends as well as well-wishers of Udai Singh, were in the camp 
of Sher Shah. They might have expostulated with Sher Shah about 
the losses in Marwar, the approach of the rainy season, and the 
toughness and doughtiness of the S[sodias. So Sher Shah contented 
himself with the occupation of Chittor only. Handing over Chittor 
to Shams Khan, the brother of Khawas Khan, Sher Shah proceeded 
to Kachwara 62 . 

Was this surrender of Chittor accompanied by submission of Udai 
Singh? Farishta 63 , Abbas Sir Warn 04 , speak about the surrender 
of the fort of Chittor only, bu t not by whom. But Abul Fazl U5 
says that it was made over to Sher Shah by the commandant of the 

60 Amarkavya (MSS 1661) leaf 32 (a) 

61 Cf. MSS Maharana Pratap by Pandit Nathulalji Vyas. But Jaimal 
Varhsa Prakash (Ajmer, 1989 V.S.) by Thakur Gopal Singh Ratlior (p. 103) 
says that Sher Shah was not accompanied by these persons when we proceeded 
against Chittor. They had retired to their estates. 

62 Elliot: Tartkh-t Sher Shahi , vol. IV, p. 40 6; But MSS 112 Persian 
in Saraswati Bhavan, Udaipur) entitled Tofa i Akhar Shahi , leaf 163, says 
that Sher Shah went from Chittor to Kahi. 

63 Farishta (Btigg’s), II. 123 Dr. Gopinath presumes that the surrender 
of the fort of Chittor was made by Udai Singh. And he further adds, ‘Sher 
Shah allowed the Rana to remain in possession (of the fott, R.C.) as a result of 
a treaty” ( op . cit. % p. 62). Hut the treaty spoken of by Farishta is not that 
which Udai Singh and Sher Shah stipulated between themselves. It refers to 
the one which Sher Shah entered into with the commandant of the fort who 
surrendered it to Sher Shah [Abul Fazl : Akhar Nama (I. 401)). 

64 Tarikh-i Sher Shahi, Elliot: IV. 406. 

65 Abul Fazl : Ahbar Nama , I. 401 
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fort. Amarkduya supports this by categorically affirming that Utlai 
Singh continued to be independent 06 . Amarkdvya' s statement that 
’fWgTSJJW W^WeT fWWTw” (leaf 32a) and that of Vaihsavall 
No. 872 that Udai Singh defeated the Pathans, may refer not to the 
military defeat of Sher Shah but the frustration of his purpose of 
defeating Udai Singh and that of annexing the whole of Mewar 0T . 

Now let us sec what the text of the inscription from Toda Rai 
Singh says. The following is its text in full : 

fwfw 11 wtufjrsnww 11 <f m w?fw g?? > 

(: x ) wr w*w wwt fasrfwwwwTw inn *faw qjf u *n% 

V<U wiwf*rc wf^ h fjrw qfefl'r qfi't 11 at« (?) n wwi gw wt° 
wtifwr (?) 11 wfgw w^w 11 wt° wwnftg 11 w?w gw fw« 11 fw» 

fastpra 11 tfwifwsr ^iw tft gf'.i :i gw ttwwI T'-wKiw 11 mw gw 

*iwwt uw wwwi;? n w?w gw w q^wiw 11 wifwwif? wi? 

qft 11 w«r gw wiPtwi? ■wwww wife n wwwiw 11 ww^fwwrwww 

wt 3 T wit 33 wt wwg Trw wt wmw 1 w?w gw ^rcunt fwwwt 

wwwi^ 11 wjuwt wrwr wtw^r w (?) fwfww wr tiwtiw wtwww 
w^mw ^iwfw...Tfw ww wrwift w?r §fw (?) z i oo< i w??r 1% (?) 
wr'% irwiwt wmtl 11 z% ^ o %z 1 wrw^ fafa (w A ) w.twi i gw wwg n 
^rw TIW UW II (Obtained by the courtesy of Dr. Satya Prakash 
Shrivastava, C.hie£ Supdtt., Deptt. of Archaeology and Museums, 
Govt, of Rajasthan). 

Here Sher Shah and Islam Shah are mentioned along with 
Sangramdeo and Udai Singh. Sher Shah is called ‘Patishah while 
Sangfamdco who is no other than the famous Rana Sahga, is called 
“Sarvabhiuma**. Dr. Sircar s contention that Sher Shah and Islam 
Shah are called “Sarvabhauma” is unacceptable. Thus both the 
houses— viz., those of Surs and the Sisodias” — are shown existing side 
by side. And as such, it does not establish the fact of vassalage of 
Udai Singh to Islam Shah as Dr. Sircar infers 00 . This inscription 
on the other hand read along with the Persian accounts and the 
Sanskrit chronicles, totally disproves such a conclusion. 

66 Amar Kavya (MSS 1661) leaf 32 (a) 

67 Under similar circumstances, in 1567*8, chough Chittor was lost to 
Akbar by the Sisodias, the native chroniclers could legitimately claim victory 
for Udai Singh (cf. Jagannath Temple Inscription, Verse 40) 

68 IHQ,., vol. XXX (March 1954) p. 28 
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Dr. Sircar thinks that the inscription for the first time brings to 
light the fact of the submission of Toda to Udai Singh (op. cit ., p. 
30). But this is not so. Amarkavya says that Udai Singh gave 
Toda to Ramacandra 69 . So either Ramacandra was a refugee in 
the court of Udai Singh, like Rama Shah of Gwalior, Jaimal of Merta 
etc., and Udai Singh conquered Toda from the Surs and gave it in 
Jagir to Ramacandra, to whose reign the inscription belongs; or, 
possibly instead of being a refugee in the court of Udai Singh, 
Ramacandra might have been a Sur vassal and Udai Singh liberated 
him from the Muslim yoke. The latter explanation also clarifies the 
point involved in the simultaneous recording of two sovereign houses 
in the inscription. 

Now a question arises; when was Chitlor reconquered by the 
Sisodias? Two clues can help us; (1) It was in the reign of Islam 
Shah, and (2) it was before the death of Khawas Khan. Khavvas 
Khan was let t in charge of Marwar 70 in the first half of 1344 A. D. 
(Slier Shah by Kaliniranjan Qanungo, pp. 325-31). Maldeo recovered 
it about the end of Siavan V.S. 1602 i.c. 328 days after its fall into 
the Afgail hands 71 , i.e. about two months after the death of Sher 
Shah. During this time either Khawas Khan was driven away by 
Maldeo, who later on espoused the cause of Adil Khan, brother of 
Islam Shah, and after defeating the impel ial armies at Fathpur fled 
to Kumaon hills [Tarikh-i Daudi : Elliot, iv. 494; At Badaoni (Rank- 
ing Tr.) I. 4<§7|. This might have taken about 6 months to occur. 
During this period Maldeo appears to have recovered everything except 
Ajmer. The rebellion of Khawas Khan took place most probably 
within a year of the death of Sher Shall' 2 . Probably, Shams Khan 
left Chittor in the hands of the Rajputs about this time under the 
increasing pressure of the Sisodias, and not without blopdshed 73 . 
This might have happened in 1549 A. D., i.e., either in the end of 
1603 or beginning of 1604 V* Then Toda was conquered or 

69 Am.irkavyu (MSS 1661), leaf 32 

70 Tankb-i Sher Shahi. Elliot: IV. 127 (SumI Gupta Edi.) 

71 Rathoran Kt Khyat (MSS), leaf 44 (b) 

72 Elliot, vol. IV, Appendix, E, p. 530 

73 Amarkavya (MSS 1661) leaf 3 z 
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liberated by Udai Singh. The inscription belongs to the year 1604 
V.S. The words of Islam Shah to Kluwas Khan that the Sisodias 
were again raising their head suggests not that the efforts of the 
Sisodias occurred in the reign of Islam Shah. They might have been 
doing their humble best since the days of Slier Shah. It is for this 
reason that Badaoni docs not mention the occupation ol Chittor by 
Shcr Shah; because there was nothing to be proud of in it. 

But one thing should be noted: Dr. Sircar has done an appreci- 
able service by clearing a great chronological uncertainty. It was so 
fat impossible to ascertain the year of the conquest of Toda Raisingb 
by Udai Singh. Anuirkauya does not mention its date because it is 
mentioned among the gifts of Udai Singh. The event which precedes 
this catalogue of gifts is the succcsslui engagement of Udai Singh with 
the Sultan of Gujarat in V. S. i6o6' 1 - So naturally it could be 
presumed that either in the same year or very near to it this conquest 
of Toda would have taken place. This Toda Raisingh inscription, 
which Dr. Sircar has brought to the notice ol the scholars, establishes 
the fact of Toda being under Udai Singh in 1604 V.S. So naturally 
either in the same year or in the preceding years this might have 
occurred. Anv way it could not have happened before 1602 V.C., 
when Shcr Shah was alive. 1 fix Vaisiikha Sudlii 14, 1603 V.S. lor 
it. Whatever be the year of death of Khawas Khan, these dates of the 
re-conquest of Chittor and conquest of Toda by Udai Singh will stand. 
Had it been so that after the death of Khawas Khan Chittor was libe- 
rated, then these dates could be disputed. But it is not so. 

It is presumed here that the rcconqucst of Chittor preceded the 
Toda episode. But this can he explained. It was dangerous to' 


74 1 bitty { MSS 1661), lcai 32 

73 Udaipur Kc Ran ait n Ki Ridhiyattn Ki /c hy,u (leaf 21 (a) says that the 
duration of the reign of Udai Singh was 25 vis. 10 months and 1 day. Udai 
Singh died on Phaigun Stidi 15* 1628 V. S. \Amat kavya {MSS 1493 S., leaf 
40 (b)]. Collection of Late Motilalji Shrotriya; V a ms avail (MSS 8 78 H , 
leaves 70 (b) 7 i (^a). By going back 25.10 1 from Phaigun Sudi 15,1628 wc 
get Vaisakha Sudi 14,1603, the date of Udai Singh’s occupation of Chittor 
by expelling the Agfans. It would be 1603 V.S. according to the old Rajas- 
thani calender because the new year in old days used to begin, according to 
some, on Sruvan Sudi 13; and on Kartika Sudi 15, aecoidmgo to Mahajans. 

IHQ., DECEMBER, 1 954 4 
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attempt the conquest of Toia by the forces emerging out of Girwa 
region with powerful Afghan forces stationed at Chittor in the rear. 
So conquest of Chittor may be presumed to have come first; Toda event 
followed it. Because now the road to Toda was safe. (N. B. All the 
dates from the dates of Sahga to the reconquest of Chittor by Udai 
Singh by expelling Banavlr are tentative. So far no definiteness is 
obtained about them. Scholars disagree among themselves about these; 
and the dates fixed by them are as much open to dispute as those 
which they assail as unwarranted.) 

Arya Ramuiandua G. Tiwaui 



Bengal’s Contribution to Mahayaua Literature 

A vast body of Buddhist litciaturc grew up in Bengal 
from the seventh to the twelfth century round Vajrayana, 
Kalacakrayana and Sahajayana, collectively passing by the general 
and loose appellation, Tantricism, and the numerous works that 
are found in translation in the Tibetan Tan-jur> prepared 
by Lama Bu-ston in the thirteenth century, constitute no 
more than a part of the body that had actually grown 
up. This is, however, no reason to suppose that the Buddhists of 
Bengal pledged rhcmsclves to the cultivation ol this aspect of 
faith and this aspect alone. It is now high tune to say that of woiks 
on purely Mahayaua and Vijhanavada systems there was no dearth, 
although the number produced was comparatively small and that 
preserved either in original or in translation is smaller still. 

Ha fly in the seventh century A.D., if not earlier, flourished 
Suntidcva, whose Bodhicaryuvatar a ] is, in ten chapters, a com- 
pendium of Mahayaua teachings, glorifying the Bodhisattva, and 
supplicating the Bodhisattvas to become servants of all and work 
for all. The fervid devotion with which its verses are permeated 
makes it liable to be aptly compated with the Imttatio Christ ", 
and it was commented upon by Prajhakaramati in 1078 A.D.* 

in Nepal and during the reign of Sahkaradeva. Besides the 
Bodbicary dvatdra , Santideva wrote two other works, Siksasamticcaya 
and ,S 'Titrasamuccaya, of which the former sets forth the ideal of 
Bodhisattva as one of real beauty, but mainly drawing upon older 
texts. Although proposed by more than one scholar, it has not, 
however, been conclusively proved that Santidcva was a Bengal 

1 Published by the Buddhist Text Society, Calcutta, and in Bib. Ind. 
Series. Also other editions. A synopsis of the work appears in R. L. Mina's 
Nepalese Buddhist Literature , Cal., 1882, pp. 47-48, and in Bengali in the 
Bharati, 1306 B.S., pp. 710-721. 

2 Keith, Buddhist Philosophy in Jndta and ('ey Ion, p. 232. 

3 Published along with the text in the Bib. Ind. Scries. 

4 Cordicr’s Catalogue du Ponds Tibetatn de la Bihhot heqne National?, 
1913, III, p. 49S, 
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born, but two more commentaries on his Bodhicaryavatara are 
known to exist in Tibetan translation, one by the great Atlsa 
Dipankara,' 1 intlubiously a Bengali, and the other by Vibhuticandra 5 
of the Jagaddal mabdvibdra of North Bengal, whom also it is very 
difficult to deny a Bengal origin. 

As to Sfmtaraksita’s nativity, however, no such incertitude 
prevails. In the Tibetan Pag-Sam-Jon-Zang , he figures as a scion 
of the royal family of Zihor or Sahore/* which, in the present 
state of our knowledge, can best be identified as a tract somewhere 
in Bengal, 7 while in another account he is distinctly said to have 
been a native of Gauda (West Bengal). 8 According to Tiiranatha, 
the Tibetan Chronicler (1608 A.D.), King Dharmapala of Bengal 
who dates from even 700-815 A.D., was a contemporary of the 
Tibetan king Khri Srong bde btsan, whom the Chronicles of 
J.adakb places in 755-797 A. DC And on invitation from the 
latter, aantaraksita went over to Tibet to reform the religion of 
the country that was there. Me composed the Maclhyamak - 
alankarj-kiuikj and himself wrote a commentary on it. I lis 
another work, Satyadu.iya^vibhaii ga-panjikd," also looks to be as 
Mahay ana work. 

Under the patronage, and probably the orders also, of 
Dharmapala, I laribludra of the Traikutaka Vihara wrote his 
A bhisamayaLinklravalohd } which is a well known commentary 12 
on the Astasahasrikd Prajnaparamita , embodying the ideas of both 
Nagarjuna and Maitrcyanatha with a view to put a stop to the con- 
tention raging between the Madhyamaka and Yogdcara schools 
of Buddhism. A copy of this commentary was recovered from Nepal. 
It was translated into Tibetan, and the translation was executed by 
the order of the Tibetan monarch Khri bkra-sis-hod-lde btsan 
(958-1055 A.D.?). 1 * Besides this commentary, Haribhadra is 
credited with the authorship of several other works, a list of 

5 Ibid , p. po, 6 Index, p. xeix. 

7 IUQ.y 1935. 142-44. # JBTS„ 1, 1893, p.i.f. 

9 Antiquities of Indian Tibet, A, H Fr.mcke, II, p. 86. 

10 Couhcr, op. ut , p. 31 1. 11 Ibid , p. 310. 

12 Ibid., pp. 276-77; cf. also Mem. As. Soc. Beno Ill, Intro, p. 5; 
JBORS , V, Pt. II, pp. 176-77. 

13 Cordier, op. at., pp. 276-77, 
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which occurs in his account as given by Button in his History 
of Buddhism. They include, among others the commentary 
entitled Splwtdrthd , the PrajtuiparamtUibhdvand and a compendium, 
in eight chapters, of the Pahcavinisathsdhasnkj. 11 

Haribhadra had a disciple in Buddha-Sil Jhana, alias Buddha* 
Jnana-pada, who has been called in his Sahcayagatha-pahjika his 
principal disciple . 1 ’ According to Tibetan tradition, Buddha-Sil- 
Jiiana was the Chancellor of the Vikram.vila monastery at the time 
of Dharmapala. Besides his Saheaya-gatha-pahjika he also wrote a 
commentary on the Abhisam tyalamkiira (Vijhanavada) entitled 
Prajrui-pradipavali , ir * Mis anoher product was Mahay ana-laksmatui - 
samuccaya 1 ‘ . in which he is clearly stated to have been of 
Uddiyana and this Uddiyana, as already proposed, must be some- 
where in Bengal rather than the Uddiyana or Udvana of the N.W. 
Frontier or Swat Valley. IS 

Lui-pada, who was according to the Carya Carya~V inBcaya, the 
first Siddluvarya and who also hailed from Uddiyana 1 '' must have 
been a Bengali, and is believed to have been a native of RudUt 
(West Bengal ). 20 Mis Sri-Bhagavad-Abhisamaya and Abhisamaya - 
Vibhaiiga contain philosophical disquisitions not exactly, as we are 
told, according to the Mahay an a tenets, but essentially in accordance 
with his own conception of philosophy. The latter work, it has 
been well argued, could not have been a joint product of Lui- 
pada and Atlsa Dipankara , 21 ns it looks to have been from the 
Catalogue of the Tangyur , for the date of one of its commentators, 
Racnaklrtci ,* 2 the logician, fell towards the close of the ninth century 2:i 
or thereabout, while Atlsa belonged to the first half of the iith 
century A.D. The confusion perhaps arose from that Atlsa him- 
self wrote a book under the same title, Bhagavad-Abhi$amaya.~* 

14 Cf. hid. Cult., VI, pp. 327-28. 15 Cordicr, op. cit ., p, 280. 

16 Ibid. 17 Ibid., p.315. 

18 1 HQ., 1 935» pp- 142-44- 1 9 Pag-San-Jon Zang . Index. 

20 Baud d h a-(jan-()- Do bd, H. P. Sastri, Preface. 

21 Vahgtya Sahitya Parisul Patrika , 1335 B. S., p. 157. 

22 Cordicr, op. cit., II, p. 50. 

23 Keith's Buddhist Philosophy in India and Ceylon , p. 233. 

24 Corider, op. cit., II, p. 4^. 
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One of the teachers of Atlsa, Ratnakara-Santi who from the 
epithet Rdjdcdrya-Mahapandita , applied to him, appears to have been 
the preceptor of Mahlpala I of Bengal, had, in his Suddhimatl , 25 
commented on the Abhisamaydlankdra of Maitreyanatha, which is an 
exposition of the Pancavifasatbsahasrikd of the Yogacara school. He, 
however, elucidated the Astasdhasrikd-Prajndpdramitd 2G in his Sdrot • 
tama % which is in 8,000 verses. He further wrote two other disquisi- 
tions on the philosophy of the Prajndpdramitd , viz, the Prajndpdramitd 
bbavanopadesa and Prajnapdramitopadesa . 2 * 

His contemporary Jeturi, who is also in tradition a teacher of the 
celebrated Atlsa and an inhabitant of Varendra 28 (North Bengal), 
produced at least two works on the Maha) ana system, viz. the 
Bodbiciltotpada-samaddna-vidbi , 2< ’* and a commentary on the Bodhyd - 
patti-desana , :)0 entitled Bodbisattva-siksd-krama . 

The Prajndpdramild-pincldrtba-pradlpa of Atlsa appears also to have 
been a gloss on the Astasdbasrikd rather than the Panca-vimiati-sdhas - 
rikd, Prajndpdramitd , ai Of this glorious son of Bengal, we are inform- 
ed that he “wrote several works and delivered upwards of one 
hundred discourses on the Mahayana Buddhism . 9,32 These include his 
MadbyamopadeZa Satyadvayavatdra , Samgraba-garbha , Bodbisattva - 
many avail, Mahayana- patba-sddhana-varna-samgr alia , Sfitrdrtha-samti- 
ccayopadesa and Siksd-samnccaya-abhisamaya . 3:i His Bodbimdrga- 
pradi pa-pan jikdP 4 also deserves mention here. 

It appears that there was an attempt at revival of the Mahayana 
in the 10th and nth centuries A. D. An inscription at Bodhgaya, 
as we know, written in characters of about the 10th century A.D., 
on the base of a life-size image of the Buddha, reads “(Gift) of the 
senior monk Viryendra, a knower of the Vinaya and an inmate of 
the great monastery of Somapura (N. Bengal), and an inhabitant of 


25 Ibid., Ill, p. 281. 

26 Ibid., p. 281. 27 Ibid., pp. 355, 390, 391. 

28 Vulyabhusana, History of Mediaeval S(hool of Indian Logic , 
1909. p. 136. 

29 Cordicr, III, pp, 332, 343. 

31 Ibid., p. 28 2. 

33 Cordier, III, pp. 51-53. 


30 Ibid., p. 368. 

32 JASB ., 1891, p. 51. 
34 Ibid., p. 327. 
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the Samatata country (E. Bengal) and a follower of the excellent 
Mahayana system/ 145 

Of Vlryendra, however, we have no literary composition. But 
another inmate of the Somapuri-Mahavihara, Bodhibhadra, wrote 
the J nanasara-samnccaya, iG seemingly a Mahayana treatise. 

The Amnayanusarini , which is a gloss on the Astasabasrika - 
prajnapdrainitii, is said to be the work o[ Sil-iaja-JtigiidiLila mvdsin , who, 
as Dr. Cordier observes, seems to have been confounded in the 
colophon with King ( Nrpati ) Ramapala/ 7 The gloss was redacted in 
the temple of Sri Mahabodhi in the seventh year, it is supposed, of 
Mahlpala, but this is very much dubious. The anomaly that be in 
the colophon of the work does not, however, preclude the possibility of 
arriving at a solution in that the commentary was composed by the 
prince Ramapala during the reign of his elder (step) brother, Mahlpala 
II, but we must, in this case, withal presume that the phrase Sri riija- 
lagaddala-nivasm, as such, is a later interpolation, for otherwise it 
would involve the idea of the existence of the Jagaddala Vtbara before 
the existence of the new capital of Ramavatl, where it was founded by 
Ramapala himself after he had become king. 

Abhayakarngupta wrote a work on Abhisamaya (philosophy) under 
the title of YogdualV 8 during the reign of Ramapala, and to him is 
also attributed the authorship of a commentary, in 32 parivartas 
(chapters), called Marma-kaunuidi 3 ‘* on the Asta-sabasrika-prajhapdra* 
mita , of the Madhyamaka school. But although Abhayakara belonged 
to the reign of Ramapala and figures in one account as a Bengal (Gauda) 
born, ,u his nativity is not past doubt, and he seems to have worked 
more in Magadha than in Bengal. 11 But Kuladatta, whose elaborate 
exposition of the rituals of the Mahayana school constitutes his Krtya- 
yoga-panjika, might have been really a Bengali/ 2 

N. N. D.\b Gupta 


45 AS L , Ami. Rep . , 1908-9, pp 137-5^* 

36 Cuiclici, III, p. 298. 37 [but., p. 283. 

38 Ibid p. 230 39 Ibid . , p. 94. ’ 

40 Cf. hid. Cult., Ill, pp. 369-72, and nly Bahgaliiya Bauddhamdharina 
(in Bengali), pp. 178-80. 

41 Sustri, Des . Cat. of Sans . A 1 SS in Govt . Collection under the cave of the 
As. Soc . Beng. t vol. 1 , pp. 119-26. 



Ancient Indian Geography 

as revealed in Dharma-sutras * 

The Dbarma-siilras contain some geographical material about the 
India of the times in which they were composed. We propose to 
collect here the geographical names under appropriate heads. It may 
be pointed out that some o£ the names, collected herein, have not been 
mentioned in such standard works as De’s Geographical Dictionary of 
Ancient and Medieval India and Cunningham’s Ancient Geography . 

In this collection, wc have set forth such information about the 
geographical names as can be gathered from the texts and the 
commentaries thereon. 

The geographical names arc arranged below in the English 
Alphabetical order under the following classes : — 

A. Rivers. 

B. Mountains and Hills, 

C. Places in general. 


A. Rivers. 

Candrabhaga: Vi. 85.48 

Its bank is regarded as vciy sacred lor put poses ol Uaddba, japa, 
homa and tapas. 

Gahgasagara-sanigama : Vi. 8 5 . 2 S 

It serves the same purpose as the Candrabhaga. 

Gahga: B.I. 2.11; V.I. 12; Vi. 20.23, 85.10 

Acc. to some, the region bet. Gahga and Yamuna is called 
Aryavurta (B., V.) (Also sec Yamuna). Its bank is very 
sacred for purposes of sraddha , japa , homa and tapas , 

Godavari: Vi. 85.42 

* The following abbicviations have been used in this paper : — * 

B — Baiulhuyana 01* Ihintibayana-dhannasHtra^ cd. A. C. Sa.strl, 
V — Vasistha or Vasi*tbj-dhannjSastrj 9 ed. Fuhrer, Bombay, 1883. 
Vai — Vatjayanti , Nandapandita’s comm, on Vtsnn-b>mrti. 

Yi — .Visnii or Visntt-Smrti , cd. Jolly, Calcutta, 1188. 
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Its bank is sacred for sraddha , boma, japa and tap as. 


Goni^tl: Vi. 85.43 

Do 

Travatl: Vi. 85.45 

Do 

Jyotisa: Vi. 85.33 

Do 


[See Son a | 

Ku mar a-d Liar a : Vi. 85.25 


Kasniira-dese kratifita-parvatc kumara- 
sakti-praharena jala-dbara ntrganisti 
Sd kumdra-dhard tasydm | daksitu- 
samudra isupdta-ksctrc va, j V a 1 . 

Malia-ganga: Vi. 85.23 

Its bank is regarded as sacred for sraddha, japa, boma and 
tapas. 


Nadantika: Vi. 85.15 

Do 

(or Nadintika) 

Narmada: Vi. 85.8 

Do 

Plialgu : Vi. 8 ^.22 

‘gayastlia’ — Vai. 

Do 

Sarayu : Vi. 85.32 

Do 

Sarasvati ; Vi. 85.27 

Do 

Satadru : Vi. 85.47 

Do 

Son a : Vi. 85.33 


Acc. to Vai., the confluence of the Sona and the Jyotisa (see 
ante) lies in the midst of the Vindhyas. 

Its bank is sacred for sraddha > japa, boma and (a pas. * 
Vetravatl: Vi. 85.45 Do 

Vitasta : Vi. 85.46 Do 

Yamuna: B.I. 2.11; V.I. 12; Vi. 85 .y 

Sec Gariga 

B. Mountains and Lulls. 

Auiara-kantaka : Vi. 85.6 

It is sacred for tlie pcifotmance of haddba, jnpa, boma and 
tapas . 

Himavat: B.I. 2.10; V.I. 8 

It constitutes tlie northern boundary ol Aryavarta, acc. to B, 
and V. 


IHQ.i DECEMBER, 1 954 
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Kalaka-vana: 13 . 1 . 2.10., V. I. 8 

Ic constitutes the eastern boundary o£ Aryavarta. 

Mahalaya : Vi. 85,18 

Iris sacred for sraddha, japa , horn a and tapas. 

Pariyatra: B. I. 2.10; V. I. 8 

1 A mountain-range (Buhler) 

2 Western Vindhya range (MW) (For the variant 
‘paripatra’, see Buhler, SBE. XIV. p.147, f.11.9) 

It is the southern boundary of Aryavarta. 

Srl-parvata : Vi. LXXXV, 34. 

Daksina-desasthah Srlsailo malhkarjunasthanani-Vai . 

A mountain in the Deccan, the place of Mallikarjuna (a symbol 
ot Siva) 

Varaha: Vi. 85.7 

Varahakarc parvaia-v iscsc-Va i. 

On it s raddha, japa, homa and tapas arc commended. 

Vindhya : V. I. 9 

The southern limit of Aryavarta 

C. Places 111 general. 

Agastyasrama : Vi. 85.29. 
pHtkara-siirntpe Siirayuati- tire 

idiiksina-dcsc suaniLtbaneyd-Va i . 

It is a sacred place for sraddha, japa , homa and tapas • 

Ariga: B. I. 2.14. 

People of this place arc of mixed castes. 

Avanti : B. I. 2.14, 

People of this place are said to be samkifna-yonayab (of mixed 
castes). 

Aryavarta 1 : B. I. 2.10-13; V. I. 8-15 Vi. 84.4 

The extent of Aryavarta, as described by B., is as follows: — 
Bounded on the north by the Himavat, on the east by the 

1 For a discussion on Aryavarta, as conceived by authors ot 
Dbarma-SHtrasi see Cunningham’s Anctent Geography, pp. xi-xiii. This work 
however, docs not take the Viyut-tnirti into account. 
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Kalaka-vana 2 , on the south by the Pari yatra ;i (or Paripatra) atul on the 
west by adarsana (the place where the liver Sarasvatl has dried up 
and disappeared. That the exact extent ot the Aryavarta was a 
matter of controversy, even at the time of composition of B., is 
clearly indicated by B’s reference to the views of others according to 
which this tract of land lies between the Gangu and the Yamuna. 
The Bhallavins, referred to by B., described Aryavarta as follows: — 

pa'seat sindhur visaranl suryasyodayanam pnrah { 
yavat krsno vidhavati tavaddhi brahmavarcasam / j t 

We may, however, negatively form an idea of the extent of 
Aryavarta, as conceived by B., by excluding those regions which have 
been declared unholy and a visit to which is said to render a man 
liable to expiation. The unholy places are as follows: — 

Avanti, Anga, Magadha, Surastra, 

Daksinapatha > Upavrt, Sindhu, SauvTra, Aratta, 

Karaskara, Pundra, Vanga, Kalinga, Pranuna (B. I. 2.14-1 f>) 

It is not, however, clear whether or not these prohibited places 
were also included in Aryavarta by B. 

V’s conception of Aryavarta is the same as that of B. with the 
difference that the former reads tidarZa for adarsana read by the latter. 
The other views, given by V., are the same as those referred to by B. 
Acc. to Vi., Aryavarta is the tract of land beyond the regions known 
as Mleccha-desa. Mleccha-desa. is the name given by Vi. to those 
places where the caste-system does not prevail (Vi. 84.4). 

Aratta: B. I. 2.15. 

Entrance into this place is said to render one liable to expiation. 

Ausaja: Vi. 85.52 

Surpakaram daksina-desastbam tirtbam-Vai. A place sacred 
for sraddba, japa, homa and t si pas. 

2 Probably name of a mountain as suggested by Patanjali on II. 4.10. 
Some would identify it with Prayaga (vide Cunningham, op. ,it„ ,>. XU. f.n.). 
Others would take it as the ancient name of the Rajmahal lulls in Bihar 
(vide Geographical Di< tionary , p. $ 4 ). 

3, Acc. to Buhler, name of a mountain identified by Monicr Williams 
(Skt-Eng. Dictionary) as the western Vmdhya range. It, however, appears to 
have been different from the Vindhyas. 
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Binduka : Vi. 85.1 2 

daksina-desastba-tirtha-visesah-V a\. Sacred for sraddha t japa , 
homa and tapas . 

Bhrgu-tuhga : Vi. 85.16. 

Amara-kantaka-samipastho vindbyapadah+Viu . Sacred for sraddha % 
japa , boma and tapas . 

Daksinlpatha : B. I. 2.14 

People of this place are branded as sankirna-ycnayab . 
Gaugadvara: Vi. 85.28 

Sacred for Zraddba, japa> homa and tapas 
Gaya : Vi. 85.4,66 Do 

Kalihga : B. I. 2.15,16 

Fntrance into this region is said to render a man liable to 
expiation. 

Kanakhala : Vi. 85.14 

U ttara-parvatastbam tryambakastbam va-Vai. 

Sacred for sraddha , japa , homa and tapas . 

Kanvasrama : Vi. 85.30 
Malini-tirc-V ai. 

Sacred for sraddha, japa, homa and tapas . 

Karaskara : B. I. 2.1 5 

Fntrance into this tract of land is said to render one liable to 
prayascitta, 

Kalodaka : Vi. 85.35, 

1 7 a m tin as tirt h advises a h - Va i . 

Sacred for sraddha japa , boma and tapas, 

Kcdara : Vi. 85.17 

IJ ttara parvatastl)ah-\ r iu , 

Sacred for sraddha , boma , japa and tapas, 

Kausikl :j Vi. 85.31. Do 

Kubjamra : Vi. 85. 1 5 Do 

Utkala-desastham oahoa-dvarastbam va-V ai. 

• o 6 

Kusavarta : Vi. 85.11 Do 

try am baka~giristho godavari-prabhavah-\ r ai. 

Magadha : B. I. 2,14 

People of this place are said to be sankhna-yonayab . 
Matahga-vapI Vi. 85.38 Do 

gay a-da ks i na - bbagas t ha-V a i 
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Mleccha-visaya : Vi. 84.1,2,4 

Sr ad cl ha in, even visit to, this region is condemned. Vi. defines 
Mlcccha-dcsa as the land where the caste-system docs not 
prevail. 

Nlla-parvata : Vi. 85. 1 3 

It is sacred for purposes of sraddha , japa f homa ami tapas . 
Naimisaranya : Vi. 85.28 Do 

Punca-nada: Vi. 85.51 Do 

Krsna-vena-tnngabbadrd konandm pancanam n.uhtum sarnabara- 
dese-Viu. 

Prabhasa: Vi. 85.26 Do 

dvara kii-saml pe~V ai . 

Pundra : B. I. 2. 1 5 

A visit to this place renders one liable to expiation. 

Prayaga : Vi. 85. 28 

Sacred for sraddha, japa , homa and tapas . 

Pranuna: B.I. 2. 15 

A visit to this tract of land renders one liable to expiation. 
Puskara : Vi. 85.1 

Sacred for Zraddha, japa, homa and tapas . 

Saptarsa : Vi. 85.55 

A place for pilgrimage, according to Vai. Do 

SalcambharT : Vi. 8521. Do 

Sindlni : B.I. 2. 14; V.L 15 Vi. 85, 50 

People of this region are brande l as samklrna.yonayab It is 
rather curious that Vi. reads it among the rivers whose banks 
are regarded as sacred for sraddha, japa, homi and tapas . 

Sugandha : Vi. 85.20 

Sauga ndhik a-nadi-sa m 1 past ltd — Vai. 

Sacred for sraddha , japa , homa and tapas . 

Surastra: B.I. 2.15 

People of this region are said to be sahkirna-yonayah 
Sauvlra : B.I. 2.14,15. 

People of this place are like those of Surastra. Besides, 
entrance to this region is said to render one liable to prayascitta . 
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Tribal iU 21-grama : Vi. 85.24 

Sal a- gram ah tandulikasrama iti va pat hah — Vai. 

Regarded as sacred for Zraddba, japa , homa and tapas 

Upavrt: B.I. 2.14 

People of this place are characterised as Sahkirna-yonayah 

Uttara-manasa : Vi, 85.36 

K edaro t tara-pa r va tas tham — V a i . 

Sacred for Zraddba , japa, homa and tapas . 

Vadava: Vi. 85.37 

tirtha-viseso daksina-desasthah — V a 1 . 

Identification, given in the Geographical Dictionary , appears to 
be different. 

Sacred for sraddba , japa , homa and tapas . 

Vanga: B.I. 2.15, 16 

Sojourn to this place is said to render one liable to expiation. 

Varanasi : Vi. 85.28 

Sacred for sraddba , japa, homa and tapas . 


Sures Chandra BantrTi 



Krsna and Balarama 

• • • 

in Rajasthana Sculptures and Epigraphs 

The antiquity of Krsna-Baladeva worship in ancient Rajasthana 
can be traced back to very early times. An inscription 1 (in the 
Brdhmi script of about the second century B. C.) from the village 
Ghosundl (near Nagarl, Chittor, Udaipur State) refers to the construc- 
tion of a pftjd sila prdkaru in honour of Sahkarsana and Vasudeva: — 

“ Bhagva {cl) bhydm Siinkcirsand-Vdsuclcvd'bbydrn andhitabhyatn sarvc- 
svardbbydm ptljasilu prdkaro ndraydruvafikd." It is now evident that 
Krsna and Baladcva were being worshipped together in Rajasthana 
during the regime of the Sunga rulers m India. The N drliy diuivatikd 
of the above epigraph appears to have been the earliest Vaisnava 
sanctuary of India (cf. V. S. Agrawala, op. cit., pp. 41-2). 

A. Uarly Sculptures 

As regards the depiction of Balarama and Krsna in ancient Indian 
sculpture, very lew images pertaining to the pre-Gupta period have 
seen the light ol the day J - As regards such sculptures from Rajasthana 

A bbreuiulions used : — 

I ISO A — fonnial of the Indian Society of Oriental Ail, Calcutta. 

ASK — Archaeological Survey of India, Ant, nal Report „ (Impciial 

Series). 

CASK = Cunningham* s Art haeolognal Survey Repot t, Calcutta. 

PRASWC = Progress Repot l. Archaeological Survey of India, Western 
Circle, Poona. 

II IQ, = Indtan Historical Quarterly , Calcutta. 

1 LI., XXII, pp. 198-205; Sircar D. C. , Select Inscriptions, 1942, 

Calcutta, pp. 91-2; V. S. Agrawala, SodhapatnLa (Hindi), Udaipur, IV, no. 3, 
pp. 36-42; R. C. Agiawala, Sodhapatnka, June 1954, pp. mo, D. R. Bhaiuhir- 
kar, The Archaeological Remains and Lxcavations at Nugent , 1920, Calcutta, 

p. 119. 

2 Sahkarsana dvitiyasya balarn Krstiasya vanlbatam in the Mahabhasya ot 
Patahjali (i 1.2.25). Cf. R. C. Chanda, Archaeology and Vaisnava Tradition, 
1920, Calcutta, pp. 1^2 il., for the antiquity of Ki 1 sna-worslup as depicted in 
ancient Indian litcratuie and cpigtaphs. 

3 Cf. JISOA XIV, pp. 24 ft.; Journal of the U.P . Historical Society , 
Lucknow, XXI, pp. 12 1-2; cf. ibid., XXII, pp. 142 t£. 
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it is only in the Gupta period and onwards 311 that we find Krsna -Lila 
scenes being carved in stone in an excellent manner. In fact Krsna- 
cult became mucli more popular in this part of the country and its 
best manifestation can also be found in the Rajaput paintings 31 ' — a 
fact which is well known to every student of Indian art and culture. 

I. Bikaner : — 

During his archaeological survey in the North of Bikaner region, 
Dr. Tcssitory recovered some very interesting terracotta baked bricks 
from Rahgamahal (an ancient site about 4 miles from Suratgarh, in 
the present Bikaner division). These reliefs of the early Gupta period 
depict some Saiva and Vaisnava themes; most prominent of the latter 
being the Govardhanadharana (lifting the Govardhan Mountain) and 
the Danadila scenes. These antiquities, 4 now preserved iu the 
museum at Bikaner, depict tangible influence of the Gandhara art and 
it is now not plausible to date them in the first century B. C. Some 
pieces of a still later date too were recovered from the region of 
Rahgamahal. 

II. Jodhpur: — 

It was about 50 years back that two huge, rectangular red sand- 
stone pillars (each measuring about 12 to 13 feet in height) were 
discovered at Mandora (ancient Mandavyapura, about 3^ miles from 
the city of Jodhpur). These relics of the Gupta 5 period, which 


3a Cl. ASli, 1926-7, plate XLVI.il.; JtSOA., XIV, pp. 24 ft; AS It, 
1 925-6, pp. 183-4; XI. R. Majumdai’s paper in the Cupula Ahtra (Gupati), 
Dnvah No., V. S. 2009, pp. 11-12; Journal oj the Oriental Institute , Baroda, 
1 (i), pp. 51-9; PRASWC ., 1921, pp. 93 ft, plate XX. 

3b The depiction of Krsna and Radha in the later mural paintings of 
royal palaces at Jodhpur, Bikaner etc., too forms a separate subject of study. 

4 PRASWC., 1921, p.115; H. Goet2, Art and Architecture of Bikaner 
State t Oxford, 1950, p. 26, figure 5. 

5 There appears to have been some inscription on one of the pillars but 

it is now altogether blurred. The ti Lingular signs on the head of the letters 
alone remain to bear testimony to the Gupta script of the epigraph which was 
once inscribed tliete. It is not plausible to agree with G. H. Ojha who, in his 
History of the Jodhpur State (Hindi), pt. 1 , 1938, Ajmer, p. 26 f.n. 3, tried 

to date these pillars as late as the 9th or 10th century A.D. 
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perhaps served the purpose of a gate-way* 1 to some Vaisnava shrine in 
the contemporary times on the ancient fort at Mandora, now grace the 
Archaeology section of the Sardar Museum, Jodhpur. Scenes from 
the life of Krsna' alone can be seen carved on both these pillars, such 
its Govardbanadharana* K) <na lying near the I\luiher t Sakatabhahga 
lila, Fight with ass and bull demons , Kahya damana etc. A fragmen- 
tary inscription of the early Pratihara period from Mandora also 
refers to Krsna’s play with Kadha and the go pis at Gokula etc.: — 
gopi girau gokule srntvli Rddhikaya svabhiisaua vidhih Saurch — etc. 
Another piece from this very place makes rclercnce to Vasudcva : — 
otn namo Bhagauate Vasudeuaya** 

III Bh drat pur: — 

Rock-cut huge statues of Balarama and Revati (his consort) disco- 
vered at Rupabasa 0 (Bharatpur State) arc also some ol the best 
specimens of the Gupta art. The former measures 21 /1 feet while 
the latter measures about 19' 3" ( CASH , Calcutta, XX, p. 98). 

B. Alediaeval Sculptures and Epigraphs . 

The study of mediaeval sculptures and epigraphs of Rajputana 
throws a flood of light on the growth and development of the cult of 

6 Some schokus even like to call these pillars as lot ana stambhas but they 
appear to have been fixed at the gate-way of the shrine. 

7 ASR., 1903-6, pp. 1 35-40; ibid, 1909-10, pp. 93 ft, PR 1 SIVC , 1907, 

pp. 30 if ; Anjiul CoomatMSWamy , History of Indian and Indonesian A>t , 19-7* 
London* p. 26 and f.n. 3, plate XLIV, figure i(d>\ J 1 SOA XIV, pp. 18-19; 
N. R. Ray in The Classical Age, Bombay, 1954, PP- i R* G. Bhandaikar, 

Vaisnavism and Suivtsm, Strassberg, pp. 4 0 ' 1 * 

8 O. C. Gangoly (Journal of Ganga Nath I ha Research Society, VII, 1949, 
pp. 1-27) has given an interesting interpretation of Indra-Cnlt and the depiction 
of Govardhana-dharana. This scene (i.c, Govai dhana-dbarana) alone covers a 
space about 6 ' 4" x 2." on one of the Mandor pillars under review. 

8a These fragmentary inscriptions have now been preserved in the Sardai 
Museum, Jodhpur. 

9 Cf. also Coornaraswamy , op cit. t pp. 86-7, Rai Krsna Dass, Ptauna 
Bharatiya Miuti Raid , (Hindi', V.S. 2001, Banaras, p. 102; Cf. CASH 
Calcutta, VI, p. 20 for the Vismi image of this very type at Pnpabasa itself 
aud a comment on it in JISOA XIII , pp. 70-1. 

IHQ., DECEMBER, 1954 
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Baladcva-Krsna in this part of India. This material found in several 
States* 0 of Rajasthana, may be referred to here in nutshell. 

is Bharat pur ; — 

A passing reference to some early sculptures from Rupabasa ha$ 
already been made above. An inscription from Kaman (ancient 
Kumavana) enumerates various forms and names of Visnu including 
the epithet Ghanasyuma, a name which is usually given to Krsna 
( CASK, 9 XX, pp.57-8; cf. Indian Antiquary , X, p.54). The 
popularity of Krsna-cult gained a very firm grounding in the region 
round about Kaman (Cf. CASH XX, p.54) for it is quite close to 
Mathura and Vrajabbhmi . In the Kotlsvara temple at Kaman, 
Ur. D. R. Bhandatkar found a fragment of some bas-relief which was 
associated by him with the Gostba-lila of Krsna (PRASXVC*, 1919* 
P- 6 5 )> 

The Rajputana Museum at Ajmer contains a sculpture (no. 283) 
from Katara (Bharatpur) wherein Balarama (holding the plough) is to 
be seen standing by the side of his consort Revati. The latter too has 
been shown in the stbanaka mttdra. 

II. Jaipur : — 

“The (i gurcs of Krsna and GopTs, in the rasa-lila pose, in white 
marble from a certain temple at Amber arc also to be noted here 
with interest (S. 1\ Srivastava, Rajastbana and its Traditions , Jaipur, 
1951, p.28). 

The Albert Museum at Jaipur contains a Visnu image from 
Sambhar (no. 1194 of the catalogue) wherein the different incarnations 
of Visnu have also been depicted in a traditional manner in the 
pradksina order “except that the plough-bearing Balarama, who in 
accordance with the Bbagaval Parana is intended to represent him- 

10 It is legietLed that the question oi Krsn A-ltla scenes at Osian, Kiiadu 
and Kt Linda has remained untouched so far. I stand obliged to the Govern- 
ment of Rajasthan for giving me an opportunity of studying these, so far 
unheeded, sculptures in detail and for sending this shott note for the kind 
consideration of art ciitics. The scenes at KLckinda were simply hinted at by 
Dr. Bhandatkai but lie did not describe them with full details. The study of 
these valuable sculptures from Marwar is very fascinating indeed. 
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self and his younger brother Krsiu, is caived at the proper right end 
of the lower portion of the slab.” 

Another stone piece from S imblura (no. 1 193 of Jaipur Museum) 
is “a simplified copy of the above sculpture and it is interesting to 
find here the “two armed figure of Balatama — represented as a ndga 
and therefore holding a bowl in his right hand and a kila in the left 
hand” (Sahni, op . cit. p.ifi). 

III. Bans ward : — 

A black stone sculpture (measuring 2' 6" x 1' 11" x 8") from 
Arthuna 13 and now preserved in the Rajaputana Museum at Ajmer 13 
is a very interesting piece of the eleventh or early twelfth century A. D. 
In the words of Mr. U. C. Bhattacharya, 1 1 in this image, “we find a 
sleeping female reclining on her left side upon a four poster bed- 
stead. She supports her head on her left palm. A child is lying 
sprawling on a cushion beside the mother, touching her left breast 
with one of its hands and seems to be looking at her face joyfully. 
There is a seated female attendant who is shampooing her left foor, 
which is broken in the present sculpture. A row of 10 standing 
figures is sculptured behind the sleeping body”. Quite a large 
number of scholars try to interpret such sculptmes as representing 
infant Krsna nursed by the mother DcvakT while some even go to 
the extent of opining that they relate to the birth of Lord Mahavira ,r * 
or Buddha or even Mahesvara. On the other hand, Mr. Bhatta- 
charya (op. cit.) is against any attempt of the identification of the 
above lady with DevakT in the prison house of Kamsa while he is of 
the opinion that the Arthuna sculpture of the Ajmer Museum 
“really represents Yasoda (wife of Nanda of Gokula) reposing with 

11 D. R. Salmi, A nhacologual Remains and Lxcavations at Sambhar, p. 
16, plate I a. 

12 24 miles from the town of Bjnswira. 

13 No. 448/ 1 of this Museum. 

14 I11 his paper ‘Sculpture Rcpiescnting Mother and Child’ published 

in the Prabuddha Bharata y Calcutta, February J 944 * ^ stand obliged to 

Mr. Bhattacharya for having sent a copy of this note for reference here. 

13 Cf. Coomaraswamy, op. cit. t figure 1 for the nativity scene of Mahavira 
from Pathaii in Madhya Bharata. 
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infant Krsna conveyed to her couch by Vasudeva while she was 
asleep after delivery*'. 

The mother lying on the bed (in the above sculpture) wears a 
long mukuta 1 * on the head and some ornaments round the neck, on 
the arms, ears, etc. A dhoti like object covers the lower part of her 
body. 

G. H. Ojha ( History of Bdnswara State , Hindi, 1937* p. 19) 
also refers to a sculpture of Putana (a lady demon) near the Hanumana 
temple at Arthuna in the Banswara State. 

IV. Udaip nr : — 

An inscription of V. S. 1485 (= 1428 A. D.) in the temple 
near Ekalihgji (Udaipur State) refers to the construction of a temple 
in honour of Dvarakadhlsa (Krsna) at the hands of Mokala (//iQ., 
1 94 5, p. 286). It is believed that Rana Rajasiniha had brought the 
image (of Krsna) from Mathura where it was under worship for the 
last so many centuries. The image was removed to Nathadwara 
after the invasion of Aurangzeb on Mathura, (ibid., p. 287). 

Near the famous Klrtti-stambha of Chittor stands the temple of 
KumbhasvamI 1 7 (or Kumbhasyama) which was built by Rana 
Kumbha in V . S. 1505 (= 1448 A. D.). The slabs here have been 
carved (on the side wall of the Natamandapa) with Krsnayna stories 
as at Sohagpur ( JISOA , XIV, 1946, p. 20). The niches here include 
the sculptures of Damodara, Krsna, RukminI, Srldhara, Rama, 
Laksmana, Madhava etc., (PRASWC., 1905, p. 59). This bears 
testimony to the popularity of Krsna-cult as late as the end of the 
15th century A. D. We have already seen above (on the basis of 
the Ghosund? epigraph) that this part of Rajaputana is proud enough 
of having possibly the earliest sanctuary of the Vaisnava creed. 

V. Sirohi : — 

There exists a mediaeval temple of Synmalaji at Nandia (G. H. 
Ojha, History of Sirohi State (Hindi), 1911, Ajmer, p. 32) and also 

16 The use of a mnhnta by ladies even at the time of delivery (in case 
we agree with Mi. Bhattacharya) seems to be very strange indeed. 

17 G. H. Ojha, History of Rajpvtana (Hindi), Ajmer, 1927, vol. 1 , p. 
335. It is not actually the temple of Mirabai though the people call it as 
Mirabai-ka-Mandira, 
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an image of \asoda at Girivara (ibid, p. 44) in the sabhimundapa 
of the Vaisnava shrine called by the name of l\tt. i-narayana. 

VI. Jodhpur:—'* 

The Jodhpur inscription 11 ' of RupadevI, dated in V. S. 1340 
(=*1283 A. D.), presents a vivid description of the Govardbana-dharana 
Ilia of Krsna when it states ; — Frarambhe basitam bhujabbraniakirltai- 
randolanairvismitam ; mlanam baha latopa pidanahhiya prollasane 
bhiibbritah. Dattah Krsnakarabjasdyirv nage srcydmsi pusnanttn vo\ 
goptbhirbhujavalli'kankanakanatkarottarastalikah. 

Mediaeval sculptures lrom Marwar (i.c. Jodhpur legion) throw 
considerable light on the depiction of Baladcva and Vasudcva in stray 
sculptures on the outside portion of the temples etc. Some of them 
are very unique indeed. The truth of this statement will be attested 
from the study of the monuments and sculptures found at the 
following places in Marwar : — 


(a) Mandor 

The latter portion of the Heroes Hall at Mandor was constructed 
in the times of Maharaja Abhaya Singh of Jodhpur (18th century 
A. D.). It consists of huge rock-cut statues of various Hindu gods 
and goddesses; and the former includes a statue of Krsna also. 

During the course of the excavations (in 1904-5 A. D.), at 
Mandor, was discovered an early mediaeval sculpture whose photo- 
graph alone exists in the album of the Western Circle of the Depart- 
ment of Archaeology in India. 20 This piece represents a caturbbuja 
sthanaka deity having the mace in the upper right hand while the 

18 For Krsna in Marwar (Jodhpur division) sculptures consult my papers 

published in some Hindi papers, of Raj ast liana such as: — Vrajasevaka . 
Jodhpur, September 2, 1953; tbuL, Sept. 30, 1953; Lokavam, Jaipur, 

November 29, 1953; Sodhapatrika . Udaipur, March 1954, pp. 4-5; June 

1954; Lokavant , Jan. 3, 1954^ a b° HTQ-* June 1954 * P* *54 f- n - *» 3 * 

19 Eptgraphia India! , IV, p. 313; Cf. C. Sivaramamuiti, Proceedings and 
Transactions of the All India Oriental Conference , 13th Session held at Nagpur , 
1951, p. 41 of Archaeological Section. 

20 Nothing is known about this image. I happened to study the photo- 
graph only and could not trace the actual sculpture even iu the SartUr 
Museum at Jodhpur. 
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upper left holds the cakra. The lower left hand rests on the waist 
of the lady standing to his left; while the lower right is hanging 
down below. The right arm of the lady naturally clings round the 
neck of the male and this hand rests on his right shoulder. The 
garland of the male deity hangs below up to the middle portion of 
his legs. There are no ayudba-pmusas to be seen here in the 
sculpture. The male deity wears a mukuta on the head and two 
garlands round his neck. The dress of the lower part of his body 
seems to be very attractive indeed. The faces of the sculpture have 
been damaged perhaps by the Muslim invaders. It appears that this 
sculpture represents Krsna and RukminI standing together. A 
somewhat similar image from elsewhere has also been published by 
T. G. Rao in his Elements of Hindu Iconography , Madras, I (1), 
plate LVIII facing p. 205. 


(b) Osian 22 

1. The early mediaeval temples at Osian present sufficient 
material pertaining to Baladcva and Vasudeva and specially various 
scenes from the life of the latter. Outside the village there are 
several ruined temples which bear testimony to the carving of Krsna 
It la scenes on the outside portion of their main shrines. These scenes 
can briefly be noted as: — Vasudeva taking the baby Krsna on his 
head t Krsna and Yasoda , Sakata-bhanga, fight with horse and bull 
demons y murder of Pfitana , Kaliyadamana t Govardhana-dbarana, 
stealing the butter etc. 

In one of the 4 subsidiary shrines of a Pancayatana Harihara 
temple outside the village at Osian, an outer niche depicts catHrbbuja 
Balarama holding a ploughshare and a club in his two back hands. 
The third hand holds the wine cup while Balarama is clasping his 
consort Rcvatl (standing by his side) with the fourth hand. This 
is quite an unusual combination depicted in ancient Indian art ( flSOA ., 
XIV, 1946, p. 26; cf. A SR., 1908-9, p. 104). There is also a canopy 

21 The presence of the aytidhas of Visnu (i.e. gada and cakra) here is a 
definite proof of the sculpture being Vaisnava in its theme. 

22 About 38 or 39 miles from Jodhpur. The village Osian is situated 
about half a mile from the railway station Osian on the Jodhpur-Pokarana 
railway line. 
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of the 5 hoods of a snake over the head of Balarama. This icono- 
graphic representation is quite in keeping with the mythological belief 
that regards Balarama as an incarnation of Sesa — King of Serpents. 

2. In a small chapel to the right of Saclyamata’s temple at 
Osian, the ceiling of the shrine-porch depicts Radha and Krsna 
(playing on his flute) 25 sitting together and surrounded by the Ndgas 
(serpents). Dr. Bhandarkar ( ASR 19089, p. iio)is justified in 
interpreting the scene as representing Krsna and Radha. The entrance 
of the main shrine also depicts figures of Saukarsana-Vasudcvn on the 
pilasters (ibid., p. 1 10). On the inner side of the sluine potch of 
this very temple has also been carved the famous Gouardhana-dharana 
scene wherein we find Krsna lifting the mountain on the fingers of 
his left hand. But the most interesting point to be noted here is the 
depiction of the vrajavasis (people of Vraja) helping their leader Krsna 
in the noble task. They too are lifting the mountain on the palms of 
both of their hands. The cows and the bulls too can be seen near 
by as usual. 

3, On the outside portion of the iamous Sun temple, (situated 
near the Rawalas , inside the village), Balarama has been depicted as 
standing alone 21 in a small niche. The plough and the hoods of the 

” snake above his head can well be recognised here. Besides this, on 
both the sides of the two projecting pilasters of this temple have been 
carved beautiful (inures of the dancing females. It is above these 
figures that Balarama can be seen on one side and Krsna on the 

The Sardar Museum at Jodhpur also contains an' unpublished image 
from Kiradu wheuin the above scene has been represented hut without the 
appearance of the scipcnts. It is vciy likely that the sculptuieoi the Jodhpm 
Museum too indicates Radha silting by the side of Krsna who is playing on 
his Huic. 

24 Similar images ol Balatama have also been discovered at Kheda 
(PRASWC., 1912, p. 5b), Scv.uli (ibid, 190S, p 54), Kekinda, Mata City 
(Mahalaksmi temple) etc., also s ; tuut d in the Jodhpur division. The Sevadi 
sculpture definitely ptoves that Balarama was the eighth incarnation oi Vismi 
for, in this sculp ire, he figures next in succession to the seventh avatara 
of Visnu (Cf. also photo no. 2967 of Western circle, Poona). 

25 For an image of Balaiama (having 4 hands) from Bengal consult II IQ, 
1941, p. 383; and for an image of 4 handed Krsna (lifting the mount; 
Covardhaua) from the same place, consult ASR,, 1926-7, p. 1 43 * 
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other. Both of them bear 4 hand* 23 and both arc seated on garuda 
which is the vdhana of Visnu. Krsna has got all the four attributes 
of Visnu in his hands i.e. the conch, the mace, the wheel and the 
lotus. On the other hand, Balarama can well be recognised because 
of the club and the ploughshare in two of his back hands; one of his 
trout hands is in the } nan a mudrh while the other front hands holds 
a conch. Besides this, the canopy of snake-hoods has been depicted 
as usual. Bhandarkar ( ASR 1908-9, pp. 106-113) rightly identified 
the above figures as representing Krsna on one side and Balarama on 
the other. Both of them have been represented as the avatdras of 
Visnu here. These sculptures, according to J. N. Banerjee (JISO/ 1 ., 
A'lV, pp. 26-7), are very unique indeed for “Balarama on garuda and 
with a conch in his hand is a rare mode of showing Vyiiha Sankarsana ; 
the other being that where he is depicted like Vasudcva in all respects 
but holding the gadd t sail kb a, padma and cakra\ Further 
Dr. Banerjee refers to a four armed image 20 of Baladeva from Baghra (Ben- 
gal) which can be dated in the late mediaeval period. The latter image 
needs comparison with the above sculptures from Osian. The fndna 
mudrd, (in one of the hands of Balarama at Osian), can well be 
explained by “the Pancaratra ideology that Sarikarsana-Balarama typi- 
fied knowledge and it was he who expounded the Satuatavidhi M 

{JISOA., XIV, p. 27). 


(c) Kekindd 

Inside the domical ceiling of the Nllakantha Mahadeva temple 
(10-1 ith centuries A. D.) at Keklnda 27 have been carved numerous 
scenes from the life of Krsna. Most prominent of them arc: — 

(1) Fight with horse-demon. 

(2) Fight with bull-demon* 

(3) Pfitanavadha . Krsna, lying in the lap of treacherous Putana, 
is sucking milk from her breast with such a great force that 
both of her hands have gone up out of severe and abnormal 
pain in the whole breast. 

(4) Stealing the butter (navantta). Two ladies are standing 

26 l : or details consult fISOA. t XtV, pp. 26-7. 

27 About 14 mik-s from M*rt.i City or 87 miles from Jodhpur. Its 
ancient name was Kiskindha . 
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near Krsna who is shown taking out butter from the pot 
. kept in front of him. 

(5) A male and a female standing together. Both of them 

are carrying a baby in their laps. The lady appears to be 
Yasoda. 28 The former is perhaps Nanda who holds 

Balarama in his lap. 

(6) Two ladies, each having a baby in her lap, are standing 
near a lady who is busy in churning the curd. This scene 
perhaps refers to the daily life of the people ot Vraja, as- 
sociated with the life of Krsna in his boyhood days. 

(7) An old man, having a baby in his lap and a stick in the 
other hand, appears to be Nanda Baba. 

(8) At one place arc shown some cows and nearby is to be 
seen a calf sucking its mother’s milk. Tins also seems to 
represent a scene from the life of the people inhabiting 
Vraja. 

It is amazing to find the total absence of the Govardhana- 
dbdrana scene at Kckinda. It has to be accounted as to why the 
particular sculptor or some other person who planned to construct this 
temple (so rich in Krsna and Rama*'* -life scenes) completely ignored 
such a well known incident (as G ovardbana-d hdra na^ so much associated 
with the life of Krsna and his followers. 

Inside the sabbamandapa of the above Siva temple can also be seen 
(to the left) a stone image of “a lady carrying a baby in her lap 
now worshipped under the name of bemuta. It measures about a feet y 
inches in height and 2 feet 3 l /z inches in breadth. In this interesting 
sculpture a Sisiikaroda'" lady has been shown seated and her left 
hand placed under the head of the baby who is lying in her lap. 
Dr. Bhandarkar (PRASWC., 1911. p. 3 6 ) Im identified this 
sculpture with that of Yasoda and Krsna. Not only that, he even 
suggested that probably the sculpture “was originally placed m the 
sanctum and was the object of worship there as the figures on the 

28 i.c. Ststtharodd Yasoda. 

29 Vide my paper in lU^., June 195-4, pp. 156-7 lul •* ^tailed 
description of the RamUya’fa scenes at Kckiiula and vaiiuus otlit'i places ot 
Rajasthan a. 

30 Cf. similar images from Mandor, Osian, Aithuna etc., as already cited 
above 
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friezes belong to the life of Krsna.** Thus Dr. Bhandarkar tried to 
conjecture that atone time some Krsna-sanctuary used to exist at 
Kekinda. But it has to be searched further as how the same temple 
later on came to be converted into a Saiva shrine? The depiction of 
stories relating to Rama and Krsna, of course, goes a long way in 
regarding the sacred place as an important monument closely associated 
with the Vaisiiava cult. 


(d) Kiradu" 

To the left of the entrance of the well known Somesvara temple 
at Kiradu have been depicted several Krsnayaria stories such as: — 

1. Three cows standing before a person (perhaps Krsna as 

a cowherd). 

2. Krsna’s fight with horse-demon. 

3. Sdkatdbbahga — where an upturned cart reminds us of the 

famous Sakai abb ah gadila . 

Krsna’s fight with bull-demon. 

Most of the above themes have been depicted at Mandor, Osian, 
Kckind etc. On the outside portion of the main shrine (of the above 
Somesvara temple) too can be seen a scries of legends associated with 
Rama' 1 " and Krsna. The latter can be enumerated as : — 

1. Lifting the mount Govardhana on the left hand. 

tD 

2 # Fight with bull-demon. 

3. A lady, with a vessel on her head, appears to be some go pi 
or milk-maid of Vraja. 

Yasoda seated with Krsna in her lap. The baby is thus 
sucking mother’s milk and Yasoda’s left hand has been 
placed under the head of Krsna. 

5. Krsna eating the sweets and meals already poisoned by 
Kamsa — his treacherous maternal uncle. 

6. Fight with Kamsa or some malla (wrestler) who is shown 
as lying flat on the ground. 

3! Ancient KtraukUpa or Ktrdlakitta. It lies about 4 miles from Khadili, 
a railway station on the jodhpur-B unier-Karachi railway line. It is about 
124 miles from Jodhpur. 

32 Vide pp. 157-8 of my paper cited in footnote 29 above. 
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(c) Sadadi 

The ceiling of the early mediaeval Jagesvara temple (now called 
BaradarT) has to play an Important role in the field of ancient sacred 
structures depicting the Vaisnava themes in a most interesting and quaint 
manner. In the centre of the ceiling is to be seen four handed Visnu 
endowed with the usual attributes and seated on his vdhana (i.e. <*arttdac.) 
On three different sides of Visnu (carved in a circle here) can be seen 
various incarnations of Visnu and also Visnu -vintr on the coils ol 

• • 1 • / D 

Sesa and Visnu \s feet being shampooed by his consort. These 
avatdras have all been depicted in a rectangular space, such rectan- 
gular panels being separated by the cakras on the two sides. Outside 
the above scenes can be seen Krsna -Ilia scenes carved on similar 
rectangular panels which are not on three sides but facing each other 
from opposite directions. The stories pertaining to Krsna and Baladcva 
may be interpreted in the following manner: — 

1. Two persons are standing and there appear two cows 

(one upon the other) nearby. 

2. One calf is sucking its mother’s milk and the baby, who 
is drinking the milk, appears to be Krsna. 

j, A lady is churning the curd with the help of an instru- 
ment called the mathanV 1 and Krsna is to he seen nearby. 

5. A baby in a lady’s lap appears to be Krsna. 

The other panel on the opposite side, depicts the following 
scenes : — 

1. A person is standing and his right hand is raised up. 

2. Perhaps Krsna, in a combat with a malla or demon, is 
trampling on the head of the other party. 

3. Krsna’s fight with an elephant whose front legs are 
raised up. Balarama, standing behind Krsna, is to be 
recognised by his plough-share. 

4. Fight with some wrestler while another person (perhaps 
Balarama) is standing nearby. 

33 In Gadavada area, very near Ranpnr (ancient Rannltapiir). Krsna*/;/./ 
scenes at Sadadi have also been desciibcd by me in my papci published in a Hindi 
daily paper, the janasatta, Delhi, December 27. 19 53 * P* ^"he ceiling of 

the temple here has remained quite unstudied so far. 

3^ An Indian churning-instrument made of wood. 
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C. Memorial Pillars 

My archaeological tours in the region of Jodhpur and Jaisalmer 
revealed an interesting fact that the sculptors of these regions were 
perhaps very fond of depicting govardhanadhari Krsna on square 
memorial pillars ( Kirtti-stambhas ) installed near some tank or the 
temple. On the sides of these pillars figure prominent gods such 
as Surya, Visnu etc. But on all these pillars Visnu has been depicted 
in his Krsnauatard and that too in the govardhanadhari form. This 
gives sufficient idea of the importance attached to Krsna-worship in 
a later period too. The above memorial pillars have been examined 
by me at KekTnd (outside the Jaina temple and also in the local 
bazar), Arna (12 miles from Jodhpur, inside the main tank), Merta 
Road (in the Brahman! temple), Ludrava (near Jaisalmer) etc. 

D. Krsna-Balardma in the Gbosundi Epigraph 

Only a passing reference to the well known epigraph from 
Madhyamika (Nagar!) has been made above. The question of the 
Ndrdyanavdtikd has been discussed by several scholars such as D. R. 
Bhandarkar (Arch. Remains and Exc. at Nagari , p. 119), J. N. 
Banerjee (J1SOA., XIII, 1945, p. 55), D. C. Sircar (in his paper in 
The Age of Imperial Unity , 1951, p. 438 and Select Inscriptions, 
op. cit ., p. 92 f. n. 4), V. S. Agrawala (Sodhapatrika, IV, 3, 
Udaipur, pp. 36-42 and Journal of the U. P. Historical Society , 
VI (2), pp. 109-10, 129), Anand Coomaraswamy (Indian and Indo- 
nesian Art t p. 48)... ...etc. In the existing inscription, Sankarsana, 
Balarama and Krsna Vasudeva have been addressed together as 
Bhagavat , Anahita (unconquered) and Sarvesvara (Supreme-lord). 
The order, in which the names Sankarsana and Vasudeva have been 
placed here, led Dr. J. N. Banerjee (Calcutta Review , January 
1947, p. 8) to suggest that “in that context they are not two of the 
vyuhas but two of the prominent Vrsnlvlras.” It is of course very 
interesting to note that the Besnagar inscription of Heliodorus (circa 
second century B. C.) refers only to Devadeva Vasudeva while our 
fragmentary inscription from Nagari refers to the worship of Balarama 
too. Besides this, the following remarks of V. M. Apte (in The Age 
of Imperial Unity , 1951, p. 449) are also to be noted here: — “The 
non-mention of Pradyumna and Aniruddha, along with Sankarsana and 
Vasudeva, in the Ghosundt and the Nanaghat inscriptions of the first 
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century B. C. probably shows that the Independent worship of the 

third and the fourth vyuhas was not quite popular outside the 

Vrsnl circle Sankarsana (also called Baladeva, Balarama and 

Rama) was a more important figure whose independent worship spread 
over a wide area before the birth of Christ. In the Ghosund? inscrip- 
tion, he is called Bhagvat and Sarvesvara jointly with Vasudeva.* > 

This is in nutshell a review of some epigraphs and a few sculptures 
discovered in various parts of Rajasthana. It will not be possible to 
do full justice to the problem until and unless the whole region of 

Rajasthana has been explored and thoroughly searched from the pome 
of view of sculptures and epigraphs concerning Krsna and Balarama. 

Raina Chandra Ahrawala 



Vaisnavism 

Visnu is a Vedic deity. This term is used in the Rg 

Veda in the sense of “Sun-God. ” The Vaisnavism which has been so 

much extolled in the Mahdbhdrata and Puranas owes, however, its origin 

to the worship of Vasudeva, From various records it is evident that 

the cult of Vasudeva was prevalent in different parts of India long 

before the beginning of the Christian era. R. G. Bhandarkar has 

shown from a passage in the Nicidesa , which is regarded as one of the 

books of the Pali canon that the cult of Vasudeva alono- 

» 

with those of some others was prevalent in ^th century 13 . C. 1 Panini 
in his Sutra IV. 3. 98, mentions the names of Vasudeva and 
Arjuna while deriving words for their worshippers (that is, 

worshipper of Vasudeva is Viisudcvaka and worshipper of Arjuna is 
Arjunaka). Patanjali in his commentary of this Suttra in the Maha- 
bhasya says that Vasudeva of this Sutra means “one who is pre- 
eminently worshipful, i.e. God.” So we find that Vasudeva must have 

been an object of worship at least in the time of Panini who composed 
the Sutra. It may be surmised that Vasudeva whose worship was 
prevalent during the time of Panini, (c. fith-^th centuries B.C.) must 
have been held in ln^h esteem with reverential attitude for a loner time 
before the advent of Panini when this worship actually was already in 
practice. R. G. Bhandarkar has shown that the “Satvata race 
developed a system of religion which took up the ideas of a supreme 
God in Vasiuleva-Krsna and devotion to him as the mode of 
salvation.” 

Megasthenes, the Greek ambassador in the court of the Maurya 
Emperor Candragupta also refers to the Satvatas and the worship 
of Vasudeva-Krsna. Hence R. G. Bhandarkar observes thus “If the 
Vasudeva-Krsna worship prevailed in the time of the first Maurya, it 
must have originated long before the establishment of the Maurya 
dynasty, and my assertion that it owes its origin to the stream of 

1 R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism t Saivism and Minor Religions Systems 
(V.S.M.R.S.), (1928), p. 3 f, 

2, Ibid.y, 12. 
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thought which began with the UpanisaJs and culminated m the cast 
in Buddhism and Jainism, and arose about the time of the latter, is con- 
firmed (page 13). So we find that the cult of Vasudeva-Krsna came 
into being long before 4th century B.C. Bhandarkar lurther says that 
the name “Vasudeva appears to be a proper name and not a pationymic 
and when the Vasudeva religion or the Bhagavata school took ns rise, 
that was the name by which the Supreme Deity was known. The 
conception of Vasudeva as his father must have arisen afterwards as 
appears to me from the example Vasudeva given in the Mahabhasya 
in the sense of ‘son or descendant of Vasudeva' and not *Vasudcva\ 
as must be inferred from the analogous instance of Bakuleva lrom 
Bakuleva. Bakuleva was associated with Vasudeva and not with 
Vasudeva' Bhandarkar also asserts that Ktsna, fanardana and 
Kesava are not apparently the Vrsni names and were given to 
Vasudeva subsequently when lus worship was widely picvalcntk l ie 
says that Krsna, son of DevakI, which occurs in the Chandogyopamsad 
(III. 17) was a pupil of Ghora Angirasa. This Krsna was probably 
the original founder of a Gotra called Karsnayana (meaning collection 
of Krsnas). This tradition gave rise to the identification of the sage 
Krsna with Vasudeva when he was raised to the rank of the supreme 
deity”. Bhandarkar also has shown with the help of the texts and 
commentary of the Gathas of the Jatakas that Vasudeva was called Krsna 
because he belonged to the Karsnayana Gotra. He Bather adds 
“Having come to be known by that name all the traditions about tlic 
learning and spiritual insight of the old Krsna, and also of his being the 
son of DevakI were engrafted on him (i.e. Vasudeva') and thus in the 

3 R. G. Blundaikar, VSMRS p. 15. 

4 With the help of some quotations h 0111 the Mahablnlsya of Patahjali — 

eg. (0 srcftt ^ (Hi, 1.26) (2) 

(II, 3.36) (j) (HI, 2.3) etc. Prof. H. C. Ray Chaudhuii 

has shown that Vasudeva and Krsna were one and the same individual — 
the slayer of Kamsa. So he remarks “We agree with Keith when lie says 
that the separation of Vasudeva and Krsna as two entities it is impossible 
to justify”. He then agrees with Bhandarkar and states that “the frequency 
of the name Vasudeva may be due to the fact which lie has himself proved 
that it was the proper name while Krsna was the Gotra name”. Ray 
Chaudhuri —Materials for the study of the Early History of the Vatiyava Sect . 
(and edition), pp. 36-37. 
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Sahbapatvan (38), Blrisma says that one of the two reasons for giving 
the highest honours to Krsna was that he possessed the knowledge of 
the Vedas and dependent treatises (Vedangas) and that he was also a 
sacrificial priest (Ritvij). The Hindu habit of thought of identifying 
one god with another by regarding the latter either as forms or 
incarnations of the former, and thus evolving monotheism out of 
polytheism, led to the identification of this Vasudeva with other gods 
and with the boy Krsna of Gokula 5 ”. In connection with the 
identification of Narayana with Vasudeva, Bhandarkar with the "help 
of the Vedic and post-Vedic literature has shown that Narayana is 
regarded to be the Supreme God. He says “Narayana being thus 
evolved as the Supreme Being in the later Brahmanic period was, of 
course, prior to Vasudeva, and in the epic times when the worship of 
the latter arose, Vasudeva was identified with Natayana 6 ^ Thus it 
appears that when Vasudeva established his reputation as an object 
of wordiip he was identified with the Supreme Lord Narayana, the 
creator of all. As regards the identification of Vasudeva with Vimiu, 
we find that Visnu is a Vedic deity. His position among gods in the 
Rgveda is not very prominent. But gradually during later Vedic 
period he gained a supreme positon. “In epic times Visnu 
grew to be in every respect the Supreme spirit, and Vasudeva is 
identified with Visnu. In chapters 65 and 66 of the Bbiiuuiparvan 
of the AJahabbdraia the Supreme Spirit is addressed as Narayana and 
Visnu and is identified with Vasudeva.” 7 According to Bhandarkar 
the religion of Vasudeva, who was given a divine honour, was at first 
professed by the Satvatas and its gradual extension to other tribes and 
people of this country is set forth in the Alabdbbdrata . In the Puianic 
period “the cult of Vasudeva ceased to be militant, and three streams 
of religious thought, namely, the one flowing from Visnu, the Vedic 
god at its source, another from Narayana , the cosmic and philosophic 
god, and the third from Vasudeva , the historical god, mingled together 
decisively and thus formed the later Vaisnavism 8 ”. 

^Thus wc • find that the Purauic Vaisnavism is an amalgam of the 
cults of the Vedic god Visnu, and Narayana, who is said to be the 
source of this universe, and also the historical god Vasudeva whose 


5 V.S.M.R.S,, pp. i6'i7« 

7 Ibid $ p. 48, 


6 Ibid., p. 45. 
8 Ibid., p. 49. 
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first devotees were the Satvatas. '"This Vaisnavism included m 
it at a later period (probably at a post-Christian age) the cult of cow- 
herd Krsna, who was apparently not known to Patanjali (2nd centuiy 
13 . C.). Bhandarkar thinks that the identification of Vasudeva-Krsna witl^ 
Gopala-Krsna cannot be considered a matter of a pre-Christian period. 11 
It appears that the stories of the super-human exploits of Gopala who 
is credited with the lulling of demons like Dhenuka etc. were widely 
prevalent and earned for him the rank of a god and a place of worship. 
Ani according to R. G. Bhandarkar it was at a post-Christian time 
that this Gopala-Krsna was identified with Vasudeva-Kisna. This 
process of absorption went on even at a later period and is found to 
embrace the cult of Sri Caitanya in Bengal in the i(uh century A.D. 
Sri Caitanya has got, by this time, a status almost ccpul to that ot 
Vasudeva-Krsna and is called Sri Krsna-Caitanya. In this connection it 
is to be remarked here that one of the seals found at Kumrahar bearing 
Brahml script of e. 1 <t century B.C. contains the legend Gopalasa.*" 
If this name (Gopala) is in imitation of Gopala-Krsna, then it proves 
that the divinity of Gopfila-Krsna must already have been long 
established. But if Gopala means here “ protector of earth ” then 
the matter stands otherwise. But Gopala became a populai name 
after the advent of Gopala-Krsna and after his fame and superhuman 
qualities were fully established. If the name Gopala is admitted to 
be an imitation of Gopala Krsna then the latter must be placed long 
before 1st century B.C. 

( Snnga Period) 

CSo far as the archaeological and cpigraphic materials are concerned, 
the early evidences of the cult of Vasudeva arc supplied by the 
Besnagar Garuda pillar inscription of the Greek ambassador 1 Ichodoros 
(c. 2nd century B.C.) son of Dion, and the Ghosundi stone inscription 
of King Sarvatata. (c. 1st century B.C.). The Greek ambassador 
Heliodoros was deputed by Kmg Antialkidas from Taxila to the 
court of King Bhagabhadra at Besnagar in Gwalior State, Central 
India. He probably came on some diplomatic mission which he did 
not disclose in his inscription but he has left very important data for 
the religious history of our country. We learn from his record 9 10 that 


9 Ibid., p. 54. 10 Arch . Sht. Rc(*> 191^-13. p. 82 f. 
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he wps a Greek by nationality but embraced the Bhagavata cult (i.e. 
Vaisnavism) which he expressly mentions in the term Bhdgavatena . 
He was not satisfied by merely calling himself a Bhagavata , but 
also set up a pillar in honour of Vasudeva the god of gods with his 
vehicle Garuda at the top ( [Garuda-dhuaja ). 

Part I 

i . [k]i kw *n[gV| w ^rc 

2 * s[sr] *7Tn- 

3 . Rtto 3%^ creraf*r«n%* 

4. [>1]^ 

5. sfafafotKT nqr[ ' ]?tt 

6. [€r]qt3[^]?r [n]iww araiw 

7. srcta ^[3]^ ^1%^ wirrTO [n] 

Part II 

1. fafa wjh [? *r] [*?] 

2. [*W] ^ *fin [ll] 

[Part I. ‘‘This Garuda-column of Vasudeva (Visnu), the god of 
gods, was erected heic by Heliodoros, a worshipper of Visnu, the son 
of Dion and an inhabitant of Taxila, who came as a Greek ambassador 
from the great King Antialkidas ro king KautsTputra Bhagabhadra, 
the saviour then reigning prosperously in the fourteenth year of his 
kingship | . 

[Part II. “Thr ce immortal precepts (foot-steps)... when practised 

lead to heaven-self-restraint, charity and conscientiousness. ”] 

•'The inscription thus points to the existence of a temple of god 
Vasudeva in the immediate neighbourhood of the pillar in the 
middle of the 2nd century B.C. D. R. Bhandarkar unearthed some 
structural remains there, some of which, he supposes, might belong to 
the said temple. This temple is ascribed by D. R. Bhandarkar to 
c. 165 B.C. 13 

That Heliodoros was a true follower of Vaisnavism is also con* 
firmed by his statement that self-restraint (Jama), self-sacrifice (tydga), 

11 Ibtcl., 1908-09, p t 126; Rapson, Ancient India , p. 157. 

12 Arch. Surv . hid. An. Rep. % 1914-15, pp. 66 f. 
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and alertness (apramada), these three immortal precepts when 
well practised would lead to heaven ( svarg.i ). This proves that 
Heliodoros was well acquainted with the texts dealing with the 
Blugavata religion or the cult of Vasudeva, e.g. the M.ihabharata 
which includes the Bhagav.id-ginV Me undoubtedly expresses the 
true essence of the BhSgavata religion. 

This inscription also supplies us with the information that the 
door of Vaisnavism was open to the foreigners who were not only 
true votaries of the cult of their adoption bur also ttied to enter into 
the real spirit of the religion. w 

During the Sunga period Vidisa occupied, indeed, a place oE 
utmost importance for Vaisnavism. Tins fact is proved by another 
inscription of this period. It is mentioned therein that “Bhagavata 
son of Gotami caused a Garuda standard to he made in connection 
with the best temple of Bhagavat (Vasudeva) when Maharaja 
Bhagavata had been crowned twelve years’* (translation by Bhandar- 

kar). 14 Cf. (i. Gotami (?) putena (2) Bhagavatena (3) ) (4) 

Bhagavato pr.isadota (5) masa Garudadhvaja karita (6) dvadasa- 
vasabhisite (7) Bhagavate mahfiraje. 

13 Cf Mdha b bar a ta : — 

rnfft mmw ft W'ftfam- ti 

fejcfq | 

srrarcrrar qqifqnjrq 11 
wsrriftssnnw ft I 

WtmTW *T*IT§tT: ferftt ft) I 

swft qft^ftt ft) ^TTfrr sr^qft i 

li *n 

Cf. also Bhagavad Gita XVI 1-3. 

^vsra'gfesfrrq^q i 

^7»f srr^TWT Ih 

sifsf*rr i 

^rrqsrqt iu 
c. 5 r: -irf?r: *ifaq*tCt qifaqrfqrrr i 

*rqf??r t^qfirsrrereq wm \\\ 

14 Arch. Sur. bid, An. Rep., 1913-14. p. 190 f. 
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That Vidisa or modern Besnagar was a principal centre of Vai* 
snavism in the 2nd cen. B.C. is also evidenced from the fact that two 
Garuda standards — one carried by a female on horseback (at the 
entrance of the Bharhut Room, No. 4. Indian Museum Calcutta) 
and the other by a horse-man behind apparently a royal personage 
(No, 108) mounted on an elephant carrying relic casket in procession 
probably for depositing it in the Bharhut stupa. The king is probably 
Revatimitra who is mentioned in an inscription overhead and whose 
queen CapadevI made the gift of the first pillar there (Cf. No.foS. 
Vcdisa Capadevayd Revatjmitabbariyaya pathama-tbabhodanam). 
The royal standard being a Garuda standard, the king who was in all 
probability Revatimitra must have been a Vaisnava by faith, but he 
himself and his family took a prominent part in establishing the 
Buddhist stupa at Bharhut as indicated by the inscription and 
the relic casket on the elephant in front of him. This proves religious 
toleration on the part of the king who viewed other religions also with 
the same esteem as his own. 

Then wc find that Giiosundi which is near Nagari in the Chitor- 
garh district of Rajputana, was also a seat of the Bhdgavata religion. 
King Sarvatata, of whose territory, Ghosundi formed a part was 
a follower of the Bhagavata religion although he offered the horse 
sacrifice (. rlsvamedba-yajna ) according to the Vedic rites as a mark of 
sovereignty. The purpose of king Sarvatata’s performing the Vedic 
Asvamedba sacrifice is a political one but the religion which he actually 
followed in his private life is the cult of Vasudeva. He gave vent 
to his personal feeling in the shape of constructing a stone enclosure 
for the place of worship ( Piljasila-prakara ) at a locality called 
Niirayana Vdtaka ” and dedicating the same to gods Samkarsana 
(Baladeva) and Vasudeva, who were lords of all. Archaeological 
excavations have, in fact, revealed the remains of a rectangular stone 
enclosure with walls nearly 10 feet high at the site of Hath! bada 
near Nagail. Some scholars are of opinion that this structure is the 
remnant of the ancient Puja-sila-prakara mentioned in the inscription. 
Here, wc notice that only two forms (or vyuhas) (Samakarsaija and 
Vasudeva) and not the four ( Safakarsna , Vasudeva , Pradyumna and 
Anirtiddba) have developed by this time. Moreover, Samkarsana has 
been mentioned first and evidently been given a prior position (cf. 
Samkarsatia-Vasudevabhyam). This order has been maintained in 
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the Nanaghat cave (Bombay Presidency) inscription of Naganika (?) 
of c. 1st century B.C. (namo SaMkarsana-Vdsudevananif 5 , The superior 
position of Sjtnkarsana gradually declined and ultimately at a later 
period his worship was discontinued. In this connection the following 
observation made by N. P. Chakravarti is well worth mentioning: — 
“The record (Hathi-bada inscription) is highly interesting from 
religious point of view besides literary and historical. It seems that 
in the 1st century B.C. both the brothers Samkaisana and Vasudevu 
were still worshipped as popular denies though we know that at a 
later period, the worship of Samkarsana was discontinued and 
Vasudeva alone remained the object of worship” 11 *. 

It is to be noted in this connection that a stone image of 
Balarama 1 - which is now preserved in the Lucknow Provincial museum 
is a sure proof that his worship was prevalent in Mathura during the 
Suriga period (2nd century B. C. according to V. S. Agrawala). The 
deity holds club ( masala ) in his right hand and plough in the left. 
This Brahmanical deity came from the Mathura reigion thereby prov- 
ing that there must have been some Brahmanical temple in that area 
in the Sunga period, so that massive images were placed there for the 
purpose of worship by the devotees. 

So far as the numismatic evidence is concerned, the tribal coins 
of the Almora finds show on one of them the name Haridatta 
(Haridatasa ) 18 in the Brahml characters of the 2nd century B C. The 
name indicates that the family to which this ruler belonged had 
some religious inclination towards God llari (Visnu). Then again a 
few silver coins of Mahadeva of the Audumbara family show the 

1 g Buhler, Arch. Sur. W_est. bid.* V, p. 60 f. 

Very few and isolated examples of Samkarsana or Balarama worshipped 
even at a later period come to our notice at times from some ancient 
sites. For instance, in an inscription engraved on the pedestal of a bronze 
image of Balarama discovered at Nalanda, it is recorded that the image was 
installed at the mart of King Devapala (Devapala-hntte). So it appears that 
this Brahmanical deity was worshipped at Nalanda in Devapala’s reign. Ep. 
bid ., XXV, p. 334-5; Arch -Stir. bul. An . Rep., 1927-28. 

16 Arch. Sur . bid. An. Rep. t 1 934 ' 35 » under section Epigraphy (by 
N. P. Chakravarti), pp. 55 f- 

17 V. S. Agrawala, A short guide book to the Arch. sect, of the Prov. 
Mus. Lucknow (1940) Plate I, page 14. 

18 Allan, Cat . of Coins of Anc. lndia t p. LXXX. 90. 
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legend Bhagavata Mahdclevasa (of Mahadeva, the worshipper of 
Bhagavnt or Visnu) in the Brahmi script of about 1st century B.C. So 
it appears that Mahadeva himself was n worshipper of God Visnu. 
The Audiimbaras are supposed to have held their sway over the valley 
of the Beas or the modern districts of Kangra, Gurdaspur and 
Hoshiarpur in the 1st century B.C. 

Some of the Kanauj coins contain the name Visnu deva 19 proving 
that there was Vaisnava influence upon the ruling family of Kanauj 
in the pre-Christian era. Among the Mathura coins the names 
Visiuimitra and Ramadatta are found. This shows that Vaisnavism 
was popular with the ruling family of Mathura in the ist-2nd centures 
B.C. 20 In the local Mitra dynasty of Pancala the name Visnu 
mitra 21 in the Brahmi script of c. 2nd century B.C. with a two- 
armed 22 figure of Vasudeva- Visnu on the reverse definitely proves the 
Vaisnava influence on the rulers of that locality. 

Ratan Tata’s excavation at Pataliputra in 1912-13 brought 
out a seal (? scaling) (No. 2) from the Kumrahar site with symbols, 
sanikba and cakra (wheel) among others containing the legend 
“Copulas” (seal of Gopala) in Brahmi characters of 1st cenrury B.C. 2J 
So it seems that Krsna under the name Gopala had a great influence 
and even probably used to be worshipped in Pataliputra and its 
neighbourhood in the 1st century B.C. 

The famous places of Vasudeva-worship as revealed by archaeo- 
logical excavations or otherwise, belonging to this period are the 
following : — 

(1) Vidisa or Besnagar in Gwalior State (C. I.), where a Vaisnava 
shrine with Garuda pillar erected by the Greek ambassador Heliodoros 
in front was standing for the offering of ptljd by the visitors coming 
from different parts of the country. Vidisa as a Vaisnava centre finds 
mention in other places also as noticed above. 

(2) Secondly, we find that present Ghosundi in Chitorgarh, Raj- 
putana, had a pnjdsild-prdkdra (stone enclosure) around the temple 
of gods Samkarsana-Vasudeva. Such a stone enclosure 10 ft. high 

19 lbul., $ 104 (p. 147). 

20 Ibid., pp. CX. 124 21 Ibid., pp. CXVI. 131. 

22 Cunningham wrongly thought that the figure was four-armed. 

23 Arch. Stir. An. Rep., .1912-13, pp. 82 f. 
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has been discovered by archaeological excavation near Nagari or 
Chitorgarh. 

I, So if *we take into consideration the map of India of the Sunga 
period we will see that the area covered by the cult of Vasudcva as a 
living religion would include parts of modern Gwalior state, Chitor- 
garh in Rajputana, Mathura and surrounding region in U.P., the 
Reas valley or the modern districts ot Kangra, Gurdaspur and 
Hoshiarpur etc. (where the kings of the Udumbara tribe were ruling 
in the ist century B.C.), Pancdia or parts of U.P., and patts of 
Bihar including Pataliputra and neighbouring region. The influence 
of the cult was also very strongly felt in some parts of modem 
Bombay state including Nasik under the sovereignty of the Andhras 
which has already been referred to. That the Andhra kings ot 
South India were inclined towards the cult of Lord Vasudcva is also 
confirmed by the stone inscription found near the village China in 
the Kristna district and belonging to the regin of king Gautamiputra 
Yajnasrl Satakarnr 1 . The inscription, according to the reading 
supplied by N. G. Majumdar, contains in its first line salutation 
to Bhagavat Vasudcva (Sidhani na j mo bha J gavato | Vasudevasa |). ) 

Sakd-Kusand Period 

Duting the rule of Mahdksatrapa Sod as a (ist century B.C.-A.D) 
Mathura and its neighbourhood became the im[>ortant ccntic of 
Vaisnavism. Two of the seven inscriptions discovered from the 
Mora Well"’ (about 7 miles west of Mathura) belonging to the time 
of Raj uvula’s son Sotlasa speak of the cult of Vasudcva. One of the 
inscriptions records the installation of the images (/> rdtima ) of the 
holy (divine) Pahcdvirds of the Vr.snis (ef. BbagauaUm Pancavira- 
nam pratimdb) in the stone temple (Jsaila deva-grbe) by a lady named 
Tosd. 

The Pancaviras (Five Heroes) mentioned above are taken by 
Liiders as (1 ) Bdladeva, (2) Akmra , (3) /lnadbrstt, (4) Strand and 
(5) V idfiralha* 

24 Bp. Bid. , I, pp. 95-96. Dr. Buhlcr left the portion containing the 
name Vdsudeva unclccipliercd. 

25 Ep , hid., XXIV, p. 194 f« 
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Some fragmentary inale images of stone of Hindu pantheon have 
also been found there. Liiders is inclined to identify them with the 
Five Heroes or Pancavtras mentioned in the inscription. 

The other inscription records that “by Vasu a gateway of stone (?) 
and the railing were erected at the. ..of the great temple cf Bhagavat 
Vasudcva. May Bhagavat Vasudeva being pleased, promote (the 
dominion or the life and strength) of Svamin Alahaksatrafa Sodasa” 

Cf. line 6. 5TT§^- 

7. ST ) 

8. ?f ^ qfW) 

9. wfWt [w] qrg) 

10. ^nfa(si) (iw^ra) 

11. q*q srtei[>rj(*q) 

12 . ^qrf^r 2( ‘ 

From the above record it appears that a temple of Vasudcva was, 
it not erected, at any rate enlarged or embellished during the reign 
of the Mahaksatrapa Sodasa by a person who, although being a 
Hindu, seems to have been a high official of the Mahaksatrapa carrying 
out the work by order or at the desire ot his master, because in the 
benediction, the benefit of the donation has been attributed to Sodasa 
only. Hence it is needless to add here that Sodasa was devoted to 
or at least influenced by the cult of Vasudeva, and there were famous 
shrines, built of stone with beautiful stone images of the Five Heroes 
of the Vrsni tribe as well as that of god Vasudeva (though no parti- 
cular mention of installation of his image has been made in the 
inscription referred to above, but it may definitely be assumed that 
his image also must have been in the temple which has been termed 
here as “ Vasudevasya maha&thana” or great place or temple of 
Vasudeva). 

"'During the Kusana period also the influence of Vaisnavism was 
as strong in India as ever. The divine power and heroic feats of 
god Vasudeva-Krsna (or Visnu) were everywhere extolled and demons- 
trated in sculptures and iconic representations. The rare and few 
specimens found at Mathura and elsewhere after the merciless des- 
truction of the iconoclasts are sufficient to bear evidence to this 


a6 lbid.> p, ao8 f, No, 27 (VII). 
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statement. The figure of hrsna-Govatdhana clhara 27 from Mathuta 
in mottled*red sandstone preserved in the Mathura Museum belongs 
according to Coomaraswamy to i lie late Kusana pctiod or 3rd. ecu. 
A.D. According to R. P. Chanda, the then Superintendent, 
Indian Museum^ Calcutta another specimen of Krsiui Govardhana- 
dhara 27 * of red sandstone was purchased from Mathura. This 
place has been assigned by him to Ksatrapa-Kusana period (ist-2nd 
centuries A.D.). We have already seen that Mathura had 
been a favourite place for the cult of Vasudeva-Krsna which had 
continuously been widely and popularly prevalent for a long lime 
in the country. Had it been otherwise, such scenes would certainly 
not have been depicted in stone. Moreover apart from other 
considerations, the ruling dynasty of the tune was m fact culturally 
conquered by the cult of Krsna Vasudeva. One of the most promi- 
nent kings of the Kusana dynasty was named Vasudeva. This 
certainly proves to what extent the Kusanas were inllucnccd by the 
all-absorbing and proselytizing power of Vaisnavism. 

At Tumain (ancient Tumbavana) in the Gwalior State there have 
been found evidences of an ancient building decorated with beautiful 
and interesting carvings representing some incidents of the life of 
Krsna. An important figure supposed to be that of Bahuama belong- 
ing to the 2nd or 3rd centuiy A.D. has also been discovered ihcic‘\ 
These new discoveiics confiim cur belief that that locality of the Gwa- 
lior State came under the infiucr.ee of Vaisnavism in the Saka-Kusana 
period or the early centuries of the Clnistian era. 

The domain of Vaisnavism extended definitely at least up to 
Bengal in the east in so far as our knowledge goes up till now. 
The figure of a four-armed Visnu 2 '' in buff-coloured sandstone with all 
the features, characteristic of the secular art of Mathura of the Kusana 
period, discovered from the village Hankiail of the Malcbh district 
of North Bengal and now preserved in the Museum of the Varendra 

27 Coomaraswamy, bill A . , PI XXIX fig. 102. 

27a Arch . Stir. bid. An. Rep., 1921-22, p. 103. PI. XXXVI. fig c. 

28 Arch. Sur. bid. An. Rep., 1918-19, p. 21-22, PL. Xlll(a). H. C. Ray 
Chaudhuri, “Early History of the Vaisnava Sect.” 2nd eel. p. 163. 

29 Journal of the Department of letters , Calcutta Univeisity. vul XXX} 
Early Sculpture of Bengal, fig. 2. 
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Research Society of Rajshahi, is a specimen ascribed by the experts 
to the Kusana period. So far as sculptural evidence is ‘Concerned 
this figure is supposed to be the earliest specimen of the cult objects 
of Vaisnavism in Bengal. So it appears that even in the Kusana age, 
major portion of Northern India, so to say, was under the 
cultural and religious influence of Vaisnavism. It made an 
appeal to the people from the ruling power down to the common folk. 

It is also to be added here that the recent excavations at the 
ancient site of Ahicohatra (modern Ramnagar, District Bareilly, 
U.P.) have unearthed some interesting terracotta figurines, which 
go to show that the cult of Vasudeva was popular in this region also 
during the Kusana period. The torso of a male figure 30 wearing 
Vanamala (garland) and short necklace round the neck, armlets on 
the upper arms in the characteristic Kusana style of a framed peacock- 
head’ * (as described by V. S. Agrawala) is an outstanding example 
which gives a convincing proof that Ahicchatra and its neighbour- 
ing places were highly influenced by the cult of Vasudeva-Visnu 
during the rule of the Kusanas (c. 300 A.D.). 

BHAKT 1 CULT 
[Gupta period) 

During the Gupta period Vaisnavism reached a high water mark 
as the cult of bhakti in the history of religions in India. Almost 
all the religions of India were greatly influenced by the cult 
of Vasudeva (or bhakti) at that time. A study of the contemporary 
religions will convince one about the truth of this statement. 
The inscriptions, coins and seals etc. of this period are 
our clear guides in this matter. Bhakti-mdrga (path of devotion) 
is that form of Hinduism which lays stress on the importance of 
bhakti or devotional faith as a means of salvation as opposed to Karma - 
marga (path of ritual) and Jnana mdrga (path of knowledge). The 
doctrine of bhakti is the foundation of modern Vaisnavism . 

The meaning of the term bhakti as given in the “ Encyclopaedia 
of Religion and Ethics ” by James Hastings (pp. 539!) is as 

30 Ancient India , No. 4 * V. $. Agrawala "The TerraCottas of Ahicchatra” 
No* 90. 
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follows : —“The word bhakti with the allied words Bhagavat and 
Bhagauata is derived from the Sanskrit root “bhaj*’ meaning in this 
case iC to adore . Bhakti, therefore, has the primary meaning of 
‘adoration while Bhagavat means the ‘Adorable one’ and Bhaoavata 

*■ «!S 

‘a worshipper of the Adorable One*. As a religious term, bhakti 
is defined as an affection fixed upon the Lord, but the word affection 
( anurakti ) itself is further defined as that particular affection {rakti) 
which arises after {amt) a knowledge of the attributes of the Adorable 
One. . . . One of the attributes of the term bhakti appears to be lower- 
ing oneself to the object of bhakti or devotion”. In this connection we 
may quote the expression “bhaktyavanati-matra-grdbya-mrdn-hrdaya- 
sya ” (of him whose soft heart was won over by means of lowering 
oneself on account of devotion), used in the Allahabad inscription of 
Samudragupta. So we see that avannti or lowering oneself before 
the object of love or devotion was one of the essential requisites for 
the fulfilment of the idea of bhakti. 

Although the Gupta emperors were very tolerant and generous 
in their dealing with various religious sects of the time, their personal 
inclination was towards Vaisnavism and as a matter of fact almost 
all of them were devoted to the cult of Vasudcva. About religious 
affiliation of the first paramount king Candra Gupta I and his 
predecessors of this dyanasty the inscriptions are silent. But the 
coins 31 of Candra Gupta I show on the reverse the nimbate and seated, 
figure of Laksmi facing a couchant lion. She holds a fillet in her 
outstretched right hand and cornucopia in the left with her feet 
resting on lotus. According to some scholars the presence of the 
lion probably indicates the deity as goddess Annapurna aspect of 
Ambika. So it is difficult at this stage to assign any particular cult 
to Candra Gupta 1, except the general remark that he was devoted 
to Laksmi or Ambika. 

As regards Samudra Gupta, the inscriptions, bis own as well as 
of his successors are very vocal about various virtues of the king. 
The poet Harisena, the writer of the Allahabad stone pillar inscrip- 
tion of Samudra Gupta, endows his patron (Samudra Gupta) with 
magnificent qualities. The inscription states that the Gupta king 


31 Allan, — Catalogue of Gupta Coins PL. Ill, No, 1 fi. 
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was Garntmad-anka t that is, he had Garuda-standard for his insignia, 
thereby meaning that he was a devotee of Visnu. But the poet 
Harisena became so much eulogistic towards his patron that he 
goes to the length of indirectly identifying Samudra Gupta with 
god Visnu himself. The expression sddhvasddhfidaya-pralaya-heUt- 
pitrusasydcintyasya 82 is quite significant. The poet says here that 
Sumudra Gupta was the person who used to promote the honest and 
destroy the dishonest. He was also “ acintya ” that is beyond 
comprehension like god Visnu. Here poet probably rakes his clue 
from a verse of the Gita. 

qfcrrnjR fansrre ^ t 33 

git git 11 

[For the safety of the honest and for the destruction of the 
evil-doers, and for the establishment of dharma, I am born in 

different ages]. 

So we find here Samudra Gupta not as a follower of Visnu but 
as Visnu himself. At any rate from this record and his coins it is 
evident that he was attached to the cult of Visnu. By the Nalanda 
and Gaya plates ascribed by the writers of the plates to the reign of 
Samudra Gupta hut supposed by some scholars 84 to be spurious on 
palaeographic and linguistic grounds, the former being attributed to 
the 5th century A.D. and the latter to 6th or 7th century A.D., it is 
claimed that Samudra Gupta was a parama-bhagavata which term is 
absent in his Allahabad inscription. From different cpigraphic and 
numismatic sources it is clear that Samudra Gupta was a performer 
of the Vedic sacrifice called the Asvamedba (cf. Asvamedba-parakrama 
of his Asvamedba type of coins’ 1 and cirot-sanndsvamcdbdbarttib 
mentioned in reference to Samudra Gupta in the Bilsad Stone Pillar 
inscription 31 ' of Kumara Gupta I, etc.). 

The Gupta kings were also devoted to goddess LaksmI as may 
be found from the issue of their coins. The presence of the lion by 
the side of a goddess on the coins of Candra Gupta I induces us to 

32 Fleet, C//., III. p. 8 line 25. 33 Gita, IV. 8. 

34 For Nalaiula plates see A. Ghosh, Ep , hid., XXV, p 52f,; and D.C. 
Sircar, ibid, XXVI; for Gaya plates see Fleet, Carp. Ins., Ind. III. p. 256!, 

35 Allan, Cat. Gupta coins , p. 2 if. PL. V. 9. f # 

36 Fleet, C/ 7 ., III. p. 43L 
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suppose, as we have already noticed, that he was a devotee ot the 

Annapurna aspect of Ambika. 

During Samudra Gupta s time, it is definitely clear, that some 
of the important Puranas became very popular and consequently 
influenced the people in their intellectual, cultural and religious life. 
There is the reference to the quarrel between Sat kivya and Sri in 
other words Sarasuati and Laksmt ; secondly we lind that king Samudra 
Gupta has been compared with the four dtk-pala > ( masters ot four 
quarters), Dhanada (Kubera) (Lord of North), Varnna (Lord of West), 
Indra (Lord of Last) and Antaka or Yama (Lord of South). These 
ideas as to their being masters of various quarters are found fully 
developed in the Puranas, although most of these gods ate found m 
the Vedas. 

Another very interesting Puranic reference is found in the 
mythological story of Gnngd being detained by Siva in his matted 
hair and her subsequent release (or descent) from there and purifying 
the three worlds at the request of BhagTratha. Prom a careful study 
of the Allahabad inscription of Samudra Gupta and other records 
of this king and his successors one would feel that most of the 
Puranas were accepted as authoritative works and the legends 
mentioned therein were taken also as authoritative and only a slight 
reference to the Puranic gods and demi-gods in these records certainly 
prove that the Puranas were very popular among the masses who 
could easily follow the allusion from this slender hint. The sanctity 
of the water of the Ganges and its purifying character is also men- 
tioned in the inscription. 

As regards the successors of Samudra Gupta, it may be mentioned 
that his son Candra Gupta II was a devout worshipper of God 
Vasudeva. He is called Paramabhdgavata in his coins (cf. Parama - 
bbdgavata maharajadhiraja Sri Candra Gupta Vikramfidityah) :w , as 
also in the inscriptions 3 ’' (Bils.ul inscription of Kumara Gupta, and 
Bihar stone pillar-and Bhitari stone pillar inscriptions of Skanda 
Gupta) of his son Kumara Gupta and grandson Skanda Gupta. The 
coins contain on the reverse the figure of Garuda with outspread 

37 Allan, Cat . Gt4pta Coins , p. 49b PL X. 14-20, c£, abo PL. IX, 14-17, 
and X. x-13. 

38 Fleet, C//,, III p. 43 f; p. 49L and $3 f. 
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wings, the vehicle of god Visnu. If the identification of Candra 
of Meherauli Iron pillar inscription with Candra Gupta II as supposed 
by D. C. Sircar 19 is accepted then there is the additional ground in 
this chat Candra Gupta II out of regard for Visnu erected a dhvaja or 
pillar in his honour on the Visnupada hill (near Delhi): 

511^ STJFTTfarcW gMf setMM Mr 

^C-[*r]OTt TOfwf f^^TcTT l 

stgfifajjrtt Mt **nrat wfira: n \ 

(Fleet, C 1 L III, p. 14 1) 

As regards the spread of Vaisnavism among other peoples except 
the royal household, we learn from the Udayagiri cave inscriptions 40 of 
the time of Candra Gupta II (G.K. 82=401-2 A.D.) that Maharaja 
Chagalaga was the grandfather and Visnudasa, the father of the king 
of the SanakanikaSy the donor of the charter under discussion. The 
name Chagalaga appears to be a peculiar non-Sanskritic term. But 
his son takes up a Sanskritic Vaisnavitc name, Visnudasa . Does 
it mean that the Sanakdnikas were of foreign origin like the Sakas 
and others, and adopted Puranic Hinduism (Vaisnavism) after being 
Indianised ? 

Candra Gupta IPs son Kumara Gupta (c. 414-55 A.D.) was 
also a devotee of god Vasudeva. A few types of his coins bear 
the Garuda standard and confirm this assertion. Moreover some 
of his silver coins bear the legend “ parama-bhagavata-maharajadhiraja^ 
Sri-Ku?nara-Gt 4 pta-Mahendradityab' y proving thereby that he was 
really devoted to Vaisnavism like his father. 

The Dhanaidaha (Dt. Rajshahi, Bengal) inscription of the time 
of Kumara Gupta 41 (G.E. 113=432-33 A.D.) gives some names viz 
— Visnubhadra, Ramaka and Gopala; and the Karamdanga linga 
inscription 1 " (of G.E. 1 1 7 = 436-37 A. D.), mentions Visnupalita Bhatta. 
These seem to be difinitely influenced by Vaisnavism. 

As regards the conception about, and ornaments of, the god 
Visnu, we get a very feeble ray of light on this point in the 
Mandasorc inscription of Kumara Gupta and Bandhuvarman 14 , God 


39 JR AStt tt vol. V No. 13 (1939). 

40 Fleet, C 7 /., Ill p. 25, 

42 Ibid, X. p. 71 f, 


41 Ep. Irul. XVII. p. 347 f. 
43 licet, C1I, III. p. 81 f. 
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Sarngin or Visnu is described there as wearing the jewel Kaustublu 
on his breast (cf. tasineva nabho vimalani kaustubba-manineua 
sdrhgino vaksah . verse 42) and garland of full bloomed lotuses 
on his shoulders (cf. viLica-kamala-mdldmamsa-sakum ca b'dnigl 
verse 43). 

So far as Skanda Gupta (455*67 A.D.) is concerned, Ins coins 11 
speak out that he was a devout VaUnava by laith (lL Parama- 
bhdgaualaSri-V ikramdclitya-Skanda Gupta^h) ). His inscriptions also 
give elaborate details about his religious career. In his Junagarli 
Rock inscription we find that the record begins with a verse devoted 
to the eulogy of god Visnu, The verse mentions the victory of 
the ever-conquering Visnu — who took away Sri (or prosperity) who 
was enjoyable at will, from Bali for a long time lor the happiness 
of the Lord of gods (India), — Visnu who is the permanent abode ot 
lotus-residing Laksmi, and conqueror of distress. 

*rr*T 5T93TT: 

>Zl St 

Skanda Gupta was not a silent Vaisnava himself; lie also 
propagated the cause of Vaisnavism through some of this high olliuals 
who embraced Vaisnavism and constructed temples and set up images 
of Visnu in these temples. For instance, we may cite the second 
part of the Junagarli inscription wherein it is stated that Cakrapalita 
(who was the son of Parnadatta, Governor of Surastra and was a high 
official in that state during the reign of Skanda Gupta) built a temple 
of god Visnu under the name Cakrabhrt (wieldcr of discus), 

*1% {h)’ u 

gm*r *Tf^) u 45 

That Cakrapalita was a devout Vaisnava, is manifest from the 
expression that his life was dedicated to the feet of Govinda, 

frrT^ft ?T I 

44 Allan, Cat. Gupta Coins. PL, XX. 13*20. 

45 fleet, ClL t 111 , pp. 5 8-59. 4 6 lhid P* 6l - 
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As regards the description of the temple, we are informed by the 
inscription itself that it occupied a prominent position on the mount 
Urjayat , (modern Girnar) and shone on the top of the city as if to 
lord over it, 

3^ qft 4 47 ii 46 

“Being erected (it) shines forth on the top of the city displaying, 
as it were, the lordship of the mountain Urjayat.” 

We are told that the temple took a long time and cost a huge sum 
for its construction. Consequently it will not be too much to suppose 
that the temple was of a stupendous size and drew the attention of the 
people, by its size and magnificence. Moreover, this record has given 
us incidentally an opportunity to have an estimate of the character of 
Cakrapalita as a Vaisruva. He is called avakramati (not of crooked 
mind), that is, he was simple in his behaviour. He was also “devoted 
to the feet of Govindu” as we have already found in another place of 
the inscription. He is further mentioned to have “attained the lotus 
feet of Vi snii (cf. Visnos ca padakamalc samavapya Ultra verse 43). 
That is by his thought, behaviour and action he was a Vaisnava in 
the true sense of the term. 

The different names used for the god arc Visnu, Govinda and 
Cakrabhrt. That like Candra Gupta II, his son and grandson 
Kumara Gupta and Skanda Gupta respectively were devout Vaisnavas, 
is proved also by the Bhitari stone pillar inscription (Ghazipur district 
of U.P.) of Skanda Gupta. Candra Gupta II 18 and Kumara Gupta I 
arc clearly mentioned there as “ Paramabbagauata ” ( great devotees of 
Bhagavat or Visnu). In the case of Skanda Gupta we arc told there 
that he thought within himself that some sort of image should be 
made and installed. So he made an image of Visnu and installed it 
under the name Sdrrtgin to last as long as the moon and the stars last. 
He also made a gift of a village for the maintenance of the deity for 
the increase of the religious merit of his father. 

47 lbid m > p. 6 1. 

48 Candra Gupta II has been called “Patamabhagavata also in the 
Bhitari seal of Kumara Gupta II or UI (?) 1 ASB. % LVIII pt, I, p. 89, lnd, t Ant< 
1890, p, aa5* 
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^rifiNr: 4U i 

* [%]wh m < T <T^rr^r.m^] »» 

*r %[ v i] flrg: g^Tfafjgtf n 

^ipt tffera: i 

ftff^TI*?t fqj: 3TO g^'*rW?r H ( Verses 10-12) 

Transl. : — “Saying to himself that) an image of some kind or 
other [should be made], he, die very celebrated one, made this 
image of that (famous) (god) Sarngm, |to endure as long as the 
moon and stars may last |. And, having here installed this (god) 
[or having here set up this (pillar)] , he, whose commands are 
well-established, has allotted this village (to the idol), in order to 
increase the religious merit of (his) father. Accordingly, this image 
of the Divine one, and (this village) which has been here agreed to 
[or and (this column) which stands here] both of these, he, the pious- 
minded one, has assigned for (the increase of) the religious merit of 
(his) father.” 

So it is apparent that he installed an image of Visnu in the village 
in which the stone column stands and built a temple for the deity and 
made over the village to the image for its maintenance. 

Thereafter during the reign o( king Budha Gupta (C. ^yb-^A.D.) 
from the Eran scone Pillar inscription*' 1 of the G.E. 165 (484-85 A.D.) 
(Saugar District C.P.) we learn that a feudatory chief, Maharaja 
Surasmi Candra was governing the country lying between the river 
Kalmdl (or Jumna) and the Narbada. Under him Maharaja Matrvisnu 
was a subordinate ruler. This Maharaja Matrvisnu and his brother 
Dhauyavishu erected a flag-staff or column called the dbvajastambba of 
god Visnu who was mentioned under the name of Jandrdana in the 
Gupta year 165 (484-85 A.D.) It is a perfect Vaisnava inscription. 
Its first verse describes the victory of Visnu who is stated here as four- 
armed ( caturbbttja ), whose couch is the broad waters of the four 
oceans, who is the cause of the continuance, production and destruc- 
tion etc. of the universe and whose ensign is Garuda. 

KunJa Govinda Goswami 
(To be continued) 

49 Fleet, Cll.. III. p. 54. 5 ” ibui p. 89. 
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The Puranas on the Imperial Guptas 

The Puranas define the extent of the Gupta empire as follows: — 

Anu-G angd-Praydgan ca Sdketarn Magadhdms tatbd 
Etdn janapaddn sarvdn bhoksyante Guptavafnsajdh 

“Kings born of the Gupta family will enjoy all these territories, 
viz., Prayaga (Allahabad) on the Ganges, Saketa (Oudh), and 
Magadha (South Bihar). 1 ” 

Pargiter, Allan and many other scholars regard this as good 
evidence for the political condition of India in c. 330 A.D. Opposed to 
this is the view of D. C. Ganguly and R. C. Majumdar, 2 
according to whom there are discrepancies in the statements of the 
three principal Puranas , the Vayu , the Visnu and the Bhdgavata. The 
Vdyu includes Prayaga, Saketa and Magadha in the Gupta Kingdom. 
But the corresponding prose passage in the Visnu , Anu-Gangd 
Praydgarh Magadha Guptas ca bhoksyanti , is believed to state that the 
territory along the Ganges up to Prayaga will be enjoyed by the people 
of Magadha and the Guptas. 3 A variant reading from the same 
Purdna excludes Saketa, 4 considerably modifying thereby the extent 
of the Gupta empire; and if we accept their interpretation, the 
Bhdgavata goes even so far as to put the Gupta kingdom between 
Haridvar and Prayaga. Majumdar and Ganguly are not also 
sure whether the right reading in the verse quoted above is Gupta - 
vafosajah, because some Purdna texts have instead Gupta , Guhya , 
Sapta , and Manidhanyajah. 

This general unreliability of the Puranic testimony is proved, says 
Dr. Ganguly, also by its disagreement with Samudragupta’s Allahabad 

1 This is how Dr. H. C. Raychaudhury translates it. Amt-Gahgam, 
however, can be translated also as “along the Ganges". 

2 See Dr. D. C. Ganguly's paper, “The Puranas on the Imperial Guptas*', 
/HQ., XXI, pp. 141-143 and il A New History of Indian People". Vol. VI. 
pp. I 34 -I 35 - 

3 See Dr. Mafumdar in A New History of the Indian People , Vol. VI. 
p. 134. 

4 The reading noted by Dr. D. C. Ganguly. /HQ., XXI, p. 141. 
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inscription. The Puranas put Kosala, Andhra, Tamralipu, Pumlra 
and Campa in the kingdom of Dcvaraksitas, and Kalmga in that of 
Guha. According to Samudragupta’s inscription, on the ocher hand, 
Kosala, Andhra and Campa were divided into a number of indepen- 
dent states. 

I have not found it possible to agree with Dr. Majumdar and 
Dr. Ganguly, because the discrepancy m the Puranic statements 
is more apparent than real. Partly it is, l think, due even to 
misinterpretation. In the case of the Bhdgavata , for instance, the 
right reading of which, Anu-Gahgam d'Praydgam Gupta bhoksyantt 
mediriim> can easily be reconstructed on the basis of the MSS material 
listed by Pargiter. Dr. Ganguly need not have followed the 14th 
century commentator, Srldharasvami, who had not the least idea that 
the passage in question referred to the Gupta Emperors and who 
consequently misread as well as misconstrued it by turning Gupta (b) 
into guptam (supposed by him to mean palitam or protected) and 
interpreted anu-Gahgafn as Gangddvdram drabhya , i.e. “beginning 
with Gahgadvara or Haridvara 1 say so specially because fiom 
Dr. Ganguly’s own note on “The Puranas on the Imperial Guptas”, it 
is obvious that he knew well enough that the passage referred to the 
Guptas and the word “ anu-Ganoa * had die sense of “along the 
Ganges” in the Vayu as well as in the Visnu * Or, arc we to presume 
that the word has one meaning in these Puranas and another in the 
Bbdgavata , though used in the same context. 

As regards the Visnu Purdna , the three Dacca MSS consulted by 
Dr. Ganguly read Anu-Gangam Praydgah ca Magadha Guptas ca 
Magadhdn byoksyanti. And this, we might note, is also the reading 
of the oldest manuscript of the Visnu consulted by Pargiter. This differs 
indeed from the Vdyu version in leaving out Saketa; but the omission 
is not after all very serious, for a great eastern power whose dominions 
included Magadha and extended westwards up to Prayaga might have 
ruled also over Saketa. Gupta power was not most probably confined 
to a narrow corridor running along the Ganges; it must have included 
also big slices of territory to the north and south of it. 

4 a Dr. Ganguly somehow thinks that he refers to the Guptas. 1, how- 
ever, think otherwise because of his translating guptam as pdUtam. 

5 See IHQ-y XXI, p. 141-142. 
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Dr. Majumdar’s reading from the Visnu, tl anu~Ganga Prayagam 
Magadha Guptas ca bhoksyanti ” lacks an object and obviously is due 
to someone having inadvertently dropped the word Magadan , It was 
so easy to do so on account of the extreme closeness of the words 
Magadha and Magadhan in the sentence. Further, even if wc regard 
Dt. Majumdars reading as riglic, we need not say that the 
‘‘people of Magadha and Guptas ruled (conjointly as it were) along 
the banks of the Ganges “up to Prayaga/* the use of the word 
Magadha with the Gupta here being merely to indicate the fact that 
these Guptas either ruled over or belonged to Magadha. Had the 
word, Magadha , been used as a substantive, as tacitly assumed by 
Dr. Majumdar, and not as a word qualifying Gupta , the particle ca 
would most probably have been repeated twice, this being the general 
rule in prose though not in poetry, and the passage from the Visnu 
might have read. 

Anti-Gahoa Prayagam Md gad has ca Guptas ca bhoksyanti 

The argument based on the variant readings of the word, Gupta, 
need not detain us long. Not only does the reading, Gupta, 
predominate, it is also the only one that is reasonable, for which other 
word could have changed itself into Gupa as well Guhya , Sapta as 
well as guptam and Gopta. 

The contradiction between Samudragupta’s Allahabad Pillar 
inscription and the Puranas would certainly be a valid argument 
against the authoritativeness of the latter. But there is no contradiction 
actually between the two sets of evidence, Puramc and epigraphic. 
The difficulty here, as elsewhere, has been created by our misunder- 
standing of the Puramc data. As pointed out by me in the November, 
x 949» * ssuc °f the Journal of the Ganganatha Jha Research Institute , 
the names Devaraksita, Mahendra and Guha refer not to three 
dynasties ruling contemporaneously with the Guptas but to the Gupta 
rulers, Devagupta or Candragupta li, Mahendra, ditya Kumaragupta 
and Skandagupta. The pertinent lines from the Visnu MSS read as 
follows : — 7 

i. Anu-Gangdm Prayagam ca Magadha Guptas ca Magadhan 
bhoksyanti . 


7 II IQ., XXI, p. 141. 
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2. Kosal-Oelra-Tamraliptan samudratata-purim c,i Dev.iraksito 
raksisyati . 

3. . Kalingam Mdhisakam Mabendrab . 

4* Bhauman Guham bboksyanti . 

The first three lines may he translated thus : 

The Guptas of Magadha would rule over Magadha and along 
the Ganges up to Prayaga. Devaraksita would extend his protection 
to Kosala, Odra, Tamralipta and Purl on the sea-board. Kalihga and 
Mahisaka would be subject to Mahendra” 

The reading of the fourth line from the V isnn is extremely 
corrupt. But its intended meaning can be had from the parallel 
reading of the Vdyu, 

il etdn janapaddn sarudn palayisyati vai Git hah ” 

“l.c. Guha would protect all these territories. ” 

Is it not a matter of some surprise that historians have not so fat 
paid any attention to the continuous line of succession presented by 
the names Devaraksita, Mahendra and Guha? Devaraksita is none 
else but Devagupta or Candragnpta //, raksita being used here as a 
substitute for the more usual gitpta . Mahendra is well known as a 
title of Kumaragupta I, or rather as one of his names. It is easy also 
to see his son and successor, Skandagupta, as Guha of the Puranas . 

Samudragupta followed two different policies towards his contem- 
porary rulers. He forcibly extirpated the rulers of Aryavarta. But 
he captured, released and reinstated the rulers of Daksinapatha, deem- 
ing it perhaps the best policy possible under the circumstances. 
De varaskita’s, i.e m , Candragnpta ll\s policy was an extension of it. 
Not satisfied with his patrimony, lie added to it the adjoining territo- 
ries of Kosala, Odra, Pundra, Tamralipta and Purl on the sca-coast, 
i.c. Jagannatha-Purl. According to Dr. Benoycandra Sen, who seems 
to have been impressed by the imperial record of the so-called Deva- 
rasitas, Candra of the Mehrauli Pillar inscription was probably a 
Devaraksita 8 . 1 should go further and assert that he was actually Deva- 
raksita or Candragupta //. The victories of both had reached the 
southern seas. Both had secured victories in Bengal. 

The next round of expansion followed in the reign of Mahendra 
whom we have identified with Kumaragupta I, the performer of 


8 Some Historical Aspects of the Inscriptions of Bengal , pp. 205-207. 
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aZvamedhas. Kalinga and Mahisaka, which lay next to the territories 
rendered tributary by Devaraksita, were added to the empire in 
Mahendra's reign, a fact, which though not generally recognised, 
appears to be indicated by the find of the Satara hoard of Kumara- 
gupta’s coins. 

During the reign of Skandagupta there was no further expansion 
of the empire. It was achievement enough to keep it intact. Hence 
the Puranas are right in stating. 

"etan janapadan sarvan pdlayisyati vai Gubah ” 

i.c. Guha or Skandagupta would rule over all these territories, the 
original ones in Madhyadesa as well as those added to the empire 
by Devaraksita Candragupca II and Mahendra Kumaragupta I 9 . 
It may be that this account of the Gupta conquests is not complete. 
Slight inaccuracies too might have crept in here and there. But even 
as it is, it deserves to be studied thoroughly and we have to think 
out again the problem of the identity of the so called Devaraksitas, 
Mahcndras and Guhas. This is a tentative solution. We have a right 
to reject Puranic testimony, but it should be done only when it 
conflicts with something better, say, contemporary, epigraphic, 
numismatic or literary sources of history.* 

Dashakatma Shakma 


9 Special attention is invited to the expression, clan janapadan sarvan , 
Can any other Guha or Guha dynasty be pointed out who or which ruled over 
all the janapadas of Northern and Eastern India mentioned in the P uranic 
passage quoted above? 

* A paper read at the Gwalior Session of the Indian History Congress. 



The author of the Ramabhyudaya— his date and identity 

The celebrated rhetorician Anandavardhana of Kashmir refers to a 
drama called Ramabhyudaya in his immortal treatise on the theory of 
dhvani 1 . The drama suffers from the same fate of Vjsakhadatta’s 
more well known epilogue on the ill fortunes of a Gupta prince. 
According to the rhetorician its author was one Yasovarman. 
The early mediaeval India is aware of a number of distinguished 
personages of the same name, and the authorship of the drama centring 
round the activities of the scion of the Raglni family has often been 
attributed to one or the other of them. 

The exact period, counted by years of the Christian era, in which 
Anandavardhana flourished is not known. But Kalhana admits that 
he obtained fame during the reign of Avantivarman (855/56-883 
A.D.). 2 He might have outlived the first Utpalite and could very 
well be a contemporary of his son, Samkaravarman (883-902 A.D.). 
The latter half of the ninth century thus may be the approximate age 
in which he might have lived. 

The claim of the Yasovarmans who were posterior in date to 
Anandavardhana need not be considered.' 1 Of the others who were 
of earlier date, mention may be made of Yasovarman, king of Kanauj, 
and probably also of the Nalanda inscription and Yasovarman mentioned 
in the Raj'itarangini , who, according to Kalhana, fished in the troubled 
waters of KasmTrian politics during the last days of the Karkota rule. 
Yasovarman, a poet, some of whose verses are preserved 
in the Kavlndravacanasamuccaya and in the Subhasitavah is another 
strong claimant. The case of each of them for the authorship of the 
Ramabhyudaya may be considered one by one. 

Yasovarman of Kanauj, the hero of Gaudavaho and a patron of 
such well known poets as Kavi Vakpati-raja and Sri Bhavabhuti has 
been suggested by some scholars as the author of the Ramabhyudaya . 4 
The great advantage of this suggestion is that it can be neither proved 
nor disproved. But merely the patronage awarded to poets does not 

1 D h va nyaloka ( ed . N. S. P.h Bombay, 1911, pp. 138, 148. 

2 Rajatarahgtni, V, 54. 

3 These were for example, Canclclla Yasovarman (c. A. D. 925b 

Yasovarman of Kalvan plates, feudatory to Paramara Bhoja (nth. cent. A. I).), 
Guhila Yasovarman alias Kirtivarman (11th cent. A. D.) and Paramara king 
Yasovarman (c. 1135 A.D.). 4 R. S. Tripathi, History of Kanauj. 
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necessarily mean that the patron himself was also a poet. The 
Gaudavaho has nothing to show that the hero eulogised in it was a 
poet. Kalhana gives a fairly detailed account of the great antagonist 
of the Kasmlrian king. He refers to various minute events of his 
life and mentions the poets who flourished in his court. 5 But he does 
not appear to have known that the king himself was the author of a 
celebrated drama, otherwise he would have most probably spoken of it. 
Whether Yasovarman, king of Kanauj and the king of the same name 
referred to in an inscription found at Nalanda 6 * are identical or not, it 
is to be noted that Malada’s description of his sovereign has nothing 
to show of his devotion to the Muses. 

During the rule of the weak (later) Karkotas following the death of 
Jayaplda, the king was merely a puppet in the hands of the more 
powerful ministers, whose discord and mutual jealousy Kalhana 
speaks of.' In one conflict which ensued between the leaders of two 
rival ministerial groups headed by Mamma and Utpala, one Yasovar- 
man, son of the former is said to have taken away in the battlefield 
“the lustre of heroes as that of the stars by the Sun.” 8 In the pages 
of Kalhana there is not the slightest indication which can give this 
little known warrior the credit of composing a drama. In fact, merely 
an adventurer as he was and had a premature death one would hardly 
expect him to hold the sword and the pen alike and compose such a 
drama which would receive attention from no less a rhetorician than 
Anandavardhana. 

The identity of Yasovarman whose verses have been quoted in two 
of the celebrated anthologies 9 with the author of Ramabhyudaya appears 
to be more likely than the other ones. It would be natural for a 
verse-maker to attempt a drama. His date is not known. But 
anthologies do mention poets of comparatively earlier periods and 
there is nothing improbable of his being a contemporary or anterior 
to the author of Dbvanydloka . 

Perhaps we can throw a little more light on this rather obscure 
dramatist than making an attempt to identify him with an equally 

5 R. T., IV, 133-145. b £/>. Ind. t XX, pp. 37#. 

7 R. T., IV, 679-715. 8 R. T IV, 703. 

9 Kavindravacitnasamac cay a (cd. Thomas), pp. 75, 76; Sub hast tavalt (ed. 

Peterson), 1364. 
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obscure poet of an unknown date. In an article entitled “The identity 
of the Yasovarman of some mediaeval coins” published sometime back 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 10 1 have tried to show with the 
help of an unpublished Sanskrit text Agamadambara that Yasovarman 
was but another name of the Kasmlrian king Saiiikaravarman. The 
writer of the drama, Jayanca Bhatta, was a contemporary of the prince 
and the authenticity of his evidence can liardlv he doubted. If 
Yasovarman was the other name of Samkaravarman and if lie was a 
contempotary of Anandavardhana, it seems to he cjiutc natural foi the 
latter to refer to a contemporaneous literary woik of consummate art. 
Sarhkaruvarman was known by Ins othei name to one of lus contem- 
poraries, Bhatta Jayanta. Probably the name also survives monetary 
issues of the time. 11 And it will not be out of the wav if Anandavar- 
dhana too, being another contemporary, quotes the same name which 
perhaps was a more popular designation of the monarch in lus da) s. 

About some of the Kasmlrian kings possessing poetic qualities we 
have clear evidence in the anthologies. The Kavlndravacanasamuccaya 
and the Sub has it avail preserve verses written by Gonanda, Gopaditya, 
Kanaditya, Muktaplda and JayapTda — kings so well known from the 
Chronicle whereas Saiiikaravarman’s compositions arc prolnbly pteseiv- 
ed there under his alias. 

It is interesting to note that from the middle of the eighth centuiy 
Rama story became a very popular theme lor a number of dramas. 
Bhavabhuti’s Uttararamacanta was followed by Abhinanda s Ramacanta 
and the latter by a mote sophisticated one horn the pen oi Sandhya- 
karanandin. One would also like to place the Ramabhyudaya sometime 
at this period, the upper limit being fortunately determined by the date 
of Anandavardhana. And it is in this period that Samkaravarman 
lived, the only historical personage with the name of Yasovarman 
who can have any reasonable claim of having composed a drama'". 

Sunil Chandra Ray 

10 Journal of the Asiatic Society , Lends, Vol. XVII, No. 3, PP* 

231-253 ; also Kavi M. R.unki ishna, Bhatta Jayanta and Yasovarman of Kasnura, 
Acarya Puspaujali Volume, Calcutta, 194°* 

11 JAS. t Letters, Vol. XVII, No. 3. 1951, pp. 251-253. 

12 Kavtndrauacanasamuccaya , 16 ; SubbaAtavah, 3 ^ 5 » ^ 54 » b 55 >^ JI > 

2110, 3076. 

* Paper presented in tile Waltair Session of the Indian History Congress. 
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Date of the Imadpur Image Inscriptions of Mahipala I 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar lias laid the students of the" history of 
Eastern India under a debt of gratitude by publishing facsimiles 
of the two Imadpur (Muzaffarpur District, Bihar) image inscriptions 
of the time of king Mahipala I (circa 98 v 1038 A D.) of Bengal and 
Bihar along with a note in the Journal of the Asiatic Society , Letters, 
Vol. XVI, pp. 247 ff. Hoernle quoted the date of both the inscrip- 
tions as the year 48 of the Pala king's reign 1 and this reading has 
been recently endorsed by Dr. C. C. Das Gupta. 2 3 Dr. Majumdar is 
inclined to read the date as the year 148 which he refers to the 
Newarl or Nepal era of 879-80 A. D. Thus, according to 
Dr. Majumdar, the date of the Imadpur inscriptions is equivalent to 
1028 A.D. 

As regards the reading of the date portion, Dr. Majumdar says, 
“The three letters before the figure 48 were read by Hoernle as 
samatl 3 and Dr. Das Gupta as samatta. But the last of these three 
letters. ..cannot be read. ..as tt... It is quite unlike any letter of the 
period of Mahipala so far known to us but closely resembles the 
figure (sic. symbol) for hundred given in Bidder s chart, Plate IX, 
Col. IX, the only difference being that the wedge-like sign instead of 
being attached to the top is placed at the bottom such as we find also 
in the Nepal MSS (Bidder’s chart, Cols. XXI, XXVI). I would 
therefore read the date as 148.” 

We propose to examine Dr. Majumdar’s views in the following 
lines. 

In the first place, the aksara looks quite clearly like nta and 
Dr. Majumdar himself admits 11 when he says in a footnote, “It no 
doubt looks like n with either an u-matra or t joined with it,” although 
he concludes, “Even if vve read it as nta or nu it gives no sense... 
Samanta followed by 48 1$ meaningless,” We however find it difficult 
to agree with this view. 

Before discussing the almost certain implication of samanta placed 
before a number, it has to be pointed out that the same word can 

1 hid. Ant., vol. XIV, p. 165, note 17. 

2 Proc. IHC Bombay, 1947, pp. 245 ff. 

3 This seems to be really a misprint for samatta. 
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also be read as samatta as in the Pala inscriptions the letter tta was 
often written as nta. While discussing the palaeography of the 
Bangaon (fehagalpur District, Bihar) plate of Vigrahapala 111 (circa 
1050-76 A.D.), grandson of MahTpala I, \vc have elsewhere observed, 
“The superscripts of the conjuncts it and tit are often undistinguishable 
(° duarttat in line 25, klrt titan in line 30, paryanta in line 32, 
etc.). 

I11 our opinion, the word samatta or samanta in the Imadpur 
inscriptions stands for sanival . We know that sa'n, samva , sanivat 
(sometimes spelt samvat or sanibat ), samvaccha etc., were used as 
contractions of the expression sanivatsai e. ' When samvat gradually 
came to be stereotyped in the sense of a reckoning, the word was often 
used with case-enchmis, e.n., sa oiiatah , safuvata, sarnvati , and 
samvatdm But, in many inscriptions, the word sat)ivat is found in 
various corrupted forms such as sammvat , samvala, samvatn , samvatn, 
sarnmat, samat , samta , etc.' In the medieval inscriptions of the 
Orissa region, samvat is almost always written as sa masta, while the 
Siddheswar inscription of Ganga Narasuiiha IV has it as samarnthn . 
Some epigraphs like the newly discovered Sanokhar (Bhagalpur 
District, Bihar) inscription of Ballalast na (urea 1158-79 A.D.) and a 
Purl temple inscription of Anahgabhlma III (1211-38 A.D.) have 
samat a for samvat while another Purl temple inscription of the said 
Ganga king spells the word as samvatta. These three inscriptions 
are being published in die Bpigraphia Incite a. The instances cited 

above leave hardly any doubt that samatta or samanta in the Imadpui 
inscriptions is a corrupt variant of samvat . 

Secondly, the aksara has no appreciable lesemblance with the 
symbol for 100 in Biihlcr’s table, icferred to by Dr. Majumdar. Bidder 

4 Bp. Ind . vol XXIX, pp. 48ft. 

5 See Bh.mdarkars List, Nos. 578, i 27 ] > I2 7 2 * I2 y ] ’ 1 3 ° 7 > 1 37 5 * c Lc * 

6 Ibid., Nos 86, 262, 1004, etc.; Or. Hist . Res. Jonrn.. vol 1 , No 

2, p. 8; etc. 

7 Ibid., Nos. 49, 357, 360, 360. 559, i(>3!, eu., IHQ _ , vol. XXX, {>. 187; 
IAS., Letters, vol. XIX, Plate 11 ; etc. 1 have examined some inscriptions ui 
which the word is written as smal, etc. 

8 See Bhandarkar, op. tit.. Nos. 1133, 1769, etc., 
in Sll.j vols. V and VI. 

9 Ep- lad., vol. XXIX, pp. 105ft. 


and numerous instances 
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actually represents a variant of the looped sa type symbol indicating ioo 
as found in the Gupta inscriptions and the symbol in question does 
not appear to have been traced in records much later than the sixth 
century A.D. To find any resemblance between this early numerical 
symbol and the aksara looking like nta or tta in an inscription of the 
eleventh century cannot but be regarded as fanciful. 

Thirdly, an important fact which is ignored by Dr. Majumdar, 
in this connection is that, when 48 has been written in ordinary 
numerical figures, the hundred digit was expected to have been 
written in the figure for 1 and not the symbol for 100. The fact 
that, in the whole range of Indian epigraphy, we have very few 
dates, in which symbols and figures were employed at the same time 
through confusion, seems to go clearly against Dr. Majumdar’s reading 
of the date of the Imadpur inscriptions. 

As regards the figure for 4 in the date of the Imadpur inscriptions, 
Dr. Majumdar says that it “is unlike that used in Bengal and Bihar 
during the Pala and Sena periods but closely resembles the form used 
in Nepalese MSS.” The statement is rather misleading. In the 
first place, down to the close of the twelfth centuty A.D., the same 
script (i.e. the GaudI or Proto-Bengali) was prevalent in Bengal, the 
major part of Bihar and Nepal with little or no regional modification. 
This fact is quite clearly admitted by Bendall although in his 
Catalogue he writes “Bengal” to indicate both Bengal and Bihar 
probably because Bihar was then included in the Presidency of 
Bengal 1 °. Secondly, there is definite evidence to show that the 
manuscripts found in Nepal, i.e. the so-called “Nepalese MSS”, were 
not all copied in Nepal or by Nepalese copyists but that some of 
them at least were copied in Bihar and Bengal or by Biharl and 
Bengali copyists 11 . In his Historical Introduction to H. P. Sastri’s 
Catalogue of Palm-leaf and Selected Paper MSS belonging to the 

10 Catalogue of the Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscri pts by Cecil Bendall, 
Cambridge, 1883, pp. xvii ft. In his remarks on MS. Add. 1364, Bendall 
includes Magadha (South Bihar) in Bengal. 

1 1 l or the activities in Nepal of certain medieval authors stated to be either 
Maithili or Bengali, see JRASB ., Letters, vol. XVI, p. 269. Bcndall’s 
manuscript No. Add. 1364 was copied by an inhabitant of Magadha (South 
Bihar) settled in Nepal. 
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Durbar Library , Nepal , Bendall himself speaks of a large number ol 
manuscripts in the Nepalese collection, which were “written by 
Tirhuti scribes in their characteristic (Maithili) script and dated mostly 
in the common era of the country, that of Laksinanascna” 13 . Thirdly, 
the figure for 4 as used in the Imadpur inscriptions, which exhibits 
a slightly earlier stage of development tlnn its modern Bengali and 
Devanagarl forms, is found in the Maithili script 13 and its occurrence 
in the medieval inscriptions from North Bihar has to be regarded as 
quite normal. Fourthly, the Devanagarl form of the same numeral, 
which stands at a litttle later stage of development than the form 
found in the Imadpur inscriptions, is actually found in such medieval 
Bihar epigraphs as the Sonc Hast Bank plate (line 28) of V.S. 1254 
(1197A.D.) 11 and the liiharsharif stone inscription of V.S. 1458 
(1400 A.D.) lr \ There is thus little doubt that the form of 4 found 
in the Imadpur inscriptions was prevalent in Bihar in the age ol the 
Palas who appear to have continued to rule over parts of Bihar till 
the beginning of the thirteenth century 11 ’. 

Dr. Majumdar refers the year 148, the date of the Imadpm 
inscriptions as read by him, to the Nepal era of 879-80 A. D. 
To show that the use of the Nepal era in these inscriptions, found 
in the Muzatfarpur District of North Bihar, is nothing abnormal, he 
quotes the views of Sylvain I.evi as expressed m the Le Nepal , \ ol. 
11^ and cites what he thinks to be evidence supplied by certain 
manuscripts. In our opinion, however, both the “evidences , on 
which he has relied, are utterly inconclusive. 

Levi (as quoted by Dr. Majumdar) says, “It is net impossible 
that the Pala dynasty had imposed at this time (beginning of the 
i 1 th century) at least a nominal suzerainty over Nepal. This 
satisfactorily explains the presence, in the Nepalese collection, of 
manuscripts copied during the reign of the Palas, specially Mahlpala 
and Nayapala”. But the existence in Nepal (accepting for the 
moment that the manuscripts were collected from Nepal alone and 

1 2 Cf. op. at., 1905, p. 18 uf the introductory part. 

13 Sec Ojha, Pracinaliptmald , Plate LX A VIII, Section HI. 

14 Cf. Ep. Ind., vol. XXIII, Plate facing 228. 

13 See JBORS ., vol. XXVIII, Plate facing p. 440. 

16 Cf. 1 HQ., vol. XXX, pp. 123-45. 
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not from the adjoining land of Bihar) of manuscripts, copied in the 
dominions and during the reigns of the Pala kings, scarcely proves 
Piil a occupation of Nepal (for which, by the way, there is not even 
an iota of proof) just as the discovery of Maithill manuscripts in 
Tibet 17 does not prove Maithill occupation of that country. There is 
definite evidence to show that books copied outside Nepal often found 
their way into that country. By way of illustration, reference may 
he made to tl)e celebrated “Nepalese Manuscript” of the Rdmdyana , 
copied in Tlrabhukti (North Bihar) in Samvat 1076 (1019 A.D.) 
during the reign of Gatigeyadcva, apparently the Kalachuri king of 
that name ls . The fact that the manuscripts in question do not bear 
dates in the Nepal era according to the prevalent custom m Nepal 
shows that they were copied outside that country. A much more 
satisfactory explanation of the existence in Nepal of manuscripts 
copied in the Pala dominions is apparently the widely held and justi- 
fiable view that, during the early days of Muslim occupation of 
Pastern India, many scholirs, afraid of Turkish persecution, Hed to the 
Nepal region together with the books in their family libraries' 

In the same connection, Dr. Majumdar also speaks of the evidence 
of manuscripts written in NewatT (the script of Nopal) but referring 
to “Indian” kings 111 their colophons and those written in an “Indian*’ 
script but bearing dates in the Nepal era and reEers to the following 
manuscripts : 

(1) the Kubjikdmata written in the Newarl script but during 
the reign of Ramapala; 

(2) the Astasdhasrika Prajndpdramita written in NewarT Ranja but 
dedicated by Vasantldcvl, queen of the Gahadavala king Govindacandra 
of.hcU.P; 

17 Cf. /UORS. vol. XXI 11 , p. 31 , J. Mishra, A History of the Maithill 
Literature , vol. I, p. 69. 

18 Cf. JAS , Letters, vol. XV 1 R p, 27. Several manuscripts copied during 
the reign of Govindapala, whose rule was confined to parts of South Bihar 
according to scholars including Dr. Majumdar himself, were found in the 
Nepalese collection (cf. BeudalTs MS. Add. 1699, 1-3). These are not dated in 
the Nepal era according to Nepalese practice. No. 1261 (tha) of H. P. Sastri’s 
Nepal Catalogue was copied at Navadvipa (Nadia) in Bengal. 

19 Wright, Nepal , p.72; Bcndall, Catalogue* p. xxii; R.D. Bancrji, Bdhgaldr 
Itihdsa , vol. I, 2nd ed , p. 35^- 
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(3) the Padmanabhasanigraha written in Bengali but dated in the 
Nepal era; and 

(4) the Nagananda written in Bengali but dated in the Nepal 

era. 

Unfortunately the data appear to us absolutely unreliable. In the 
first place, in view of the close resemblance among the early medieval 
scripts of Bengal, East and North Bihar and Nepal, the description 
of the alphabet of Nos. 1, 3 and 4 cannot but be regarded as 
suspicious. I have doubts that these manuscripts were actually copied 
in North Bihar. 20 That No. 1 docs not bear the date in the Nepal era 
seems to show that it was copied outside Nepal. Secondly, supposing 
that the descriptions are correct and exhibit accurate palaeograplucal 
knowledge of the examiners of the manuscripts in tpicstion, u is 
impossible to exclude the possibility of the employment of the 
professional copyists of one area in an adjoining region. Nos. 3 and 4, 
said to be written in Bengali (Maithill?) characters but dated m the 
Nepal era, go very clearly in support of this view. In his Historical 
Introduction to H. P. SastrPs ( 7 atalogue referred to above, Bendall 
says, “There would seem to have been a certain degree of litetaiy 
intercourse between Nepal and Tirhut, the frontier state on the direct 
route to the plains. Accordingly, a large number of the MSS ol this 

Catalogue are written by Tirhuti scribes On pp. 13 1 ' 2 we ^ ,,K ^ 41 

case where a MS is copied by a Tirhuti scribe domiciled m Nepal. 

A notice of far greater interest a case of intercourse in the 

opposite direction, where a Nepalese scribe was living in Tirhut. 
Thirdly, No. 2 hardly proves anything at all as Vasantldcvi might 
have been a princess of Nepal or she might have engaged a Nepalese 
copyist for the copying of the sacred text for dedication. 

D. C. Sirc ar 


20 Nos. 92, 1076 (ha and ha), etc., of Sastrl’s Nepal Catalogue ate stated 
to be written in Bengali characters but dated in the La. S.irii. which is 

characteristic of Mithila. 

21 Op. cit. t p. 18. 



A Unique Image of Yoga-Narayana in the Jodhpur Museum 

Indian scholars have published a lot of materials pertaining to the 
stone images of Yoga-Ndrdyana so far discovered in different parts 
of India. 1 In such sculptures, Visnu (a prominent deity of the 
Hindu pantheon) is to be seen sitting with his lower hands in a 
meditating posture 2 3 while the upper two hands carry his usual 
weapons'* ( ayudhas ). 

The Sardar Museum 4 5 6 at Jodhpur ( Rajputana ) contains a black 

stone image (brought from Did a wan a'’ (Jodhpur division) depicting 

the Yoga-Ndrayana device in a unique way fi . Thi.* sculpture perhaps 

belongs to the early mediaeval period, somewhere towards the middle 

of the ninth 7 century A. D. It measures about 18 inches in height and 

13 inches in breadth and shows happy signs of perfect preservation. 

* 

In the sculpture under study, four handed Visnu has the palm of 
his lower two hands placed one over the other (between the soles of 
feet) in a traditional manner. They have covered the naval portion 
of the deity altogether. Underneath the legs of Visnu hangs the 
garland which rests on the upturned lotus throne. Just below this 
lotus-throne, two persons (facing each other) are looking at the deity 
with their hands folded. To the right and left of these devotees 
have been carved the simhavyalas\ and just above them the makara- 
vy alas, asva-vyalas and gaja-vyalas in a descending order. 

Visnu himself wears the tiara ( kirlta mukuta) on his head, sacred 
thread on the body and some ornaments round the neck, ankles, arms, 

1 Cf. T. G. Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography , Madras, 1 (i), pp. 85 (f. ; 
J. N. Banerjce, Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art , Calcutta, XIII, 
pp. 89-93; C. Sivatamamurti, Ancient India (Bulletin of the Archaeological 
Survey in India), New Delhi, VI, p. 4 plate XI 1 A and B. 

z Also called as vaddhapadmdsana (or Yogdsana) muclrd. 

3 They usually include the mace, the conch, the lotus and the wheel. 

4 The writer of this paper now happens to be the Superintendent of this 
Museum. 

5 Situated in tahsd Didawana of District Nagour. 

6 Cf. My paper in the Journal of the Museums Association of India , 
Bombay, 1953, IX, pp. 104-3, plate XXII, figure 46 facing p. 104. 

7 Dr. H. Goetz (during a personal talk at the Oriental Conference held 
at Ahmedabad in November 1953) to ° a g rces with this view. 
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ears etc. There is also a srivatsa mark in the middle of the chest. 
Behind the head of the deity appears a hallow encircled by 13 hoods 
of a snake. On both the sides of the deity appear the Hying 
gandharvas , very keen to garland the meditating deity seated below. 

The most remarkable feature of the above image is the presence 
of the garland in both the upper hands of Visnu . The weapons* 
usually held by Visnu, are not to be seen anywhere in this sculpture. 
That is the reason why the above image of Jodhpur Museum stands 
unrivalled lh the realm of ancient Indian art. Most ol the details of 
this image are somewhat akin to those presented by D. 37 image 
(of Yoga-N dray ana) preserved in the Archaeological Museum at 
Mathura. 0 But the garland upheld in the upper hands is conspicuous 
by its absence even in the sculpture of the Mathura Museum. Nume- 
rous Yoga-Nardyana images have been recovered from various parts of 
Rajputana too but none of them stands in comparison with the one 
from Dldawana (as discussed above). 

It now rema.ns to be searched under what literary initiative did 
the sculptor of Rajaputana fashion this unique image altogether in an 
untraditional manner? 

It is also essential here to scrutinize the contents of an epigraph 
(dated 1161 A. D.) from Nadol (Jodhpur Division). This inscrip- 
tion 10 refers to a hatmonious relationship as existed between the 
members of the Jaina community and the followers of Brahmanic 
faith. This is evident from the fact that Visnu, Brahma and Siva 11 

8 As a matter of fact we even expected any of these weapons eithu below 
the lotus throne or in the hands of the persons seated below. 

9 This sculpture has been illustrated by Dr. V. S. Agrawala, I laud booh 
of the Sculptures in the Curzon Museum of Archaeology Multui, 1939# 
Allahabad, Plate XXII, figure 45; ibid. % pp. 56, 60. 

10 Eptgr aphia Indtca , IX, pp. 67-8, u fciring to the interesting phiaws 

such as : — gff fMf it ^T: 9 

fsffi 3T*Tf?T faWcfT: l 

11 Cf. Progress Report of Archaeological Survey (Western Circle ), Poona, 
1905, p. 55 rcfcriing to the following statement: — ‘ 4 On the dedicatory blocks 
of many Saiva temples in Rajaputana, Siva is figured like a jina. This is an 
interesting feature of Brahmanical iconography which requires to he taiefully 
and thoroughly studied”. The Indore Museum contains an image (of 

1 HQ. , DECEMBER, 1954 
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have all been called as Jinas . There is no wonder then that the 
members of the local Jaina and Brahmanic communities got 
the above image of Visnu fashioned in such a manner as to suit 
the taste of all and to serve the purpose of being worshipped 
by the non-Vaisnavas too. That may account for the utter absence of 
the weapons of Visnu in the above image. The image thus might have 
become an object of common worship for any devotee who believed 
m the efficacy of meditation and idol-worship. Nay, it could even 
prove worth adoration at the hands of the staunch followers of Siva, 
Buddha etc. But the new device appears to have been invented under 
the pressure of Jainism alone which was quite popular in Rajasthana 
in the mediaeval period. Perhaps the Vaisnavas did not even hesitate 
in departing from the traditional mode of carving the Yoga Ndrayana 
images. It is to be searched further whether any literary text allows 
the carving of this type of images in altogether a unique way, as has 
been put forth by the above sculpture of the Jodhpur Museum. 

Ratna Chandra Agrawai.a 


Yogesvara Siva) which resembles the sculpture of Rsabhadeva [cf. Jaina 
Antiquary, Arrah, XVIII (ii), 1952, pp. 1-5]. 
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Adyar Library Bulletin, vol. XVII 1, pU. IM 

Ludo Roc. HER. — Possession held jor / hrec Generations by Persons 
related to the Owner . The legal authorities like Brhaspati as 
interpreted in this discussion of a point o[ ancient Hindu law, 
hold that “possession held for three generations does not create 
ownership tor a sapinda , whereas it does for a sakitlya and all 
other people”. 

K. KunIumi Raia . — The Theory of Meaning according to Buddhist 

Logicians. The linguistic problems like the intetrelauon ot 
speech, thought and facts are viewed by the Buddhist logicians 

from their own metaphysical standpoint. They take the woild 
as a universal tlux in which the conceptual image of a thing has 
no direct correspondence with the external counterpart, the two 
being mutually different. The mental image treated by a 
word therefore is not grounded in an objective reality, but is only 
a subjective concept. 

V. Raghavan. — Some Corrections and Emendations to the 1 ext of 
the Abhinaua-bhdrati . Suggestions made in these notes show 
that the printed texts of Abhinavagupta’s commentary on the 
Ndtyasdstra need corrections of a varied nature. 

P, K. Gode. — The Chronology of the Works of kondabhat ta y a 
Nephew of Bhattoji Dtksita — Between A.l). i(>io ana 1660 . 

Aiyaswami Samki. — Some Abhulharma Problems. Vusubandhu 
and Yasomitra have given in their works various views in regard 
to the phenomenon of perception as held by the Vaibhasikas, 
Sautrantika s, Vijnanavadins and some other Buddhist schools. 
In Kweicht’s Chinese conmmentary on the Vimsika of Vasu- 
bandhu are also recorded eleven points of views relate iu 
perception. These views have been briefly discussed in the paper. 

RaiNA Chandra Agrawala. — Some Important Mediaeval Images of 
Visnu from Raj pit tana. 

K. Guru Dun. — The Nadi Symbolist tn l nc * uin Thought . 
References to Sadis and Cakras as symbols for paths and regions 
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arc found in the Veclic, Tantric and Buddhistic literature, specially 
in the portions dealing with Yoga practices. 

K. V. S\kma. — The Rdsigolasphutd riiti of Acyuta. A short Sanskrit 
text ‘on the Calculation of True Longitude on the Celestial Sphere 
and Reduction to t lie Ecliptic in Indian Astronomy’ has been 
edited and translated into English with Introduction. 

Alain Danieloi-. — Visnu the Pervader. The paper tries to deter- 
mine the position of Visnu in the cosmological Trinity, and 
discusses the significance of the names and incarnations, images 
and icons, weapons and attendants along with various other 
paraphernelia associated with the god. 

Bulletin of the Chunilal Gandhi Vidyabhavan (Surat), No. 1 

R. G. As 11. — Asvaghosa and his ATahdkdvyas. The paper deals with 

Asvaghosa’s date and religious belief, and analyses his major works 
the Sundarananda and the Buddhacanta . 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, 

voi. xvi, pt. a 

W. S. Alli N . — Retroflexion in Sanskrit’. Prosodic T ecliniquc and 
its Relevance to Comparative Statement . 

J, Burton-Page. — The Name ‘ Nepal ’. Skt. Nepdla is suggested to 

have been a back-formation from Pkt. ncvdla, that being conjec- 
tured as the development of *nipdla. Nipa means ‘damp, low- 
lying’, and dla is an Old Indo-Aryan suffix for conveying the 
sense of ‘pertaining to, possessing’. 

Ceylon Historical Journal, vol. 11, no. 4 

S. Vaiyapuki Pillai . — Life in Ancient Tamil City Kavetipatanam , 

Bi 10C.IL AL J. Sandlsara . — Ceylon in Literature and Tradition of 
Gujarat . 

Journal of the American Oriental Society, No. 17 

(July-September, 1954 ) 

Daniel H. H. Ingalls. — Authority and law in Ancient India . A 
symposium was held in America on ‘authority and law* in six 
different countries of the ancient orient. This paper relating to 
India formed a part of the symposium. The word 'law* in the 
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Indian view connotes two sets of things, the one religious and the 
other profane’, taught respectively by the Dharmasfttras and the 
Arthasastra. A highly centralised administration with an 
emphasis on the king’s authority brought about a development 
of legal ideas in the Mauryan State of ancient India which was 
analogous to the laws of the contemporary Ch‘in State in ancient 
China. 

Journal of tho Bombay Branch of the Rayal Asiatic Society, 

vol . ‘J9 pari 1 

P. V. Kane. — The Word l V rata in the Rgucda . In this paper dealing 
with the derivation and semantic development of the woul vrata t 
various Rgvcdic passages containing the word, either by itself or 
in combination, have extensively been examined. V rata is derived 
from the root l vr ’ (to choose) with the addition of the sulfix la , 
meaning ‘what is willed* or simply ‘will , and therefore also 
‘command* or ‘law’. The three words vrata and dharman 

mean respectively the universal cosmic order, the laws or ordinances 
and the religious rices. 

S. N. GaJENDRAGADKAR. — Decorative Style of Alamkara > in the 
Brhaddranyak op an is a d . 

A. B. Walawalkar. — Decipherment of a Pre-Asohan Brahmi IV nltng 
found engraved on a Babylonian 1 ablet. A tablet lrom Babylon 
(now kept at the British Museum) recording die sale of a slave is 
believed to have been written in a Pre-Asokan variety ot Brahmi 
script. It is the oldest Indian writing known yet. 

Ci. C. Jhaea. — The Problem of the Yajhaphalam . The Sanskrit 
drama Yajnaphala has been ascribed to Bhasa by its publisher. 
But there is sufficient internal evidence in the work that leads to 
the conclusion that the drama was composed in imitation ot the 
Trivandrum plays in modern times. 

Journal of Indian History, vol XXX 1 1, part ‘2 

Vi JAY ak AN FA MiSHRA .— Sea and Land Trade as repealed m the 
Buddhist Literature. 

Radhakrishna Chaudhary . — Political History oj Mithila (c. yth 
nth century A.D.) 
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K. 1). Swaminmuan. — The Horse Traders of Malai-Mandalam. The 
cpigraphical evidence shows that the Kudirai-chcttis (horse dealers) 
who had their headquarters in Malai-Mandalam (Travancorc) 
imported horses at ports in South India during the 12th and the 
13th centuries A.C. 

M. L. Mathlr. — Mewar and the Turkish Invaders of India . 

Journal of the Oriental Institute, M. S. University of Baroda, 

vol. Ill, no. 4 

S. N. Vyas. — The Culture of Hermitages in the Ramayana . This is 
a survey of the ascetic culture as reflected in the frequent delinea- 
tions of the hermitages in the Ramayana . The discussion is 
divided under the following headings : Austerities, Sramanas, 

bem ale Ascetics, Ascetic Viees and the Ideal Ascetic. 

Ludo KotHr.it, — Halayudha-mbandha : A Collection of fragments on 
the V tvadapadas. Quotations are found in different Smrti-nibandhas 
from a treatise on vyavahara written by Halayudha. About one 
hundred of these quotations have been compiled and annotated in 
this paper to be published in instalments. 

S. N. Ghosal. — Dr. H. Jacobi's Introduction to the Bhavissattakaha. 
Translated from original German. 

SlVAPRASAL) Bha 1 Tac iiarya. — Visvanatha Kaviraja and his References 
to forgotten Alamkara Writers. The Kapihjala family of Orissa to 
which Visvanatha belonged had several scholars and poets among 
its members. In the Sahityadarpana , Visvanatha refers to them 
along with other contemporary and earlier writers. Their views 
as cited by Visvanatha are discussed in the paper. 

A. N. Jani. — Method of Writing in the Medieval India as Reflected 
in the N aisadhiyacarita . 

U. Vlnkaia Krishna Rao. — Bhasa s Affiliation with Epic Poets . 

Lotus RtiNOU. — Notes on Rgvedic Grammar. Some interesting cases 
of semantics are discussed from the data dealt with in the annota- 
tions of Geldner’s translation of the Rgveda. 

Radhakrishna Chaudhary. — Some Aspects of Social History as 
gleaned through the Jaimini Grhyasutra. The treatment of the 
subject includes discussions of the following items: sacrifice, birth 
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of a male-child, educational system, marriage, funeral ceremony, 
protection of the house, the planets and constellations, and 
importance of Vedic recitations. 

V. M. Kulkarnl — Sansktit Writers on Plagiarisms. 

Ibid , vol. IV. no 1 

S. N. Was. — The Civilization of Raksasas in the Ramayana. I rom 
an analysis of the Ramayana account of the Ral sasa chief’s conflict 
with Rfima, the writer of the paper conjectures that Raksasas were 
the primitive Dravidians, who possessed independent kingdoms 
and had their special culture and political ideas. 

Li no Rochek. — Trlalayudha-mbandha : A Collection of Fragments on 
the Vivadapadas. Continued. 

P. K. Gode. — The Contact of Bhattoji Diksita and some Members of 
his Family with the Keladi Rulers of Ikkeri — Between c. A.D . , 
7592 and 1645, Though normally residing at Banaras, Bhattoji 
has stated that he has composed his T attvakaustabha at the request 
of Venkatappa Nayaka I of Ikkeri in the present Mysore State. 
Bhattoji's brother Rarigoji enjoyed the benevolence of t lie same 
Kcjadi ruler, while his nephew Kondabhatta was patronised by 
Verikatappa’s grandson Vlrabhadra. 

S. N. Ghosal. — Dr. H. Jacobi's Introduction to the Bhavisattakahd. 
Continued. 

P. C. DivanIi. — Influence of the Ramayana on the Gujarati Literature . 

V. M. Kulkarni. — Sanskrit Writers on Plagiarism . Continued. 

Umakant PremanaNd Shah. — V ikramdditya Saga . — I. The account 
of Vikramaditya as given in the Jyotirvidabbarana attributed to 
Kalidasa is considered to be reliable and genuine. It might have, 
however, been borrowed from some lost Prasasti of Candrngupta 
II. Vikramaditya. 

Yashavant R. Pandit. — Method of Inquiry into the Constitutional 
Tem pet aments— The discussion is based on the 
Ayurvedic views. 

Journal of the University of Bombay, vol.XXU, pa it 2 

H. D. Velankar. — Hymns to Indra in Mandala X. Twenty one 
hymns of the Rgveda (X, 105, 111-113, 1 16, 119, 120, 13 1, 
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‘33’ 1 34* ‘j 8 > *44> x 47> *4 8 > I 5 2 * 1 53> l6o » i 6 7 » > 7 *. 179 , 

180 ) have been rendered into English with annotations. 

P. M. Modi. — Badarayana' s Conception of Brahman . A fresh Inter- 
pretation of Brahmasutra I, 2 . 

S. N. GaJendragadkar. The last three 

chapters (4 6 ) of this edited work appear in this instalment. 

Ram Shankar Bhattacharya. — Some Unknown Senses of Plural 
Number as shown by Pdnini. A list of thirteeen different senses 
in which the plural number is used in the Astddhyayi has been 
given. 

Sadashiv A Dance. — Phe Order of the ‘Duryodhana Plays of 
Bhasa . The Dutavakya , Dutaghatotkaca , Pancaratra and 

IJ rubhanga arc the four dramas of Bhasa in which Duryodhana 
figures. In depicting the character of Duryodhana in these Plays, 
Bhasa seems ro have a definite plan in his mind. His hero m the 
Dutavakya traverses from its epic plane gradually through the two 
other plays to ‘the highest peak of nobility’ in the Urubhanga . 

I llKALAL R. Kapadia . — Illustration of Letter-Diagrams . Several 

Citralamkaras are shown in illustrated diagrams. 

Journal of the University of Poona. No. 1 

K. N. Waiwe. — Laughter as a Rasa. ( A Psychological Reorientation). 
Sriniwas Dexi 1 . — Argumentative Faults in Samkara’s Commentary 
on the Brahmasutra. The writer gives a few specimens of what 
he considers to be fallacies in Samkara’s arguments in the Brah- 
masutra-bhdsya . 

P- V. Bapat. — Sammd-pdsa and other Allied Sacrifices in Pali 
Literature . Various sacnfices have been described and explained 
in the Pali commentary in terms of Brahmanical tradition. 

P. K. Gode. — A Rare Manuscript of a Commentary on the 
Siddhantakaumudi called Lilavati by Mtmdmsaka Giridhara . 
Girulhara, born in the last quarter of the 17 th century, wrote 
the Lilavatt, a fragmentary ms. of which has been described 
here. 

T. G. Kalghatagi . — Nature of Soul in Jainism . 

R. N. Dandekar . — Rudra in the Veda . 
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LANGUAGE (Journal of the Linguistic Society of America) 

vol. 29. no. 3 

Jules Bloch. — Prakrit cia 9 Latin quidem. 

Ralon Wells. — Secondary Derivation from Sanskrit i-stems. 

E. Adilaide Hahn. — Some Hittite-Sanskrit Parallels . 

M. B. Emeneau. —Dravidian Kinship Terms . 

Speculam (A Journal of Medieval studies, America), 

voL XXIX. no. 2 

S. D. Goitein. — From the Mediterranean to India . Documents dealt 
with here relate to the trade to India, South Arabia and East 
Africa from the nth and 1 2th centuries. 

Vak (Deccan College Post-Graduate and 
Research Institute), no. 8 

Louis Renou. — Words from Bhasavrtti of Purusottamadeva . 

M. M. Patkar A Note on the Word Nagnika and its Bearing on 

the Marriageable Age of Girls in Ancient India. 

Andre Barean.— Abhidharmakosakarikd of V asubandhu . 

Louis Renou. Index of Vimsikd and Trimstka of V asnhandh/4 . 

Ram Shankar BHAirACHARYA.-foW* of Agents as depicted by 
Panini . 
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